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CHAPTER    I. 


THE    WEDDINO    OF  eAlNT-LUC. 


On  a  Sunday  of  the  year  1678,  after  the  popular  fSte  aud 
while  the  rumors  of  the  joyous  day  were  gra<Iually  dying 
away  in  the  streets,  a  spleadid  reception  was  beginning  iu 
the  magnificent  hotel  recently  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine  and  almost  opposite  the  Ixiuvre,  by  that  illustrious 
house  of  Montmorency,  allied  to  royalty,  and  the  equal  of 
the  moat  princely  families.  This  private  reception,  follow- 
ing the  popular  f6te,  -was  given  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of 
Franqois  d'Epinay  de  Saint-Luc,  a  friend  of  Henri  III.,  and 
one  of  his  most  intimate  favorites,  with  Jeanne  de  Coss^ 
Brissac,  daughter  of  the  marshal  of  that  name. 

The  banquet  had  taken  place  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
king,  whose  consent  to  the  marriage  had  been  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  appeared  at  the  feast  with  a  stern 
expression  of  countenance  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Moreover,  his  costume  was  in  harmony  with  his 
face  (it  was  that  dark  chestnut  suit  in  which  Clouet 
presented  him  to  us  at  the  wedding  of  Joyeuse) ;  and  this 
solemn  and  majestic  royal  spectre  had  chilled  with  fear 
all  those  present,  but,  above  all,  the  yonng  bride,  at  whom  he 
cast  angry  glances  whenever  his  eyes  wandered  in  her 
direction. 
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Yet  the  king's  glouiny  altitude  iu  tho  luidst  of  tlxia 
joyous  f6te,  seemed  sUaiige  to  uouo ;  the  cause  was  one  of 
those  court  secrets  avoided  by  all,  like  those  rocks  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  shipwreck  ail  who 
come  near  them. 

The  repast  was  scarcely  fiuished  when  the  king  rose 
suddenly  aud  all  were  forced  to  do  likewise,  eveu  those 
who  secretly  wished  to  sit  longer  at  Uible. 

Then  Saint-Luc  threw  a  loug  look  on  his  wife,  tu  seek 
courage  iii  her  eyes,  and  approaching  the  king  said,  — 

"  Sire,  will  you  do  me  the  houor  to  accept  the  f?te 
which  I  wish  to  give  you,  at  the  HOtel  de  Montmorency, 
this  evening  ?  " 

Henri  III.  turned  round  with  mingled  anger  aud  sorrow, 
and  facing  Saint-Luc,  who,  with  bowed  head,  implored  him 
in  the  most  beseeching  tone :  — 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  go,  though  you 
are  most  undeserving  of  this  proof  of  friendshiii  on  our 
part." 

Then  Afademoiselle  de  Brissac,  who  had  become  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc,  humbly  thanked  the  king.  But  Henri  had 
turned  his  back  without  noticing  her  thanks. 

"Why  is  the  king  angry  with  you,  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Luc,"  inquired  the  young  wife. 

"  I  will  explain  later,  my  love,"  answered  Saint- Luc.  '■  T 
will  tell  you  when  this  great  anger  shall  bare  parsed 
away." 

"  But  will  it  pass  away  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"  It  will  have  to  pass  away." 

Mademoiselle  do  Brissac  was  not  yet  sufficiently  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  to  insist  any  further.  She  repressed  her 
curiosity  for  the  present,  intending  to  6nd  some  moment 
more  f&Torable  to  dictate  her  conditions  and  have  them 
accepteil. 

Henri   III.  was  therefore    expected    at   the  HOtel   de 
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Montmorency  at  the  moment  tills  story  opens.  It  was 
already  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  king  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Saint-Luc  bad  invited  to  this  ball  all  the  king's  friends 
and  his  own.  He  bad  included  in  the  invitation  the 
princes  and  their  favorites,  particularly  those  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Due  d'Alen^on,  who,  on  the  accession  of 
Henri  III.  had  become  Due  d'Aujou.  But  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou  was  not  present  at  the  banquet  at  the  Louvre,  nor 
did  he  seem  more  likely  to  appear  at  the  £3t«  of  the  HStel 
de  Montmorency. 

As  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Mavarre,  they  had,  as  we 
have  said  in  a  former  work,  taken  refuge  in  B^arn,  where 
they  made  open  opposition  to  the  king  by  fighting  at  the 
bead  of  the  Huguenots. 

M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  according  to  his  custom,  also  made 
opposition ;  but  his  opposition  was  hidden  and  treacherous. 
He  always  took  good  care  to  remain  in  the  background,  though 
be  urged  forward  those  of  his  friends  who  had  not  taken 
warning  from  the  example  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas,  whose 
terrible  death  our  readers  have  doubtless  not  yet  forgotten. 

It  ia  needless  to  say  that  his  favorites  and  those  of  the 
king  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  antagonism,  which  brought 
about,  two  or  three  times  a  month,  duels  in  which  it  was 
not  rare  that  some  of  the  combatants  should  be  either 
killed  or  badly  wounded. 

As  for  Catherine,  she  had  reached  the  height  of  her 
ambition.  Her  favorite  son  had  moimted  the  throne  she 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  for  him,  or  rather  for  herself.  She 
reigned  under  his  name  while  seeming  to  care  no  more  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  tliink  only  of  the  salvation 
of  her  soul. 

Saint-Luc,  very  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  all  the  royal 
family,  sought  to  reassure  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very 
much  concerned  by  this  menacing  absence.  Convinced, 
like  every  one  else,  of  the  friendship  of  King  Henri  for 
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Saint-Luc,  he  had  thought  he  was  allyiug  himself  with  royal 
favor,  whereas,  it  seemed,  oq  the  contrary,  that  his  daughter 
had  married  something  like  a  disgrace.  Saint- Luc  took  great 
pains  to  inspire  in  him  an  assurance  he  did  not  feel  himself; 
and  his  friends  Maugiroa,  Schomberg,  and  Qu^lus,  clad  in 
their  nioitt  splendid  costumes,  stiff  in  their  most  gorgeous 
doublets,  the  enormous  rutfs  of  which  looked  like  dishes 
supporting  their  heads,  added  to  his  anxiety  by  their 
ironical  lamentations. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu,  I  my  dear  friend,"  said  Jaciiues  de  L^vis, 
Oomte  do  Qui^lus,  "  I  really  belie\'e  that  this  time  you  are 
done  for.  The  king  is  augry  because  you  laughed  at  his 
advice,  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  angry  because  you  laughed  at 
his  nose."  ' 

"No,"  answered  Saiut-Luc;  "you  are  mistaken,  Qu^ us. 
The  king  is  not  here  because  he  has  gone  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Minims  of  Vincennes,  and  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  absent 
because  he  is  in  love  with  soma  woman  I  have  forgotten  to 
invite." 

"Come,"  said  Haugiron,  "did  you  notice  the  king's 
expression  at  dinner?  Was  that  the  paternal  expression 
of  a  man  preparing  to  take  Iiis  staff  and  go  on  a  pilgrimage  ? 
And  as  for  the  Duo  d'Anjou,  do  you  imagine  that  if  bia 
absence  were  due  to  the  motive  you  suppose,  tliat  would 
prevent  his  Angevins  from  coming  ?  Do  you  see  a 
single  one  hero?  I^ok  I  a  total  eclipse, — not  even  that 
swaggerer  Bussy  1 " 

"  Kh,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  de  Brissac,  shaking  his 
head  in  dcs[)«ration,  "this  looks  to  me  like  a  complete 
disgrnoo.  Slaa  Dicu  I  how  can  our  house,  always  so  devoted 
Ui  his  Majesty,  have  incurred  his  displeasure  ?  " 

And  the  old  courtier  sorrowfully  raised  his  arms  to 
heaven-     The  young  men  looked  at  Saint-Luc  with  loud 
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bursts  of  laughter,  which,  far  from  soothing  tho  marshal, 
only  made  him  more  dismal. 

The  young  bride,  like  her  father,  wondered  in  what 
mauaer  Saint-Luc  had  displeased  the  king, 

Saint-Luo  himself  knew,  and  in  consequeuce  of  tltis  kuowl- 
edge  was  the  most  uneasy  of  all. 

All  at  once  the  two  doors  were  opened  wide  and  the  King 
was  announced. 

"  Ah  I "  radiantly  exclaimed  the  marshal,  "  now  I  have  no 
more  fears;  and  if  I  could  but  hear  the  Due  d'Anjou 
announced,  my  satisfaction  would  be  complete," 

"And  I,"  murmured  Saint-Lno,  —  "I  have  more  fear  of 
the  king  present  than  absent,  because  he  has  only  come  to 
play  rae  some  trick,  and  the  Due  d'Anjou  is  absent  for  the 
same  purpose." 

However,  notwithstanding  these  sad  reflections,  he  none 
the  less  rushed  to  meet  the  king,  -who  had  at  last  divested 
himself  of  his  sombre  chestnut  costume,  and  now  advanced 
resplendent  in  satin  and  plumes,  and  glittering  with  jewels. 

But  just  as  King  Henri  III.  appeared  at  one  of  the  doors, 
another  King  Henri  III.,  clad  exactly  like  the  first,  appeared 
at  the  opposite  door.  The  courtiers,  who  had  rushed  to 
meet  the  first,  like  the  tide  delayed  in  its  course  by  the 
pillar  of  an  arch  swept  back  towards  the  second  king. 

Henri  III.  noticed  the  movement,  and  seeing  before  him 
only  gaping  mouths,  staring  eyes,  and  wavering  bodies, 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  was  the  reply. 

The  king,  not  naturally  patient,  was  less  so  than  usual 
that  day ;  he  frowned,  hut  Saint-Luc  approached  and  said : 

"Sire,  it  is  Chicot,  your  jester,  who  has  dressed  himself 
exactly  like  your  Majesty,  and  is  giving  his  hand  to  the 
ladies  to  kiss," 

Henri  III.  laughed.    Chicot  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  the 
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last  of  the  Valois  a  liberty  aimilar  to  tliat  enjoyed  thirty 
years  before  by  Tiiboulet  at  the  court  of  Frauois  I.,  and 
forty  years  later  by  Langely,  at  the  court  of  King 
Louis  XIII. 

Chicot  waa  no  ordinary  jester.  Before  becoming 
"  Chicot,"  his  name  had  been  "  De  Chicot"  He  was  a 
Gascon  gentleman,  who,  having  beon  ill-treated  by  M.  de 
Uayeuue  in  eonaequeuce  of  a  love  affair,  in  which,  simple 
gentleman  though  he  wa^,  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
prince,  hod  taken  refuge  near  Henri  III.,  and  paid  the 
successor  of  Charles  IX.  for  his  protection  by  telling  him 
the  truth. 

"Eh,  Maati^r  Chicot," said  Henri, "two kings  here!  That 
is  a  great  deal." 

"  In  that  cose,  let  me  play  the  king  as  I  choose,  and  you 
play  the  part  of  the  Due  d'Anjou.  Perhaps  you  will  bo 
taken  for  him,  and  hear  things  which  will  tell  you,  not 
what  he  is  thinking,  but  what  he  is  doing." 

"True,"  said  the  king,  casting  a  discontented  glance 
around;  "my  brother  of  Anjou  is  not  here." 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  take  his  place.  That  is 
settled.  I  am  Henri,  and  you  are  Francis.  I  will  be 
sovereign,  and  yon  will  dance.  I  will  go  through  the  royal 
duties,  while  you,  poor  king,  will  amuse  yourself  a  little." 

The  king's  look  rested  on  Saint-Luc. 

"You  arc  right,  Chicot;  I  shall  dance,"  he  said. 

"Decidedly,"  thought  Brissac,  "I  was  very  wrong  to 
imagine  that  the  king  was  angry  with  us.  On  the  contrary, 
be  is  in  the  best  of  humors." 

And  he  rushed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  congratulating 
ever)'  one,  and  congratulating  himself  more  particularly  on 
having  given  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  stood  so  Itigh  in 
his  Majesty's  favor. 

However,  Saint-Luc  had  approached  hia  wife.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Brissac  was  not  a  beauty,  but  she  had  charming 
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black  eyes,  white  teetb,  and  a,  dazzllDg  complexion,  all  of 
which  made  a  most  attractive  face. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  stil!  following  her 
same  thoughts,  "  why  did  they  say  thiit  the  king  was  angry 
with  me  ?    Since  lus  arrival,  he  has  done  nothing  but  smile 


"  You  did  not  tell  me  that  after  dinner,  dear  Jeanne,  for 
his  look  then  frightened  you." 

"His  Majesty  was  probably  ia  a  bad  humor,"  said  the 
young  wife,  "  but  now  —  " 

"Now  it  is  much  worse,"  interrupted  Saint-Luc;  "the 
king  laughs  with  compressed  lips.  I  would  much  rather  he 
showed  bis  teeth.  Jeanne,  my  poor  love,  the  king  is  prepar- 
ing some  disagreeable  surprise  for  us.  Oh,  don't  look  at 
me  so  tenderly,  I  beg.  Turn  your  back  on  me.  Here  comes 
Maugiron ;  take  possession  of  him,  hold  him,  be  amiable 
with  him." 

"Do  you  know,  monsieur,  that  you  are  making  a  strange 
request,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  smile ;  "  were  I  to  obey  to 
the  letter,  one  might  think — " 

"Ah!"  said  Saint-Luc,  with  a  sigh,  "that  would  be  all 
the  better." 

And  turning  his  back  on  his  wife,  whose  astonishment 
knew  uo  bounds,  he  went  to  pay  his  court  to  Chicot,  who 
played  his  part  of  king  with  the  most  laughable  majesty 
and  success. 

However,  Henri,  who  had  abandoned  his  greatness,  took 
advantage  of  this  temporary  liberty  to  dance;  but  while  he 
danced  he  never  lost  sight  of  Saint-Luc. 

Sometimes  he  would  call  hira,  to  repeat  some  funny 
speech,  which,  witty  or  not,  always  made  Saint-Luc  laugh 
heartily.  Sometimes  he  would  offer  him  out  of  hia  comtit- 
box,  sugar-plums  or  candied  fruits,  which  Saint-Luc  found 
delicious.  Finally,  if  Saint-Luc  disappeared  for  an  instant 
from  the  room  in  which  the  king  stood,  to  do  the  honors 
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io  one  of  the  others,  the  king  iminediately  sent  one  of  his 
relativea  or  officers  in  quest  of  the  truant,  and  Saiiit-Luc 
would  return  und  smilingly  resume  his  place  beside  his 
master,  who  only  seemed  happy  when  near  him. 

All  at  once  a.  noise,  Hufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  above 
all  this  tumult,  arrested  Henri's  attention. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  he  said,  "  I  think  I  hear  Chicot's  voice ;  do 
you  hear,  Saint-Luc,  the  king  is  angry," 

"Ves,  sire,"  said  Saiut-Luc,  without  seeming  to  notice 
his  Majesty's  allusion;  "he  seems  to  be  quarrelling  with 
some  one." 

"  Go  and  see,"  said  the  king,  "  and  return  at  once,  to  tell 
me  what  it  is," 

Saint-Luc  obeyed.  In  fact,  Chicot  could  be  heard,  cry- 
ing out  through  his  nose  as  the  king  sometimes  did :  — 

"I  mudo  sumptuary  laws,  but  If  those  I  made  do  not 
suffice,  I  will  make  more;  I  will  make  them  until  I  have 
enough  ;  if  they  are  not  good,  they  will  at  least  be  numer- 
ous. By  the  horn  of  Beelzebub,  my  cousin,  six  pages. 
Monsieur  de  Bussy,  —  that  is  too  much ! " 

And  Chicot,  puffing  his  cheeks,  drawing  himself  np,  and 
putting  his  hand  to  his  side,  imitated  the  king  to  perfection. 

"  What  is  be  saying  about  hussy  ? "  asked  the  king, 
frowning. 

Saint^Luc  had  returned  and  was  about  to  reply,  when 
the  crowd  opened  and  showed  him  six  pages,  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  covered  with  chains,  and  bearing  on  their 
breasts  the  arms  of  their  master  glittering  in  jewels. 
Behind  thom  came  a  man,  young,  handsome,  and  haughty, 
who  walked  with  his  head  proudly  erect,  an  insolent  glance 
and  disdainful  smile,  and  whose  simple  dress  of  black 
velvet  contrasted  with  the  rich  costumes  of  his  pages. 

**  Bussy,"  they  said,  "  linssy  d'Aniboise.','  And  all  rushed 
to  meet  the  young  man  who  caused  this  romot,  and  stood 
a^ide  to  let  him  pass. 
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Maagiron,  Schomberg,  and  Qu^lua  had  taken  their  places 
near  the  king,  as  though  to  defeud  him. 

"  See ! "  said  the  first,  alluding  to  the  unexpected  presence 
of  Bussy,  and  the  continued  absence  o£  the  Due  d'Anjon, 
"  here  is  the  servant,  but  where  is  the  master  ?  " 

"Patience,"  answered  Qudlus;  "before  the  servant,  came 
the  servants  of  the  servant ;  the  master  o£  the  servant  is 
perhaps  behind  the  master  of  the  first  servants." 

"Look,  Saint-Luc,"  said  Schomberg,  the  youngest  and 
also  the  bravest  of  King  Henri's  favorites,  "do  you  know 
that  M.  de  Bussy  is  not  doing  you  much  honor  ?  Look  at 
that  black  doublet.    Mordleu,  that  is  no  wedding  garment !  " 

"  No,"  said  Qu^lua,  "  but  it  is  a  funeral  garment." 

"  Ah  I "  murmured  Henri,  "  would  that  it  were  his  own 
funeral,  and  that  he  were  wearing  mourning  for  himself,  in 
advance." 

"With  all  that,  Saiut-Luc,"  said  Maugiron,  "M.  d'AnJoa 
is  not  behind  Buasy.     Are  you  also  in  disgrace  with  him  ?  " 

That  "  also  "  wounded  Saint-Luc  to  the  heart. 

"  Why  should  ho  follow  Bussy  ?  "  eontinned  Quelus.  "  Do 
you  not  remember  that  when  his  Majesty  did  M.  de  Bussy 
the  honor  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  belong  to  him,  M.  de 
Bussy  replied,  that  being  of  the  house  of  Clermont,  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  belong  to  any  one,  and  that  he 
would  purely  and  simply  belong  to  himself,  certain  that  he 
should  find  in  himself  the  best  prince  in  the  world  ?" 

The  king  frowned,  and  bit  his  moustache. 

"Yet,  whatever  you  may  say,"  replied  Maugiron,  "he 
belongs  to  the  Due  d'Anjou." 

"Well,"  coolly  replied  Quelus,  "because  the  Duo  d'Anjou 
is  greater  than  our  king." 

This  observation  was  the  most  annoying  that  could  be 
made  before  Henri,  who  had  always  cordially  detested  the 
Due  d'Anjou.  Therefore,  though  he  answered  not  ft  word, 
he  turned  pale. 
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"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  Saint- Luc  ventured  to  say  in 
a  trembling  voine,  "  have  a  little  cbai-ity  for  my  guests,  and 
don't  spoil  my  wedding-day." 

These  words  of  Saint-Luc,  probably  brought  back  other 
thoughts  to  Henri's  mind. 

"  Yes,"  he  said, "  we  must  not  spoil  Saiut-Luc's  wedding- 
day." 

He  8i>oke  these  words  and  curled  his  moustache  with  a 
mocking  look  which  did  not  escape  the  poor  bridegroom's 
notice. 

"Well,"  cried  Schomberg,  "is  Bussy  related  to  the 
Brissaca  ?  " 

'*  Why,  so  ?  "  inquired  Maugiron. 

"  Because  here  is  Saint-Luc  defending  him.  The  devil ! 
in  this  poor  world,  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  defending 
ourselves ;  therefore  we  only  defend  our  relatives,  connec- 
tions, and  friends." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Saint-Liic,  "  M.  de  Bussy  is  neither 
my  friend,  my  connection,  nor  my  relative  ;  he  is  my  guest." 

The  king  shot  a  furious  glanoe  at  SaintrLuc. 

"  Besides,"  added  the  latter,  terrified  by  the  king's 
glance,  "  I  am  not  at  all  defending  him." 

Bussy  gravely  approached  behind  his  pages  and  was  going 
to  salute  the  king,  when  Chicot,  insulted  that  others  should 
have  the  precedence  of  the  respect  due  to  him,  cried  out: 

"  Eh,  there !  Bussy,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  Louis  de  Clermont, 
Comte  de  Bussy.  Is  it  necess-iry  to  give  you  all  your 
Qnmcs  to  let  you  know  that  you  are  Iwing  addressed  ?  Do 
yon  not  see  the  tnie  Henri  ?  Do  yon  not  distinguish  the 
king  from  the  jester?  The  one  to  whom  you  are  going, 
is  Chicot,  my  jester,  my  bufFoon.  who  does  so  many  droll 
things  that  I  nearly  die  of  laughter." 

Bussy  continued  his  way,  and  stood  in  front  of  Henri, 
whom  he  was  about  to  salute,  when  the  king  said,  — 

"  Do  you  not  hear,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  7     You  are  being 
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called,"  and  amid  the  shouts  oE  laughter  from  his  favorites, 
he  turned  his  bock  on  the  young  captain. 

Busay  reddened  with  anger,  but  restraining  his  first 
impulse,  he  affected  to  take  the  king's  remark  aerioualy. 
Without  seeming  to  have  heard  the  laughter  of  Qu^lus, 
Schomberg,  and  Maugiron,  without  seeming  to  have  noticed 
their  insolent  smiles,  he  turned  towards  Chicot 

"Ah,  pardon  me,  sire,"  he  said,  "  there  are  kings  who 
so  greatly  resemble  jesters  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  having  taken  your  jester  for  a  king." 

"  Hey  1 "  murmured  Henri,  turning  round,  "  what  does 
he  say  ? " 

"Nothing,  sire,"  said  Saint^Luc,  who  seemed,  that  evening, 
to  have  received  from  Heaven  the  mission  of  peace-maker ; 
"nothing,  absolutely  nothing," 

"  No  matter,  Maitre  Bussy,"  said  Chicot,  rising  on  his  toes 
to  imitate  the  king  when  the  latter  wished  to  look  majestic, 
"it  is  unpardonable." 

"  Sire,"  answered  Bussy,  "  forgive  me ;  I  was  preoccupied." 

"With  your  pages,  monsieur  ?"  said  Chicot,  in  an  ill- 
tempered  tone  ;  "  you  are  ruining  yourself  in  pages,  and,  par 
la  mordieu!  that  is  encroaching  upon  our  prerogatives." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Bussy,  who  understood  that  by  humor- 
ing the  jester,  the  king  would  be  humiliated.  "  I  beg  your 
Majesty  to  explain;  and  if  I  am  really  in  the  wrong  — 
well,  I  will  humbly  acknowledge  it." 

"  Cloth  of  gold,  for  those  clowns ! "  said  Chicot,  pointing 
to  the  pages,  "  while  yon,  a  gentleman,  a  colonel,  a  Clermont, 
almost  a  prince,  wear  simple  black  velvet ! " 

"Sire,"  said  Bussy,  turning  towards  the  king's  favorites, 
"  as  we  live  in  a  time  when  clowns  dress  like  princes,  I 
think  it  good  taste  for  princes  to  dress  like  clowns,  to 
make  a  difference." 

And  he  returned  to  the  magnificently  attired  favorites  the 
impertinent  smile  they  had  shortly  before  bestowed  on  him. 
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Henri  saw  his  friends  grow  pale  with  rage,  and  seem 
only  to  await  his  permission  to  throw  themselves  ou  Bussy. 
Qu^us,  the  most  animated  of  all  against  this  gentleman, 
u-ith  whom  be  would  already  have  fought,  had  not  the 
king  forbidden  it,  put  his  hand  to  his  sword. 

"  Do  you  say  this  for  me,  and  mine  ? "  cried  Cbioot, 
who,  having  usurped  the  king's  place,  answered  as  Henri 
should  have  done. 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  jester  assumed  such  an 
exaggerated  position  that  half  of  tlie  guests  burst  ont 
laughing.  The  other  half  did  not  laugh  for  a  very  simple 
reason ;  the  half  that  laughed,  laughed  at  the  other  half. 

However,  three  of  fiussy's  friends,  supposing  there  might 
be  some  altercation,  came  and  stood  beside  hira.  They 
were  Charles  Balzac  d'Entragues,  usually  called  Antraguet, 
Francis  d'Audie,  Vicomte  de  Ribeirac,  and  Livarot. 

On  seeing  these  hostile  preliminaries,  Saint-Luc  guessed 

kthat  Bussy  had  been  sent  by  Monsieur,  to  bring  about  some 
quarrel,  and  openly  defy  them.     He  trembled  more  than 
ever;  be  felt  himself  placed  between  the  angers  of  his  two 
powerful  enemies,  who  chose  his  house  as  their  battle-field. 
He  ran  to  Qu^lus,  who  seemed  the  most  animated  of  all, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  young  man's  sword : 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  1 "  he  said  to  him,  "  moderate 
yourself,  my  friend,  and  let  us  wait." 
"ffi/  parbleuf   moderate    your    own    self,"    he   cried. 
"  That  blockhead's  blow  strikes  you,  as  well  as  me.    Who- 
•rer  says  anything  against  one  of  us,  says  it  against  us  all ; 
Mid  whoever  says  something  against  us  all,   touches  the 
king." 
"Qn^los,   Quflus,"   said   8aint-Luo,  "think  of  the  Duo 
d'Anjou,  who  is  behind  Bussy,  — all  the  more   watchful 
because  he  ia  absent,  all  the  more  to  be  feared  because 
he  is  invisible.     I  hope  you  don't  insult  me  by  believing 
that  I  fear  the  servant;  I  only  fear  the  master." 
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"  Eh,  mordieu  !  "  cried  Qu^lua,  "  what  need  we  fear  when 
we  belong  to  the  ffing  of  France?  If  we  imperil  ourselves 
for  him,  the  King  of  France  will  defend  ua." 

"  You,  yea ;  but  me  ! "  piteously  said  Saint-Luc. 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Qu^lus,  "why  the  devil  did  you  get 
married,  knowing  how  jealous  the  king  is  in  his  friend- 
ships 1 " 

"  Good ! "  said  Saint-Luc  to  himself,  "  each  one  thinks  of 
himself,  —  let  na  not  forget  this;  and  since  I  wish  to  live  in 
peace,  at  least  during  the  first  fortnight  of  my  marriage, 
let  UB  try  and  make  a  friend  of  M,  d'Anjou," 

Thereupon  he  left  QuSlus  and  went  to  meet  Eussy. 

After  his  impertinent  speech,  Bussy  had  raised  his 
head  and  looked  around,  trying  to  hear  any  impertinent 
reply  to  hia  own  words.  But  all  heads  were  turned,  all 
lips  were  silent ;  some  feared  to  approve  before  the  king, 
others  feared  to  blame  before  Buasy. 

The  latter,  seeing  Saint-Luc  approach,  thought  he  had 
found  what  he  sought. 

"  Monsieur,"  aaid  Bussy,  "  am  I  indebted  to  the  words 
I  have  just  apoken  for  the  honor  of  the  conversation  you 
seem  to  desire  ?  " 

"To  the  words  you  have  just  spoken?"  asked  Saint- Lnc, 
with  his  most  gracious  smile.  "  What  have  you  just  said  ? 
I  heard  nothing.  No,  I  saw  you,  and  wished  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  saluting  you,  and  thanking  you  at  the  same 
time  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me  by  your 
presence  in  my  house." 

Bussy  was  a  superior  man  in  all  things ;  brave  unto 
madness,  but  cultivated,  witty,  and  well-bred.  He  knew 
the  courage  of  Saint-Luc,  and  understood  that  his  duties  as 
host  were  paramount  to  his  sensitiveness  on  the  point  of 
honor.  To  any  other,  he  would  have  repeated  hia  words,  — 
that  is,  his  insult ;  but  he  bowed  politely  to  Saint-Luc,  and 
replied  to  his  compliment  by  a  few  gracious  words. 
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"  Oh,  oh  I "  said  Henri,  seeing  Saint-Luc  near  Bussy.  "  I 
aw  afiaid  my  young  scapegrace  ia  seeking  a  quarrel  nith 
that  bully.  He  ia  right,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  killed.  Go 
and  see,  Qu^lus.  Ko,  not  you,  Qu^lus,  you  are  too  hot- 
headed.    Go,  Maugiron." 

Saint-Luc,  however,  did  not  let  him  come  near  Bussy, 
but  returned  with  him  to  the  king, 

"What  were  you  saying  to  that  coxcomb,  Bussy?" 
inquired  Henri. 

"I,  sire?" 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  I  said  '  good-«vening,' "  replied  Saint-Luc 

"  Ah,  ah  !  was  that  all  ?  "  growled  the  king. 

Saint-Luc  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  blunder. 

"  I  said  '  good-evening,' "  he  repeated,  "  and  I  added  that 
I  would  have  the  honor  of  saying '  good-moming,'  to-mor- 
row." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Henri ;  "  bead-strong  fellow  1 " 

"  But  will  your  gracious  Majesty  keep  my  secret  ?  "  added 
Saint-Luc,  affecting  to  speak  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  pardivK  !  "  said  Henri  III.,  "  I  don't  wish  my  words 
to  interfere.  It  is  certain  that  if  you  could  rid  me  of  him 
without  injury  to  yourself  —  " 

The  favorites  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  wMcli  Henri  III. 
pretended  not  to  notice. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  king,  "  the  fellow  is  too  inso- 
lent." 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  Saint-Luo.  "  However,  the  day  will 
come,  sire,  and  be  assured  be  will  find  his  master." 

"  Eh ! "  said  the  king,  shaking  his  head  up  and  down, 
"  the  rascal  is  a  famous  swordsman.  Why  is  he  not  bitten 
by  some  mad  dog  ?    That  would  rid  us  of  him  more  easily." 

He  looked  askance  at  Bussy,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
three  friends,  walked  to  and  fro,  jostling  and  jeering  at 
those  he  knew  to  be  most  hostile  to  the  Due  d'AnJou,  and, 
therefore,  friends  of  the  king. 
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"  Corbleu  I "  cried  Chicot,  "  don't  be  so  rude  to  my  gentle 
friends,  Maltre  Buasy ;  king  though  I  am,  I  iaght  with  my 
sword,  neither  more  nor  less  than  If  I  were  a  simple  jester." 

"Ah,  the  acampl"  murmured  Henri ;  "upon  my  word,  he 
sees  things  as  they  are." 

"  If  he  continue  such  jests,  I  shall  chastise  Chicot,  sire," 
said  Maugiron. 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  Maugiioo.  Chicot  is  a  gentleman, 
and  very  sensitive  on  all  questions  of  honor;  besides,  he 
is  not  most  deserving  of  punishment,  for  he  was  not  the 
most  insolent." 

This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Qu^us  made  a 
sign  to  D'O  and  D'Epernon,  who,  otherwise  engaged,  had 
taken  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Qu^lus,  taking  them  to  one  side,  "join 
the  council ;  you,  Saint-Luc,  talk  to  the  king,  and  finish 
your  reconciliation  which  seems  so  happily  begun," 

Saint-Luc  preferred  the  latter  duty,  and  approached  the 
king,  who  was  quarrelling  with  Chicot. 

During  this  time,  Qu^lus  drew  his  four  friends  into  a 
window  recess. 

"  Well,"  inquired  D'Epernon,  "  what  have  you  to  say  ? 
I  was  making  love  to  the  wife  of  Joyeuse,  and  I  warn  you 
that  if  your  news  is  not  most  interesting,  I  shall  not  forgive 
you." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  answered  Qu^us,  "that 
after  the  ball  I  set  off  immediately  for  the  chase." 

"  Well,"  said  D'O,  "  for  what  chase  ?  " 

"  That  of  the  wild  boar." 

"What  sudden  whim  has  seized  you,  to  go  in  this  cold 
weather,  and  be  killed  in  some  thicket  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  I  am  going." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  No,  with  Maugiion  and  Schomberg.  We  hunt  for  the 
king." 
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"  All,  yes !  I  imdeistaod,"  said  Scbooiberg  and  Maugiroa 
together. 

"  The  king  wislies  a  boEir'a  bead  for  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  With  the  collar  arranged  d  ritalienne,"  said  Maugiron, 
alluding  to  the  simple  turned-down  collar  worn  by  Bussy» 
in  contrast  with  the  mffs  of  the  favorites. 

"Ah,  ahl"  said  D'Epernon,  "very  well,  I  am  with  you." 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  D'O;  "I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Well,  look  around  you,  my  friend." 

"  Well,  I  am  looking." 

"  la  there  any  one  who  has  laughed  in  yoar  face  ?  " 

"  BuBsy,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Well,  is  he  not  a  wild  boar  whose  head  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  king?" 

"  You  think  that  the  king  — "  said  IfO. 

"  He  asks  for  it,"  answered  Qu^lus. 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  huut ;  but  how  shall  we  hunt  ?  " 

"In  ambush;  it  is  the  Bur«st  way." 

Bussy  noticed  the  conference,  and  not  doubting  that  he 
himself  was  the  subject,  laughingly  approached  with  his 
friends. 

"  Look,  Antraguet !  Look,  Ribeirac ! "  he  said,  "  How  they 
are  grouped  t  It  is  most  touching.  One  might  take  them 
for  Euryalus  ami  Nisus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Castor  and  — 
But  where  is  Pollux  ?  " 

"  Pollux  is  getting  married,"  said  Antraguet,  "  so  Castor 
is  left  without  a  mate." 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  ?  "  said  Buasy,  looking  at  them 
insolently. 

"  I  wager  they  are  inventing  some  new  starch." 

"No,  gentlemen,"  said  Quflus,  smiling,  "we  are  talking 
of  the  chase." 

"  Really,  my  lord  Cupid,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  is  very  cold  to 
go  hunting.    Your  skin  will  be  chapped." 
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"  Monflieur,"  replied  Maugiron,  with  the  same  politeness, 
"we  have  very  warm  gloves,  and  our  doubleta  are  liasd 
with  fur." 

"  Ah,  that  reassures  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  do  you  hunt  very 
soon  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  to-night,"  said  Sohomberg, 

"There  is  no  'perhaps,'  it  is  positively  to-night,"  added 
MaugirOD. 

"  lu  that  case,  I  must  warn  the  king,"  said  Bussy. 
"  What  will  hia  Majesty  aay  if  to-morrow  all  his  friends 
have  taken  cold  ?  " 

"Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  the  king,  monsieur," 
said  Qu^Ius ;  "  his  Majesty  knows  that  we  will  hunt." 

"  The  lark  ? "  queried  Bussy,  in  the  most  impertinent 
tone. 

"No,  monsieur,"  said  Qu^lua,  "we  hunt  the  boar.  We 
must  have  a  head." 

"  And  the  animal  ?  "  asked  Antr^uet. 

"  Has  been  scented,"  said  Schomberg. 

"  Still,  you  must  know  where  it  will  pass,"  said  Livarot. 

"  We  shall  try  to  get  information,"  said  VO.  "  Do  you 
hunt  with  us,  Monsieur  de  Bussy  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  latter,  continuing  the  conversation  in  the 
same  tone,  —  "  no,  I  am  really  unable.  To-morrow  I  must 
be  at  the  Due  d'Anjou's  for  the  reception  of  M.  de  Monso- 
reau,  whom  Monseigneur  baa  just  had  appointed  master  of 
the  hounds." 

"  But  to-night  ?  "  asked  Qu^lus. 

"  Ah,  to-night  I  am  unable.  I  have  an  appointment  in  a 
mysterious  house  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- An toine." 

"  Ah,  ah  1 "  said  D'Epernon,  "  is  Queen  Margot  in  Paris, 
incognito,  Monsieur  de  Bussy?  for  we  heard  that  you 
had  inherited  from  La  Mole." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  renounced  the  inheritance  some  time  ago. 
Thifl  is  another  person," 
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"  And  this  persoa  expects  you,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoioe  ?  "  asked  D'O. 

*'  Exactly ;  I  sliall  even  ask  your  advice,  Monsieiu  de 
Qu^us." 

"  Speak ;  although  I  am  no  lawyer,  I  pride  myself  on 
giving  good  advice,  particularly  to  my  friends." 

"They  say  that  the  streets  of  Paris  are  unsafe;  the 
Faubourg  Saiiit-Antoine  is  a  very  lonely  quarter.  WMch 
■way  would  you  advise  me  to  go  there  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Quelus,  "as  the  ferryman  of  the  Louvre 
will  doubtless  spend  his  night  waiting  for  as,  in  your 
place,  monsieur,  I  would  take  the  little  ferry-boat  of  the 
Pr^-aux-ClercB ;  I  would  get  out  at  the  corner  tower,  follow 
the  quay  as  far  as  the  Grand  Cliatelet,  and  then  through 
the  Hue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine, 
Once  at  the  end  of  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine,  if  you  pass  the 
HBlel  des  Tournelles  without  accident,  you  will  probably 
reach  in  safety  the  mysterious  house  of  which  you  spoke 
just  now." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  indications,  Monsieur  de  Qu^lus," 
said  Bussy.  "  You  said  the  ferry-boat  of  the  Pr^ux-Clercs, 
the  corner  tower,  the  quay,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Ch&teleti 
the  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  and  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  Be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  change  one  line." 

And  bowing  to  the  five  friends,  he  withdrew,  saying 
aloud  to  Balzac  d'Entragues :  — 

"Positively,  Antraguet,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
those  people ;  let  us  go," 

Livarot  and  Ribeirac  began  to  laugh,  following  Bussy 
and  D'Entragues,  who  withdrew,  but  who,  as  they  did  so, 
turned  around  several  times. 

The  favorites  remained  perfectly  calm.  They  seemed  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  understand  nothing. 

As  Bussy  was  crossing  the  last  tahn,  in  which  stood 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  husband. 
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Saint-Luc  made  her  a  sign,  iodicating  by  a  glauce  the  Duo 
d'Anjou's  favorite,  who  was  preparing  to  leave,  Jeanne 
understood  at  once,  with  that  promptness  which  is  the 
special  gift  of  womeo,  and  numiiig  to  the  gentleman,  she 
stopped  him. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Busay."  she  said,  "  every  one  is  talk- 
ing of  a  sonnet  you  have  made." 

*'  Against  the  king,  madame  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  No,  in  honor  of  the  queen.     Do  repeat  it  to  me." 

"Most  willingly,"  said  Bussy;  and  offering  his  arm  to 
iVIadame  de  Saint-Luc,  he  went  off,  repeating  the  desired 
sonnet. 

During  this  time,  Saint-Luc  softly  joined  his  friends,  and 
heard  Qu^lus  saying,  — 

"  The  animal  will  not  be  difficult  to  follow  with  such 
tracks ;  therefore,  at  the  corner  of  the  H6tel  des  Tournelles, 
near  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  opposite  the  Hotel  Saint-Pol." 

"  Each  with  a  lackey  ?  "  asked  D'Ki>ernon. 

"  Not  at  all,  Nogaret,  not  at  all,"  said  Qu^lus.  "  Let  us 
be  alone,  know  our  secret  alone,  and  do  the  work  alone. 
I  hate  him,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  allow  a  lackey  to 
touch  him ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman," 

"  Shall  we  go  out  all  six  together  ?  "  asked  Maugiron. 

"  All  five,  but  not  all  six,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

"Ah,  true!  "  said  Schomberg;  "we  forgot  that  you  had 
taken  unto  yourself  a  wife,  and  still  treated  you  as  a 
bachelor." 

"  In  fact,"  said  D'O,  "  it  is  only  just  that  poor  Saint-Luc 
should  remain  with  his  wife  on  his  wedding-night." 

"You  are  mistaken,  gentlemen,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "it  is 
not  my  wife  who  keeps  me,  though  you  must  admit  that 
she  is  well  worth  my  staying;  it  is  the  king." 

"Howl  the  king?" 

"  Yes,  his  Majesty  wishes  me  to  return  with  him  to  the 
Louvre," 
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The  young  men  looked  &t  each  other  with  a.  smile  that 
Saint-Lue  tried  in  vain  to  fathom. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  aaid  Qu^lua.  "  The  king  is  so 
marvellously  fond  of  you  that  he  cauuot  do  without  you," 

"  Besides,"  added  Schombei'g,  '■  we  have  no  need  of  SaiuU 
Luc.     Let  us  leave  him  to  hia  king  and  to  his  wife." 

"  Eh !  the  beast  is  heavy,"  said  D'Eperuuu. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Qu^lus.  "  Let  me  face  huu  with  a  boar- 
spear,  and  I  will  settle  the  matter," 

Henri's  voice  was  heard,  calling  Saint-Luc. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  latter,  "the  king  ia  calling  me. 
Good  luck  to  you,  and  au  revoir." 

He  left  them  immediately ;  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
king,  he  glided  near  the  walls,  through  the  rooms,  still 
tilled  with  spectators  and  dancers,  and  reached  the  door, 
near  which  stood  Bussy,  still  conversing  with  the  fair 
hostess,  who  was  doing  her  best  not  to  let  htm  escape. 

"Ah,  good  evening,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  How  frightened  you  look  I  Do  you  take 
part  in  the  great  hunt  that  is  being  organized  ?  It  would 
be  ft  proof  of  your  courage,  but  not  of  your  gallantry," 

"  Monsieur,"  answered  Saint-Luc,"!  looked  frightened 
because  I  was  seeking  you." 

"Ah,  really?" 

"And  I  was  afraid  yon  had  gone.  Dear  Jeanne,"  be 
added,  "  tell  your  father  to  try  and  stop  the  king.  I  must 
exchange  a  few  words  in  private  with  M.  de  Bussy." 

Jeanne  hastened  away,  not  understanding  these  neces- 
sities, but  submitting  to  them  because  she  felt  them  to  be 
important. 

"  What  have  yon  to  say  to  me,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  ?  " 
asked  Bussy. 

"I  wish  tot«ill  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  answered  Saint- 
Lac,  "  that  if  you  have  any  appointment  for  to-night  you 
had  best  postpone  it  until  to-morrow,  because  the  etreeta  o£ 
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Paris  are  unsafe ;  and  if,  pei-chance ;  this  appointineut  should 
take  you  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bastille,  you  would  do  well 
to  avoid  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles,  where  there  ia  a  corner 
in  which  several  men  could  easily  conceal  themselves. 
This  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you,  Monaieur  de  Bussy.  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  thinking  that  a  man  like  you  could  know 
fear  —  only  reflect." 

At  this  moment  Chicot's  voice  was  heard  crying  out ;  — 

"  Saint-Luc,  my  dear  Saint-Luc !  Do  not  hide  yourself 
that  way.  You  see  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  return  to  the 
Louvre." 

Near  the  jester  stood  Henri  III.,  to  whom  one  page  was 
already  handing  the  heavy  ermine-lined  cloak,  while 
another  held  thick  gloves,  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  a 
third  the  velvet  mask  lined  with  satin, 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  addressing  the  two  Henris  at  the 
same  time,  "  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  lighting  you  to  your 
litters." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Henri.  "Chicot  goes  his  way,  and  I  go 
mine.  My  friends  are  all  worthless  scamps  who  let  me 
return  alone  to  the  Louvre,  while  they  go  in  search  of 
adventures.  I  had  counted  on  them,  and  they  have  failed 
me  j  now,  you  cannot  let  me  go  home  in  this  way.  You  are 
a  sober,  married  man,  and  must  take  me  back  to  the  queen. 
Come,  my  friend,  come.  Hey  there !  a  horse  for  Monsieur 
de  SainULuc. — No,  it  is  useless,"  he  added,  changing  bis 
mind.  "My  litter  is  wide  ;  there  is  room  for  two." 

Jeanne  de  Brissac  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  conversa- 
tion ;  she  wished  to  speak,  to  say  a  word  to  her  husband, 
to  tell  her  father  that  the  king  was  carrying  Saint-Luc 
away,  but  the  latter  placed  his  finger  to  his  lips,  warning 
her  to  be  silent  and  circumspect. 

"  Peste  ! "  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  now  that  I  am  on 
good  terms  with  Francis  d'Anjou,  let  ua  not  quarrel  with 
Henri   de  Yalois.  —  Sire,"  he   added  aloud,  "I  am  here. 
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and  BO  devoted  to  your  Majesty  that  I  would  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  if  you  commanded  me." 

There  was  a  great  tumult,  grand  salutations,  then  com- 
plete silence  to  hear  the  king's  leave-taking  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Brissac  and  her  father.    His  words  were  charming. 

Then  the  horses  pranced  in  the  courtyard,  the  torches 
threw  their  red  light  on  the  windows.  Finally,  all  the 
courtiers  of  royalty,  and  all  the  wedding-guests  dis- 
appeared, half-laughing,  half-shivering,  in  the  dosky 
\  'Shadow. 

Jeanne,  left  alone  with  her  women,  entered  her  chamber 

ind  knelt  before  the  image  of  a  saint  in  whom  she  had 

[  -great  faith.     Then  she  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  left 

alone,  and  that  a  re[>ast  should  be  prepared  for  her  husband. 

M.  de  Brissac  did  more ;  he  sent  six  guards  to  await  the 
young  bridegroom  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre  and  escort  him 
home.  But  two  hours  Uter,  the  guards  sent  one  of  their 
companions  to  inform  the  marshal  that  all  the  doors  of  the 
Louvre  were  closed,  and  that  before  shutting  the  last,  the 
captain  of  the  watch  had  said,  — 

"  It  is  useless  to  wait  any  longer ;  no  one  will  leave  the 
Louvre  to-night.  His  Majesty  is  in  bed,  aud  every  one  is 
asleep." 

The  marshal  carried  this  news  to  his  daughter,  who 
answered  that  she  was  too  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  but  would 
Bit  up  aud  wait  for  her  husband. 
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The  Porte  Saint-Antoine  was  a  kind  of  stone  arch, 
almost  similar  to  our  present  Forte  Saint-Denis  and  Porte 
Saiot-Martin,  only  it  was  connected  on  the  left  with  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Bastille,  and  was  thus  attached  to 
the  old  fortress. 

The  space  to  the  right,  between  the  gate  and  the  HStel 
de  Breta^e  was  wide,  dark,  and  muddy.  This  space  was 
little  frequented  by  day,  and  quite  deserted  after  nightfall, 
for  all  the  nocturnal  passers-by  seemed  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  path  near  the  fortress,  to  place  themselves  in  some  way, 
at  a  time  when  the  streets  were  dens  of  thieves,  and  the 
watch  was  practically  unknown,  under  the  protection  of  the 
donjon  sentinel,  who  could  be  of  no  assistance  beyond 
that  of  calling  for  help,  ajid  thus  frightening  malefactors 
away. 

Of  course,  on  winter  nights  the  passers-by  were  even 
more  prudent  than  on  summer  nights. 

The  night  during  which  took  place  the  events  we  have 
already  related,  and  those  that  are  about  to  follow,  was  so 
cold,  so  blafik,  and  so  cloudy,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived 
between  the  battlements  of  the  fortress  the  sentinel,  who 
was  equally  unable  to  distinguish  any  one  passing  on  the 
square  below. 

Before  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  on  the  side  towards  the 
city,  there  were  no  houses,  only  tall  walls.  These  walls 
belonged  on  the  right,  to  the  Church  of  Saint-Paul,  and  on  the 
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left  to  the  Hdtel  des  Toumelies.  At  the  end  of  this  hotel, 
near  the  Rue  Saint-Oatherine,  the  wall  formed  the  recess 
of  which  Saint-Luc  had  spoken  to  Bussy. 

Then  came  the  block  of  houses  situated  between  the  Rue 
de  Jouy  and  the  great  Hue  Saint- Ajitoine,  iuto  which 
I  opened  at  this  time  the  Bue  des  Biilettes,  and  Saint-Cathe- 
I  Tine's  Church. 

Moreover,  there  were  no  lighta  in  this  old  part  of  Paris 
we  have  just  described.  On  nights  when  the  moon  illum- 
ined the  earth,  the  gigantic  Bastille  towered  dark,  majestic 
and  motionless,  strongly  outlined  against  the  starry  azure 
of  the  heavens ;  but  on  dark  nights,  the  place  where  it 
stood  was  only  marked  by  a  deeper  gloom,  in  which  flickered, 
here  and  there  the  pale  lights  from  some  windows. 

On  this  night,  which  had  begun  with  a  sharp  frost  and 
which  was  to  hnisb  with  a  heavy  snow-storm,  no  passer-by 
walked  over  the  frozen  ground  of  the  sort  of  road-way 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  faubourg,  and  always  selected 
by  belated  wayfarers.  However,  a  practised  eye  might 
have  detected,  in  that  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Toumelies, 
several  black  shadows  which  moved  enough  to  show  that 
they  belonged  to  poor  devils  with  human  bodies  who  seemed 
to  find  great  difficulty  in  retajning  the  natural  warmth, 
which  diminished  with  every  minute,  on  account  of  the 
motionless  position  to  which  they  seemed  to  have  volun- 
tarily  condemned  themselves  in  the  expectation  of  some 
event. 

The  sentinel  of  the  tower,  unable  to  see  through  the 
darkness,  could  not  hear  more  distinctly;  these  shadows 
conversed  in  almost  inaudible  tones,  yet  their  conversation 
was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  interest. 

"That  devil  of  a  Bussy  was  right,"  said  one  of  the 
shadows.  "  This  is  a  night  such  as  we  had  at  Warsaw,  when 
King  Henri  was  Ring  of  Poland ;  and  if  this  continues,  our 
skins  will  crack,  as  he  predicted." 
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"  Come,  corae,  Maugiron,  yon  complain  like  a  woman," 
answered  another  voice,  "  It  is  not  warm,  I  admit ;  but  pull 
your  cloak  over  your  eyes,  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets 
*nd  you  will  not  feel  the  cold." 

"  Really,  Schomberg,"aaidathirdBhadow,  "you  may  talk, 
and  any  one  would  know  yon  were  a  German.  As  for  me, 
my  lips  are  bleeding,  and  ray  moustache  is  stiff  with  icicles." 

"  It  ia  my  hands,"  said  a  fourth.  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
would  wager  I  had  none." 

"  Why  did  yon  not  borrow  your  mamma's  muif,  my  poor 
Qu^lua  ?  "  answered  Schomberg.  "  The  good  woman  would 
have  lent  it  to  yon,  particularly  if  you  had  told  her  we  were 
to  get  rid  of  that  dear  Bussy,  whom  she  loves  so  fondly." 

"Eh,  man  DUitt  have  patience,"  said  a  fifth  voice.  "I 
am  sure  you  will  soon  be  complaining  of  being  too  warm." 

"May  Heaven  hear  you,  lyEpemon,"  said  Maugiron, 
stamping  his  feet. 

"  I  did  not  speak,"  said  D'Epernon,  "  it  was  D'O.  I  am 
silent  because  I  am  afraid  my  words  will  freeze." 

"  What  were  you  saying  ?  "  asked  Quoins  of  Maugiron. 

"D'O  was  saying,"  replied  Mangiron,  "that  we  would 
soon  be  too  warm,  and  I  answered, '  May  heaven  hear  you ! ' " 

"Well,  I  think  we  are  heard.  Do  I  not  see  something 
coming  through  the  Rue  Saint-Paul  ?  " 

"  Wrong ;  it  cannot  be  he." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  named  another  route." 

"He  may  have  suspected  something,  and  changed  his 

"  You  do  not  know  Bussy ;  where  he  said  he  will  pass, 

he  will  pass,  even  though  he  knew  the  devil  himself  were 

lying  in  wait  to  bar  the  way." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Qu^ua,  "  here  come  two  men." 

"  Why,  yes,"  repeated  two  or  three  voices,  recognizing 

the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
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"In  this  case,  let  us  attack." 

"  One  moment,"  said  D'Epemon ;  "  let  us  not  kill  hoDent 
citizens  or  worthy  women.     Look !  they  stop." 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  SainH'aul,  which  op«n8 
on  the  Rue  SaintrAntoine,  the  two  persons  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  five  companiona  had  stopped,  as  if  in 
nncei-tainty. 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  said  Quflua,  "  can  they  have  seen  uB  ?  " 

"  How  could  they,  when  wo  can  hardly  see  each  other  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Qu^lus,  "  Look !  they  are  turning 
to  the  left,  they  are  stopping  before  a  house.  They  are 
looking  arouud." 

"Yes,  they  are." 

"  I  think  they  mean  to  go  in.  Eh !  one  moment.  They 
may  be  trying  to  escape  us  1 " 

"  But  it  is  not  he,  since  he  was  to  go  to  the  Faubourg 
SaintrAntoine,  and  these,  having  come  out  near  Saint-Paul, 
go  down  the  street,"  answered  Maugiron. 

"  Eh  I "  said  Schomberg,  "  who  tells  you  that  the  cunning 
fellow  did  not  g:ive  you  a  false  indication,  either  purposely 
or  by  accident?  " 

"  After  all,  that  might  be,"  said  Qu^lus. 

This  supposition  made  the  troupe  of  gentlemen  bound  like 
a  pack  of  famished  bounds.  They  left  their  retreat,  and 
rushed  with  drawn  swords  against  the  two  men  standing  in 
front  of  the  door. 

One  of  the  men  had  just  introduced  a  key  into  the  lock ; 
the  door  had  yielded,  and  was  beginning  to  open,  when  the 
noise  of  their  assailants  made  the  two  mysterious  person^es 
look  up. 

"  What  ia  this  ? "  nsked  the  smaller  of  the  two  com- 
panions.    "Do  you  think  it  is  against  us,  IVAurilly  ?  " 

"  Ah,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  one  who  had  just  opened 
the  door,  "it  looks  like  it  Will  you  name  yourself,  or 
remain  incognito  ?  " 
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"  Armed  men  I  an  ambush  ! " 

■'  Home  jealous  lover  watching  us.  Vrai  Dieu  !  I  told  you, 
moiiseigneur,  that  the  lady  was  too  beautifulnot  to  be  courted." 

"  Let  us  enter  quickly,  Aurilly.  A  siege  is  better  resisted 
within  than  without  a  door," 

"  Yes,  monseigueur,  when  there  are  no  enemies  in  the 
citadel.     But  who  tells  you  —  ?  " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish.  The  young  men  had  traversed 
that  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. Qudlus  and  Maugiron,  who  had  followed  tlie  wall, 
threw  themselves  between  the  door  and  those  who  wished 
to  enter,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  Schomberg, 
D'O,  and  D'Epemon  attacked. 

"  To  death !  to  death  ! "  cried  Qui^lus,  who  was  the  most 
fiery  of  the  band. 

Suddenly,  the  one  who  had  been  called  Monseigneur,  and 
who  had  not  told  hia  companion  whether  he  would  remain 
incognito,  tnmed  towards  Quelus,  and  proudly  folding  his 
arms:  — 

"I  think  you  cried  'to  death  I'  in  speaking  to  a  son  of 
France,  Monsieur  de  Quelus,"  he  sajd  in  a  sharp  tone  while 
hia  eyes  dashed. 

"  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou  1 "  he  cried. 

"  Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Anjou !  "  repeated  the  others. 

"Well  I  "said  Franqois  iu  a  threatening  tone.  "Do  we 
still  say, '  To  death  1  to  death  1 '  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  stammered  D'Epemon,  "  it  was  a  jest ; 
forgive  ua." 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  D'O,  in  turn,  "  we  did  not  dream 
of  meeting  your  Highness  in  this  deserted  corner  of  Paris." 

"  A  jest  1 "  said  the  duke,  without  even  honoring  D'O  with 
a  reply;  "you  have  singular  ways  of  jesting.  Monsieur 
d'Epernon.  Since  it  was  not  intended  tor  me,  for  whom 
was  your  jeat  7  " 

"Monseigneur,"  respectfully  answered  Schomberg,  "we 
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saw  S&int-Luc  leave  the  Hotel  de  MontiuoKDcy  and  oome 
this  way.  We  thought  it  very  odd,  and  wished  to  know 
why  he  left  his  wife  on  his  wedding-night." 

The  excuse  was  plausible,  for  in  all  probability  the  Duo 
d'Anjou  would  bear  the  next  day  thiit  SainULuc  had  not 
alept  at  the  H6tel  de  Montmorency,  and  that  uews  would 
coincide  with  what  Schomherg  had  just  said. 

"  Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  ?  You  took  me  for  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Luc,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Tea,  monBeigneur,"  simultaneously  replied  the  five 
companions. 

"  And  since  when  can  we  be  mistaken  for  each  other  ?  " 
said  Mousieur  d'Anjou.  "  M.  de  Saint-Luc  Is  a  head  taller 
than  I  am." 

"  That  is  true,  monseigneur,"  said  Qu^lua ;  "  but  he  is 
just  the  same  height  as  M.  d'  Aurilly,  who  has  the  honor  of 
aocom  panyingyou." 

"  Besides,  the  uight  is  veiy  dark,  monseigneur,"  replied 
Maugirou. 

"And  seeing  a  man  put  a  key  in  the  lock,  we  took  him 
for  the  principal  one  of  the  two,"  murmured  D'O. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  Qu^us,  "do  not  suppose  that  we 
had  the  shadow  of  an  evil  thought  towards  you,  not  even 
that  of  disturbing  your  pleasures." 

While  S]>eaking  and  listening  to  the  more  or  less  logical 
answers,  prompted  by  astonishment  or  fear,  Framjois,  by  a 
skilful  strategic  manceuvre,  had  left  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  and  closely  followed  by  his  lute-player,  D'Aurilly,  the 
usual  companion  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  had  already 
moved  so  far  from  the  door  that  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  near  it. 

"My  pleasures?"  he  said  sharply.  "What  makes  yoa 
think  I  take  my  pleasures  here  ?  " 

"Ah,  monseigneur,  in  any  case,  and  whatever  the  pur- 
poses for  which  you  came,"  replied  Qu^us,  "  pardon  us,  and 
let  us  retire." 
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*'  Very  well ;  adieu,  gentlemen," 

"  Monseigueur,"  added  D'Epernon,  "  our  discretion  is 
well  known  to  your  Higlinesa  —  " 

The  I>uc  d'Anjou,  who  liad  already  retreated  one  step, 
stopped  and  frowned. 

"  Discretion,  Monsieur  de  Nogaret,  —  did  I  ask  for  any, 
pray  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  we  supposed  that  your  Highness,  alone  at 
this  hour,  and  followed  by  your  confidant  —  " 

"  You  were  mistaken.  This  is  what  you  must  believe  — 
what  I  wish  to  have  believed." 

The  five  gentlemen  listened  in  the  deepest  and  mo8t 
respectful  silence. 

"I  was  going,"slowly  resumed  the  I>uc  d'Anjou,  as  though 
he  wished  to  engrave  every  word  on  the  memory  of  his 
listeners  —  "I  was  going  to  consult  the  Jew  Manasses,  who 
can  read  the  future  in  glass  and  in  coffee  dregs.  He  lives, 
as  you  know,  Rue  de  la  Tonmelle.  In  passing,  D'Aurilly 
perceived  you,  and  took  you  for  some  archers  going  the 
rounds.  Therefore,"  he  added  with  a  sort  of  gayety  very 
frightening  for  those  who  knew  the  prince, "  being  true  eon- 
suitors  of  sorcerers,  we  went  along  the  walla  to  escape  your 
terrible  glances,  if  possible," 

While  speaking  thus,  the  prince  had  gradually  returned 
to  the  Kue  Saint-Paul,  and  was  within  calling  distance  of 
the  sentinels  of  the  Bastille,  in  case  of  an  attack ;  he  was 
not  quite  reassured  on  that  point.  In  spite  of  their  excuses 
and  respects,  he  knew  the  secret  and  inveterate  hatred 
cherished  against  him  by  Henri  III. 'a  favorites. 

"  And  now  that  you  know  what  to  believe,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, what  to  say,  adieu,  gentlemen.  It  is  useless  to 
add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  followed." 

All  bowed  and  took  leave  of  the  prince,  who  turned  sev- 
eral times  to  look  at  them  while  he  himself  took  a  few 
steps  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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" MoHBeignear,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "I  would  wage t  those 
men  had  evil  designs.  It  is  ueor  midnight ;  we  are,  as  they 
said,  iu  a  lonely  quarter.  Let  us  return  quickly  to  the 
UStel.    Monseigneur,  let  us  return." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  prince,  stopping ;  "  let  ua,  on  the 
contrary,  take  advantage  of  their  departure." 

"  Your  Highness  is  mistaken,"  said  D'Aurilly ;  "  they  have 
not  disappeared  in  the  least  They  have  returned  to  tlieir 
hiding-place,  as  Monseigneur  can  see  for  himself;  do  yon 
see  them,  monseigneur,  —  there  in  the  hollow  at  the  comer 
of  the  Hfttel  des  Tournellea  ?  " 

Francois  looked.  IVAurilly  had  spoken  the  exact  tmth. 
The  five  gentlemen  bad  in  fact  resumed  their  position,  and 
they  evidently  meditated  some  project  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  prince ;  perhaps  they  had  taken  this  position 
on];  to  watch  the  duke  and  his  companion,  and  see  if  they 
were  really  going  to  tho  Jew  Manassas. 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  asked  D'Aurilly,  "  what  have  yoa 
decided  ?  I  will  do  whatever  your  Highness  orders,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  remain." 

"Mordieut"  said  the  prince,  "it  is  very  annoying  to 
give  up." 

"Yes,  I  know,  monseigneur;  but  the  pleasure  may  Ite 
postponed.  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  your 
Highness  that  I  have  gained  information  ;  the  house  is  retite<l 
for  one  year ;  we  know  that  the  lady's  room  is  on  the  first 
story;  we  have  bribed  her  maid,  and  have  a  key  that 
opens  ber  door.    With  all  these  advantages,  we  can  wait." 

"  Tou  are  sure  that  the  door  yielded  7  " 

"  Yes,  J  am  sure,  when  I  tried  the  third  key," 

"  By  tlie  way,  did  you  close  it  ?  " 

"  The  door  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Certwnly,  monseigneur." 

However  forcibly  D'Aurilly  had  made  this  statement,  we 
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must  say  that  lie  was  less  Buro  of  having  closed  the  door 
than  of  having  opened  it ;  but  hia  assurance  satisfied  the 
prince  on  both  points. 

"  However,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
for  myself  —  " 

"  What  they  are  doing  there,  monseigneur  ?  I  can  tell 
you  with  no  fear  of  error ;  they  ate  lying  in  wait  for  some 
one.  Let  us  go.  Your  Highness  has  enemies  ;  who  knows 
what  they  might  not  attempt  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I  consent ;  let  us  go,  but  we  shall  return." 

"  Not  to-night,  at  all  events,  monseigneur.  Your  High- 
ness should  appreciate  my  fears ;  I  see  snares  at  every  step, 
and  surely  I  may  feel  some  terror,  when  I  accompany  the 
first  prince  of  the  royal  family,  —  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
whom  so  many  people  wish  to  deprive  of  his  inheritance." 

These  last  words  made  so  much  impression  on  Francois 
that  he  immediately  decided  to  retire,  still  he  did  not  do  so 
without  raging  against  this  meeting,  and  mentally  register- 
ing the  promise  to  repay  the  five  gentlemen  on  some 
suitable  occasion. 

"  Very  well,  let  us  return  to  the  hotel ;  we  shall  find 
Bussy,  who  must  he  back  from  that  cursed  wedding.  He 
will  have  picked  up  some  good  quarrel,  and  killed  or  pre- 
pared to  kill  some  of  those  favorite  weaklings,  and  that  will 
console  me." 

"  Come,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Aurilly,  "  let  us  have  hope 
in  Bussy.  I  ask  for  nothing  better ;  and  in  this  particular 
I  have,  like  your  Highness,  great  confidence  in  him." 

They  went. 

They  had  soaroely  turned  the  comer  of  the  Kue  de  Jouy 
when  our  five  companions  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Tison,  a  horseman,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  make  his 
appearance.  The  firm  step  of  the  horse  resounded  on  the 
almost  petrified  soil,  and  a  feeble  ray  of  moonlight,  strug- 
gling through  the  dense  snow  clouds,  tipped  with  silver  the 
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white  plume  of  hia  cap.  He  reined  in  and  cautiously 
restr^ned  his  impatient  steed,  who  foamed  at  being  thus 
held  in  check. 

"  This  tiiue,"  sajd  Qu^luB,  "  it  is  he." 

"  Impossible ! "  said  Maugiron. 

"Why  so?" 

"BecautiQ  he  is  alone,  and  we  left  him  with  Livarot, 
D'Eutrogues,  and  Bibeirao,  who  would  nut  have  let  him 
run  such  a  risk." 

"  It  is  he,  nevertheless  ;  it  is  he,"  said  D'Epemon. 
"  Look  I  do  yoa  not  recognize  his  sonorous  hum,  and  his 
insolent  way  of  carrying  his  head  ?  " 

"Then,"  said  IVO,  "it  is  a  suare." 

"At  all  events,  snare  or  no,  it  is  he;  and  as  it  is  he, 
to  arms  I " 

It  was  indeed  Bussy  who  came  carelessly  through  the 
Kue  Saint-Antoine,  and  followed  exactly  the  route  indicated 
by  Qu^lus ;  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  received  Saint* Luc's 
warning,  and  notwithstanding  the  natural  thrill  produced 
by  these  words,  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  three  friends  at 
the  door  of  the  HOtel  de  Montmorency. 

This  was  one  of  the  bravadoes  in  which  the  valiant 
colonel  delighted,  and  he  said  of  himself :  "  I  am  bat  a 
simple  gentleman,  but  in  my  breast  beats  the  heart  of  an 
emperor ;  and  when  I  read,  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  the  exploits 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
hero  of  antiquity  whom  I  could  not  imitate  in  all  that  ha 
has  done." 

And  besides,  Bussy  liad  thought  that  perhaps  Saint-LuCi 
whom  he  did  not  usually  count  among  his  friends,  and 
whose  unexpected  interest  was  only  due  to  the  perplexed 
situation  in  which  he,  Saint-Luc,  found  himself,  had  only 
warned  him  of  the  danger  to  persuade  him  to  take  precau- 
tions which  might  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his 
sdversaries,  supposing    he    had   adversaries   waiting    for 
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Mm.  Now,  Bussy  dreaded  ridicule  more  than  danger.  He 
had,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  a  reputation  for 
couri^,  which  could  only  be  sustained  on  the  same  lerel 
by  engaging  in  the  rasheat  adventures.  Therefore,  like 
one  of  Plutarch's  men,  he  had  dismissed  his  three  compan- 
ions, a  vigorous  escort,  that  would  have  obtained  for  him 
the  same  respect  as  a  squadron;  and  alone,  his  arms  folded 
under  his  cloak,  with  no  other  weapons  tliau  his  sword  and 
his  dagger,  he  advanced  towards  the  house  where  awaited 
him,  not  a  mistress,  as  one  might  have  thought,  but  a 
letter,  sent  to  him  each  month,  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  in  memory  of  their  good  friendship, 
and  which  the  brave  gentleman,  faithful  to  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  beautiful  Marguerite,  and  which  he  had 
never  broken,  went  to  fetch,  at  night,  alone  and  unattended, 
from  the  dwelling  of  the  messenger. 

He  had  passed  with  impunity  from  the  Rue  des  Grands- 
Augusttns  to  the  Rue  Saint-Autoiue,  when  at  the  Rue 
Sainte-Catherine  his  bright  and  piercing  eye  distinguished 
in  the  darkness,  near  the  wall,  those  human  forms  which 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  less  warned,  had  not  perceived  at  first. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  a  truly  brave  heart,  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  a  feeling  of  esaltation  which  carries  the  physical 
and  mental  facuSties  to  their  highest  point  of  perfection. 

Bussy  counted  the  black  shadows  on  the  gray  wall. 

"Three,  four,  five."  he  said,  "without  counting  the 
lackeys,  who  are  doubtless  in  another  comer,  and  will  come 
at  the- first  call  from  their  masters.  It  seems  I  am  much 
thought  of.  The  devil !  here  is  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
one  man.  Come,  come !  that  brave  Saint-Luc  did  not 
deceive  me ;  and  even  were  his  the  first  sword  to  pierce 
me,  I  would  say,  '  Thanks  for  the  warning,  friend.' " 

So  saying,  he  still  advanced ;  only  his  right  arm  moved 
freely  under  the  cloak,  the  clasp  of  which  his  left  hand 
had  unfastened  without  apparent  movement. 
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It  was  then  that  Schomberg,  cried  "  To  arms !  "  and  thia 
cry  was  repeated  by  his  four  conipautoiis  as  they  all  sprang 
forward  to  meet  Bossy. 

"Ah,  gentlemeu,"  said  Bussy,  in  a  sharp  but  steady 
voice,  "it  seems  you  wish  to  kill  poor  Bussy.  I  am  a 
wild  beast,  the  famous  boar  you  were  goiug  to  hunt? 
Well,  geutlemen,  the  boar  will  rip  up  a  few  of  you,  I  swear 
it !  —  and  you  know  that  I  always  keep  my  word." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Schomberg,  "but  none  the  less  yoa 
show  very  bad  manners,  M.  Bussy  d'Amboise,  by  speaking 
to  us  on  horseback,  while  we  listen  on  foot" 

Aa  he  said  these  words,  the  young  man's  arm,  covered 
with  white  satin,  came  from  beneath  Ids  cloak  like  a 
silver  Sash  in  the  moonlight,  and  though  Bussy  could  not 
guess  with  what  object,  yet  be  understood  that  this  gesture 
contained  some  threat 

He  was  about  to  reply  aa  Bussy  usually  replied,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  spurring  bis  horse,  when  he  felt  the 
animal  give  way  under  him.  Schomberg,  with  tliat  pecu- 
liar skill,  ho  had  already  shown  in  several  encounters, 
young  as  he  was,  had  thrown  a  sort  of  a  cutlass,  the  blade 
of  which  was  heavier  than  the  handle,  and  the  weapon,  in 
cutting  the  horse's  leg,  had  remained  in  the  wound,  like 
the  axe  in  an  oak-tree. 

The  animal  neighed  feebly,  and  fell  on  its  knees. 

Bussy,  always  prepared  for  everything,  stood  on  both 
feet,  sword  in  hand. 

"Ah,  wretch  1"  he  cried,  "it  was  my  favorite -horse: 
you  shall  pay  for  this  I " 

And  as  Schombei^  approached,  carried  away  by  his 
oonrage  and  miscalculating  the  range  of  the  sword  that 
Bussy  held  at  his  aide,  as  one  miscalculates  the  range  of  a 
coiled  snake's  fang,  this  sword  and  arm  were  suddenly 
extended  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh. 

Schomberg  uttered  a  cry. 
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"  Well  1 "  aaid  Bussy,  "  do  I  keep  my  word  ?  One  already 
disposed  of.  It  was  Bussy's  wrist,  and  not  his  horse's  leg 
that  you  should  have  cut" 

In  a  flash,  while  Schoinberg  bound  up  his  thigh  with  his 
handkerchief,  Bussy  presented  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the 
face,  and  to  the  breast  of  his  four  other  assailants,  scorn- 
ing to  call ;  asking  for  help  was  admitting  that  he  needed  it, 
and  was  unworthy  of  Bussy.  However,  rolliug  his  cloak 
around  his  left  arm,  to  be  used  us  a  shield,  he  gradually 
retreated,  not  to  fly,  but  to  reach  a  wall  against  which  he 
could  lean,  and  prevent  his  being  attacked  from  behind. 
He  struck  ten  blows  a  minute,  and  felt  sometimes  that  soft 
resistance  of  the  flesh,  which  indicated  that  his  blows 
Lad  taken  efEect ;  once  he  slipped,  and  instinctively  looked  to 
the  ground.  This  instant  sufficed  for  Quelus  to  wound 
him  in  the  side. 

"  Touched  1 "  cried  Qui^lus. 

"  Yes,  in  the  doublet,"  answered  Bussy,  who  would  not 
even  acknowledge  his  wound;  "those  are  the  thxusts  of 
men  who  are  afraid." 

And  springing  upon  Qutilns,  he  plied  him  so  vigorously 
that  the  young  man's  sword  flew  ten  paces  from  his  hand. 
Bnt  he  could  not  pursue  his  advantage  ;  at  the  same  instant 
D'O,  D'Epernon,  and  Maugiron  attacked  him  with  increas- 
ing fury.  Schomberg  had  bound  his  wound,  Qu^Ius  had 
picked  up  his  sword ;  he  understood  that  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded, that  he  had  but  one  minute  to  reach  the  wall,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  minute,  he  was 
lost. 

Bnssy  jumped  backwards,  putting  a  distance  of  three 
paces  between  himself  and  his  assailants.  The  four  swords 
soon  closed  around  him,  bnt  it  was  too  late.  In  another 
bound  Bussy  had  reached  the  wall.  There  he  stopped, 
strong  as  Achilles  or  Roland,  and  smiling  at  the  tempest  of 
blows  that  rained  on  bis  head  or  clashed  around  him. 
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All  at  once  bis  brow  grew  damp,  aud  a  cload  passed 
before  his  eyes. 

He  lud  forgotten  his  wound,  but  these  symptoms  of  faiut- 
ness  he  bad  just  felt  recalled  it  to  his  mind. 

"  Ah,  you  weaken ! "  cried  Qu4lus,  redoubling  his  blows. 

"  Here,"  said  Bussy,  "  judge  for  yourself ! " 

And  with  the  hilt  of  bis  sword  he  struck  him  ou  the 
temple.     Qu^lus  fell  under  the  blon-. 

Then  wild,  furious  as  the  boar,  who  having  resisted  the 
dogs  now  rushes  on  them,  he  uttered  a  terrible  cry  and 
rushed  forward.  D'O  aud  D'Epernon  drew  back;  Maugiron 
had  raised  Qu^us  and  held  him  in  his  arms.  Bussy  broke 
the  latter's  awoni  with  his  foot,  and  wounded  D'Epernon  in 
the  right  arm.  For  one  instaut  he  was  victorious ;  but 
Qu^lus  recovered  consciousness,  Schomberg,  wounded  though 
he  was,  returned  to  the  attack,  four  Bwords  Sashed  again. 
For  the  second  time  Bussy  felt  himself  lost.  He  sum- 
moned ull  his  strength  to  effect  his  retreat,  and  moved  back- 
ward step  by  step  to  return  to  hia  wall.  Already  the  cold 
perspiration  on  his  brow,  the  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  mist 
before  his  eyes  warned  him  that  his  strength  was  failuig. 
His  sword  no  longer  obeyed  his  thought.  Busay  felt  for  the 
wall  with  hia  left  hand,  and  the  contact  of  tlie  cold  stone 
did  him  good,  but  to  hia  great  surprise  it  yielded,  —  it  was 
a  door  slightly  ajar. 

Then  he  regained  hope  and  summoned  all  bis  strength 
for  this  supreme  moment  For  one  second  hia  blows  were 
BO  rapid  and  violent  that  all  the  swords  were  drawn  back  or 
lowered  before  him  ;  then  he  slipped  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  door,  and  turning  round,  closed  it  with  a  violent  blow 
from  his  shoulder.  The  spring  clicked  in  the  lock.  All 
was  over ;  Bussy  was  out  of  danger,  he  was  victorious  since 
he  had  escaped. 

Then,  with  his  eyes  dilated  with  joy,  he  saw,  through  the 
narrow  grating  of  the  wicket,  the  pale  faces  of  his  adver- 
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saries.  He  heard  them  strike  furious  blows  against  the 
wood  of  the  door,  he  heard  their  cries  of  rage  and  angry 
calls.  Suddenly,  the  earth  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  his 
footsteps  and  the  walls  to  move.  He  took  three  steps  for- 
ward, reached  a  courtyard,  staggered,  and  rolled  on  the 
steps  of  a  staircase. 

He  knew  no  more,  and  seemed  to  descend  into  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Bdssy,  before  falling,  li^  had  time  tosUp  his  handkerchief 
under  his  shirt  and  to  buckle  his  sword-belt  above  it,  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  bandage  for  the  open  and  burning  wound 
wheuce  the  blood  escaped  like  flame ;  but  he  Itad  already  lost 
enough  blood  to  faint,  as  we  have  seen. 

However,  whether  life  persisted  in  his  brain,  excited  by 
pain  and  anger,  and  apparently  unconscious,  or  whether  this 
swoon  was  followed  by  a  fever  and  then  by  a  second  swoou, 
here  is  what  Bussy  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  that  hour  of 
drtaui  or  reality,  during  that  iustant  of  twilight  placed 
between  the  darkness  of  two  nights. 

He  found  himself  in  a  room  with  carved  wood  furniture, 
figured  tapestry,  and  a  painted  ceiling.  These  figures  in  all 
possible  attitudes,  holding  flowers,  carrying  lances,  seemed 
to  step  from  the  walls  on  which  they  moved,  to  ascend  to 
the  ceiling  in  raysterious  ways.  Between  the  two  windows 
was  placed  the  portrait  of  a  woman  glowing  with  light; 
only  it  seemed  to  Bnsay  that  the  frame  of  this  picture  was 
simply  the  casing  of  a  door.  Bussy,  motionless,  fixed  to 
his  beil  by  a  superior  power,  deprived  of  all  his  movements, 
having  lost  all  his  faculties  save  that  of  seeing,  looked  at 
all  these  figures  with  dim  eyes,  admiring  the  faint  smiles 
of  those  that  carried  the  flowers  and  the  grotesque  anger  of 
those  carrying  the  sworda.  Had  he  already  seen  these 
figures,  or  was  be  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  ?  Ho 
could  not  decide,  his  head  was  so  heavy. 
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All  at  once  the  woman  of  the  portrait  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  frame,  ami  there  advauceil  towards  him  an 
adorable  creature,  clad  in  a  long  white  woollen  dress,  like 
that  of  the  angels,  with  fair  hair  hanging  over  her  shoul- 
ders, with  eyes  black  as  jet,  under  long  silken  lashes,  a  skin 
beneath  which  one  could  almost  see  circulating  the  blood 
that  tinged  it  with  pink.  This  woman  was  so  amazingly- 
beautiful,  hor  extended  arms  were  so  fascinating,  that  Bussy 
made  a  violent  effort  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet ;  but  he 
seemed  held  in  his  bed  by  bonds  like  those  which  keep  the 
dead  in  the  tomb  while  the  immaterial  soul,  scorning  the 
earth,  mounts  to  heaven. 

This  compelled  him  to  look  at  the  bed  on  which  he  was 
lying,  and  it  seemed  to  him  one  of  those  magnificent  beds 
carved  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  to  which  were  sus- 
pended curtains  of  white  damask  brocaded  in  gold. 

At  the  sight  of  this  woman  the  figures  on  the  wall  and 
on  the  ceiling  ceased  to  occupy  Bussy's  attention.  The 
lady  of  the  portrait  was  all  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  see  if 
she  left  a  vacancy  in  the  frame,  but  an  impenetrable 
cloud  Soatcd  before  that  frame  and  concealed  it  from  him ; 
then  he  looked  again  at  the  mysterious  figure,  and  concen- 
trating his  gaze  on  the  marvellous  apparition,  he  began  to 
address  her  one  of  those  compliments  in  verse  at  which  he 
was  such  an  adept. 

But  the  woman  suddenly  disappeared.  An  opaque  body 
interposed  itself  between  her  and  Bussy.  This  body  walked 
heavily  along,  stretching  oot  its  arras  like  a  man  playing 
blindman's  buff, 

Bussy  felt  his  anger  rise,  and  was  soon  in  such  a  rage 
against  the  inopportune  visitor  that,  had  his  movements 
been  free,  he  would  have  attacked  him.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  he  tried,  but  found  it  impossible. 

While  he  was  vainly  attempting  to  rise  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  seemed  chained,  the  new-comer  spoke. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  have  I  arrived  at  last  ?  " 

"Yea,  monsieur,"  said  a  voice  so  sweet  that  every  fibre 
of  Bussy's  heart  thrilled  at  the  sound;  "you  may  now 
remove  your  bandage." 

BuBsy  made  an  effort  to  see  if  the  woman  with  the  sveet 
voice  was  tlie  same  as  the  one  in  the  frame,  but  it  was  use- 
less. He  saw  before  him  only  the  young  and  pleasant  face 
of  a  man  who.  obeying  the  instructions  received,  had  just 
removed  his  bandage,  and  was  looking  curiously  arouud  the 
room. 

"The  devil  take  this  man  !"  thought  Bussy. 

And  he  tried  to  express  his  thought  by  word  or  gesture, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  do  either. 

"  Ah,  I  understand  now ! "  said  the  young  man,  going 
near  the  bed;  "you  are  wounded,  are  you  not,  my  dear 
monsieur?    Come,  we  shall  try  to  mend  you." 

Bussy  wished  to  answer,  but  he  understood  it  waa  impos- 
sible. His  eyes  wandered  dimly  around,  and  he  felt  a 
pricking  as  of  needles  run  through  the  extreme  ends  of 
Ilia  fingers. 

"  Is  the  wound  mortal  ?  "  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sad  and 
painful  interest,  which  brought  the  tears  to  Bussy'a  eyes, 
the  sweet  voice  which  had  already  spoken,  and  which 
the  wounded  man  recognized  za  that  of  the  lady  of  the 
portrait. 

"  I  do  Dot  yet  know,  but  I  shall  tell  you.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  has  fainted." 

This  was  all  that  Bussy  could  understand.  He  seemed  to 
hear  the  rustling  of  a  dress  passing  out  of  the  room;  then 
he  thought  he  felt  something  like  a  red-hot  Iron  going 
through  his  side,  and  lost  all  consciousness. 

In  after-times  it  was  impossible  for  Bussy  to  fix  the 
length  of  this  swoon.  Only  when  he  awoke,  a  cold  wind 
blew  over  hia  face,  harsh  and  discordant  voices  sounded 
near  him.     He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  the  figures  ou  the 
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wall  were  quarrelling  with  those  on  the  ceiling;  and  hoping 
that  the  portrait  would  still  be  there,  he  turued  his  head  in 
all  directions.  But  there  was  neither  tapestry  nor  ceiling 
to  be  seen.  As  to  the  portrait,  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Bussy  saw  on  bis  right  only  a  man  dressed  in  gray,  with  a 
white  apron  spotted  with  blood  and  tucked  into  his  belt; 
on  his  left,  a  monk  of  Saint-Gene  vie  ve  supporting  his  bead ; 
and  before  him  an  old  woman  mumbling  prayers. 

His  wandering  eyes  soon  rested  on  a  mass  of  stone  tower- 
ing before  him  ;  and  going  to  the  very  top  of  this  mass,  to 
measure  its  height,  he  recognized  the  Temple,  that  donjon 
flanked  with  walls  and  towers ;  and  above  the  Temple,  the 
cold,  white  sky,  slightly  colored  by  the  rising  sun, 

Bussy  was  purely  and  simply  in  the  street,  or  rather  on 
the  edge  of  a  dit«h,  near  the  Temple. 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  good  people,  tor  the  trouble  you  took 
in  carrying  me  hither.  I  needed  air,  and  they  might  have 
given  me  some  by  opening  the  windows,  and  I  should  have 
been  better  on  my  bed  of  white  and  gold  damask  than  on 
the  naked  ground.  Never  mind,  you  will  find  in  my  pocket, 
— unless  you  have  already  paid  yonrselvea,  which  would  be 
prudent, — you  will  find  some  twenty  gold  crowns.  Take 
them,  my  friends,  take  them ! " 

"But,  monsienr,"  said  the  butcher,  "we  did  not  have  the 
trouble  of  carrying  you.  You  were  here,  really  here.  We 
found  you  when  we  passed  by  at  daybreak." 

"Oh,  the  devil  1"  said  Bussy.  "And  the  young  doctor, 
was  he  here  ?  " 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another. 

"  This  is  the  remains  of  delirium,"  said  the  monk,  shak- 
ing his  head.     Then  turning  to  Bussy,  — 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
confess." 

Bussy  looked  at  the  monk  in  astonishment. 

"  There  was  no  doctor,  poor,  dear  young  man,"  said  the 
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old  Toman;  "you  were  here  alone,  abandoned,  cold  as 
death.  See,  it  haa  suowed  a  little,  and  your  place  is  marked 
in  black  on  the  boow  1 " 

Bussy  threw  a  glance  on  the  side  that  pained  him;  remem- 
bered having  received  a  aword-stroke ;  slipped  his  hand 
under  hia  doublet,  and  felt  his  handkerchief  in  the  same 
place,  hold  over  the  wound  by  his  sword-belt. 

*'  It  is  siu^ar ! "  he  said. 

Already  protiting  by  the  permission  he  had  given  them, 
the  bystanders  were  dividing  the  contents  of  his  purse,  with 
many  pitiful  exclamations  at  his  condition. 

"There,"  he  said,  when  the  division  was  over,  "that  is 
very  good,  my  friends.     Now  take  me  to  my  hotel," 

"Certainly,  certainly,  poor,  dear  young  man,"  said  the 
old  woman ;  "  the  butcher  is  strong,  and  besides  he  has  his 
horse  on  which  you  can  ride." 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  said  Bussy. 

"It  is  God's  truth,"  said  the  butcher;  "my  horse  and  I 
are  at  your  service,  mj  gentleman." 

"Nevertheless,  ray  son,"  said  the  monk,  "while  the 
butcher  is  fetching  his  horse,  you  would  do  well  to 
confess." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"  My  name  ia  Brother  Gorenflot." 

"Well,  Brother  Gorenflot,"  replied  Bussy,  sitting  np,  "I 
hope  the  time  has  not  yet  come.  Therefore,  good  father, 
to  the  most  pressing.  I  am  oold,  and  1  should  like  to  be 
home  and  warm  myaelf." 

"  What  ia  your  hotel  called  ?  " 

"  Hotel  de  Bussy." 

"What!"  cried  the  bystanders,  "you  belong  to  M.  de 
Bussy  ?  " 

"  I  am  M.  de  Bussy  himself  I " 

"  Bussy  I "  they  all  cried ;  "  the  lord  of  Bussy !  the  brave 
Bossy,  the  scourge  of  the  favorites  1     Hurrah  for  Bussy  I " 
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And  the  yoimg  man,  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  hcai- 
ers,  was  oai-ried  in  triumph  to  his  /lutel,  while  the  monk 
went  away  counting  hia  share  of  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
shaking  bis  head,  and  muttering,  — 

"  If  it  is  that  braggart  Busay,  I  am  not  surprised  he 
refused  to  confess." 

When  he  reached  his  home,  Bossy  sent  for  his  usual  sur- 
geon, who  found  the  wound  not  dangerous. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Busay,  "  haa  not  that  wound  been  already 
dressed  ?  " 

"  Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am  not  sure ;  though,  after 
all,  it  seems  very  fresh." 

"  Eh ! "  asked  Buasy.  "  Was  it  serious  enough  to  make 
me  delirious  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"The  devil  1"  thought  Bussy;  "was  that  tapestry,  with 
its  figures  carrying  flowers  and  lances ;  that  frescoed  ceiling ; 
that  carved  bedstead  hung  in  white  and  gold  damask  j  that 
portrait  between  the  two  windows ;  that  beautiful  blond 
woman  with  black  eyes;  that  doctor  playing  bllndmaa's- 
buff,  —  waa  all  this  delirium?  Is  there  nothing  true  but 
my  combat  with  the  favorites  ?  Where  did  I  tight  ?  Ah, 
yea,  that  is  it !  It  was  near  the  Bastille,  at  the  Rue  Saint- 
Paul,  I  leaned  against  a  wall,  that  wall  was  a  door,  that 
door  opened  most  fortunately;  I  closed  it  with  difficulty, 
Bud  found  myself  in  an  alley.  There,  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  the  moment  I  fainted.  Now,  did  I  dream  ?  — 
that  is  the  (question.  Ah  I  —  and  my  horse?  They  must 
have  found  my  horse  dead  on  the  spot.  Doctor,  pray  call 
some  one ! " 

The  doctor  called  a  valet. 

Bussy  inquired,  and  heard  that  the  animal,  bleeding  and 
mutilated,  had  dragged  itself  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where 
it  had  been  found  neighing  at  daybreak.  Tlie  alarm  imme- 
diately spread  through  the  house ;   all  the  servants,  who 
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adored  their  master,  bad  set  out  to  look  for  him,  and  the 
greater  number  hod  not  yet  returued. 

"  There  18  only  the  portrait,"  said  Busay,  "  which  still 
remains  a  dream  for  mo,  and  it  is  a  dream.  How  could  it 
be  possible  for  a  portrait  to  step  out  of  its  frame  and  con- 
verse with  a  physician  whose  eyes  are  bandaged.  1  am  a 
fool !  And  yet,  as  I  remember  it,  that  portrait  was  very 
charming.     It  had — " 

Bussy  began  to  recall  the  details  of  the  portrait,  and  as 
he  went  over  them  in  his  memory,  a  voluptuous  thrill  — 
that  thrill  of  love  which  warms  and  gladdens  the  heart 
—  passed  like  balm  over  bis  burning  breast. 

"And  I  dreamed  all  that!"  cried  Bussy,  while  the  doctor 
bandaged  his  wound.  ^'Mordieu  !  it  is  impossible !  No  one 
has  such  dreams.     Let  us  recapitulate." 

And  Busay  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time,  — 

"I  was  at  the  ball;  Saint-Luc  warned  me  that  I  was 
expected  near  the  Bastile.  I  was  with  Antraguct,  liibeirac, 
and  Livarot  I  sent  them  away.  I  went  by  the  quay,  the 
Grand  Chitelet,  etc.  At  the  Hfttel  des  ToumcUes  I  first 
perceived  the  men  who  were  waiting  for  me.  They  rushed 
on  me  and  wounded  my  horse.  We  fought  famously.  I 
entered  an  alley ;  I  fainted ;  and  then  —  Ah,  there  it 
is  I  That  and  then  kills  me.  There  was  fever,  delirium,  a. 
dream ;  after  whi<^h  and  then  —  And  then,"  he  added  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  near  the 
Temple,  where  a  monk  wished  to  confess  me.  No  matter, 
I  will  satisfy  myself  on  that  score,"  rt'Bumed  Busay,  after  a 
moment's  silence  spent  in  collecting  his  thonghts,  "  Doctor, 
shall  I  be  confined  at  home  for  a  fortnight  for  this  scratcli 
as  I  was  for  the  last  ?  " 

"  That  depends.    Can  you  not  walk  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  seem  to  have  quick- 
silver in  my  legs." 

"Take  a  few  steps." 
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Bussy  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  proved  his  words  by  walk- 
ing briskly  around  the  room. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  doctor,  "provided  you  do 
not  ride  on  horseback  or  walk  ten  leagues  the  first 
day." 

"Now,  you  are  a  doctor  1"  cried  Bussy  j  "that  is  capital. 
Keverthelesa,  I  saw  another  last  night  Ah,  yes,  I  saw 
him !  His  face  is  engraved  on  my  miud ;  and  if  ever  I 
meet  him  I  shall  surety  recognize  him." 

"I  advise  you  not  to  seek  him,"  said  the  physician. 
"  One  always  has  a  little  fever  after  a  sword-wound.  You 
should  know  that,  as  this  is  your  twelfth." 

"  Oil,  mon  Dieu  /  "  suddenly  cried  Bussy,  struck  by  a  new 
idea,  and  thinking  only  of  the  mystery  of  the  night,  "did 
my  dream  begin  outside  the  door  instead  of  beginning 
inside  ?  Was  there  no  more  alley  and  staircase  than  bed 
of  white  and  gold  damask  and  portrait  ?  Did  these  wretches, 
thinking  me  dead,  simply  carry  me  to  the  Temple  to  divert 
the  suspicions  of  some  spectator  of  the  scene  ?  Then  I 
have  surely  dreamed  the  rest,  Mon  I>>eu  !  if  it  be  so,  and 
they  procured  me  this  dream  which  haunts  me,  devours 
me,  and  kills  me,  I  swear  I  will  kiU  them  all  to  the 
last  I " 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  the  physician,  "  if  you  wish  to  be 
promptly  cured,  you  must  not  get  bo  agitated." 

"Except  that  good  Saint^Lue,"  said  Bussy,  without 
listening  to  the  doctor.  "  He  is  different,  and  be- 
haved as  a  friend.  Therefore,  my  first  visit  will  be  for 
him." 

"But  only  this  evening;  not  before  five  o'clock." 

"Very  well,"  said  Busay;  "only  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
not  be  made  ill  by  going  out  and  seeing  people,  but  by 
remaining  quiet  and  alone.'' 

"After  all,  that  may  be,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  are  in 
all  things  a  most  singular  patient     Do  as  you  please. 
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monseigneor.    I  only  reoommend  one  thingi— do  not  get 
another  wound  before  this  one  is  healed.'' 

Bossy  promised  the  physician  to  do  his  best  to  avoid 
this ;  and  after  being  dressed,  he  called  for  his  litter  and 
was  carried  to  the  H5tel  de  Montmorency. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Lome  DE  Clbrmont,  better  known  under  the  name  of  BuBsy 
d'Amboise,  and,  according  to  hia  coubIu  Brantoine,  ranking 
among  the  great  generals  of  the  slxteentli  century,  was  a 
Tery  handsome  man,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  It  was  long 
since  any  man  had  made  more  glorious  conquests.  Kings 
and  princes  sought  his  friendship ;  queens  and  princesses 
lavished  on  him  their  sweetest  smiles.  Bussy  had  suc- 
ceeded La  Mole  in  the  affections  of  Margaerite  of  Navarre. 
The  good  queen,  whose  tender  heart  needed  consolation 
after  the  death  of  the  favorite  whose  history  we  have 
written,  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  follies  for  the  brave 
and  handsome  Bussy  d'Amboise  that  even  Henri,  her 
husband,  had  been  moved  by  them,  —  he,  who  was  usually 
insensible  to  these  sorts  of  things ;  and  the  Due  FranQoia 
would  never  have  forgiven  Bussy  for  obtaining  his  sister's 
love,  if  this  love  had  not  won  over  Bussy  to  his  interests. 
Here  again,  the  duke  sacrificed  his  love  to  that  hidden  and 
irresolute  ambition,  which,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence,  was  to  bring  him  bo  many  sorrows,  and  bear  bo 
little  fruit. 

But  Bussy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  successes  of  war, 
ambition,  and  gallantry,  had  maintained  his  soul  inaccessible 
to  every  human  weakness,  and  he  who  had  never  known 
fear,  had  never  known  love, —  never,  at  least,  until  the  period 
we  have  now  reached.  This  heart  of  an  emperor  that  beat 
in  his  breast  was  virginal  and  pure  as  the  diamond  which  the 
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lapidary's  hand  baa  not  yet  touched,  and  which  is  just  leaving 
the  mine  where  it  has  lain  to  be  perfected  by  the  raya  of  the 
sun.  Thus,  there  was  no  room  in  that  heart  for  the  details 
of  thought  which  would  Lave  made  Busay  a  real  emperor. 
He  thought  himself  worthy  of  a  crown,  and  was  better  than 
the  crown  which  served  liim  as  a  comparison. 

Henri  III.  had  offered  him  his  friendship,  and  Bussy  had 
refused  it,  saying  that  the  friends  of  kings  are  their  valets, 
and  sometimes  even  worse;  therefore  a  similar  condition 
waa  not  to  hia  taste.  Henri  III,  had  devoured  in  silence 
this  insult,  further  aggrieved  by  the  choice  made  by  Bussy 
of  the  Due  FraiiQois  for  hia  maater.  It  ia  true  that  the  Duo 
Francois  was  Btissy's  master,  as  the  keeper  is  the  lion's 
master.  He  serves  him,  and  feeds  him,  for  fear  that  the 
lion  should  eat  him.  Such  was  the  Bussy  whom  Fram^is 
urged  to  uphold  him  in  all  his  quarrels.  Bussy  realized 
this,  but  the  part  suited  him. 

He  had  a  theory  after  the  manner  of  the  Kohan'a  motto, 
which  said :  "  King,  I  cannot  be ;  prince,  I  will  not  be ; 
Rohan,  I  am."  Bussy  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  be  King 
of  France,  but  M.  le  Due  d'Anjon  can  be,  and  wishes  to  be ; 
I  shall  be  M.  d'Anjou's  king." 

And  he  waa,  in  truth. 

When  il.  de  Saint-Luc's  servants  saw  that  formidable 
Bossy  appear,  they  hastened  to  inform  M.  de  Brissac. 

"Is  M.  de  Saint^Luc  at  home?"  asked  Bussy,  showing 
his  head  between  the  curtains  of  his  litter. 

"So,  monsieur,"  said  the  ooTicierge.     • 

"  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  monsieur,"  replied  the  worthy  man, 
"We  are  all  very  uneasy  about  him.  M.  de  Saint-Luo  has 
not  returned  since  yesterday." 

"  Impossible  \ "  aaid  Buasy,  astonished. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  the  truth." 

"  But  Ktadame  de  Saint-Luc  ?  " 
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"Oh,  Madame  de  Saiot-Luc,  — that  is  difEerent." 

"  la  she  here  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Tell  her  I  shall  be  delighted  if  she  will  permit  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  her." 

Five  minutes  later  the  messenger  returned  to  say  that 
Madame  de  Saint-Luc  would  receive  M.  de  Busay  with 
much  pleasure. 

Bussy  rose  from  his  velvet  cushions  and  mounted  the 
^and  staircase.  Jeanne  de  Coaa^  came  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  great  reception  room  to  meet  the  young  man.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  her  hair,  black  as  the  i-aven's  wing, 
gave  an  ivory  tint  to  her  pallor ;  her  eyes  vrere  red  from 
sleeplessness,  and  one  might  have  seen  on  her  cheek  the 
furrow  left  by  recent  tears.  Bussy,  who  had  smiled  when 
he  saw  her  pale  face,  and  prepared  an  appropriate  com- 
pliment for  her  black-encircled  eyes,  stopped  in  bis 
improvisation  when  he  beheld  these  marks  of  real  sorrow. 

"  Yon  are  welcome,  M  de  Bussy,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  in  spite  of  the  fears  your  presence  awakens." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame,  and  how  can  my  presence 
announce  a  misfortune  ?  " 

"Ah,  there  was  a  meeting  last  night  between  you  and 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?    Confess  it." 

"Between  me  and  Saint-Luc,"  repeated  Bussy,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  he  sent  me  away  to  speak  to  you.  You  belong  to 
the  Due  d'Anjou ;  he  belongs  to  the  king ;  you  quarrelled. 
Conceal  nothing  from  me,  M.  de  Bussy,  I  beseech  you. 
Yoa  must  understand  my  anxiety.  He  left  with  the  king, 
it  is  true  ;  but  you  have  met  him,  joined  him  somewhere. 
Confess  the  truth  to  me.  What  has  happened  to  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "  this  is  truly  marvellous.  I 
expected  you  to  aak  after  my  wound,  and  you  are  question- 
ing me." 
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"M.  de  Saint-Luc  wounded  you  ?  He  did  figlit  then  1 " 
cried  Jeanne.     "  Ah,  you  see  —  " 

"No,  modarae,  he  has  not  fought,  —  at  least,  not  with  me, 
that  dear  Saiiit-Luc ;  and,  thank  KeaTen,  I  was  not  wounded 
by  his  hand.  Kveu  more :  he  did  what  he  could  to  save  me. 
But  he  must  have  told  you  himaelf  that  we  are  now  like 
Damon  and  Pythias." 

"  How  could  he  tell  me,  when  I  have  not  even  seen  him  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  seen  him  ?  Then  your  concierge  spoke 
the  truth." 

«  What  did  he  tell  yoo  ?  " 

"That  K.  de  Saint-Luo  had  not  returned  since  eleven 
o'clock  last  night.  You  have  not  seeu  your  husband  since 
eleven  o'clock  ?  " 

"AiaslNo." 

"Hut  where  can  he  be  ?  " 

"  I  ask  you  that  question." 

"  Uh,  pardieu  I  tell  me  all  about  it,  madame,"  said  Bnsay, 
who  had  a  suspicion  of  what  bad  taken  place ;  "  it  is  very 
droll." 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  him  with  the  greatest 
surprise. 

"No,  it  is  very  sad,  I  meant  to  say,"  resumed  the  young 
man.  "  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  so  that  I  am  not 
in  possession  of  all  my  faculties.  Tell  me  this  lamentable 
story,  madame." 

Jeanne  told  all  she  knew ;  the  order  given  by  Henri 
Ml.  to  Saint-Luc  to  accompany  him,  the  closing  of  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  answer  of  the  guards,  wMoh 
bad  been  followed  by  no  return. 

"Ah,  very  well,"  said  Bussy;   "1  understand." 

"  How  do  you  understand  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"  Yes,  his  Majesty  carried  liim  off  to  the  Louvre,  and 
once  there,  Saint-Luc  was  not  able  to  leave." 

"  And  why  was  not  Saint-Luc,  able  to  leave  ?  " 
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"Ah,"  said  Busay,  embatrassed,  "you are  asking  me  to 
divulge  state  secrets." 

"But  I  went  to  the  Louvte  myself,  and  so  did  ray 
father." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  the  guards  answered  that  they  did  not  know 
what  we  meant,  and  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must  have 
returned  home." 

"All  the  more  reason  that  M.  de  Saint- Luc  should  be  at 
the  Louvre,"  said  Buasy, 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure ;  and  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  for  yourself —  " 

"How?" 

"  By  seeing  for  youraelf," 

"  Can  I  ?  " 

"  Certainly," 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  the  palace  ?  I  would 
be  sent  away  as  I  was  sent  before,  with  tlie  same  words. 
If  he  were  there,  who  would  prevent  my  seeing  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  enter  the  Louvre,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"To  see  Saint- Luc." 

"  But  if  he  is  not  there  7  " 

"  Eh !  Mordieu  !  I  tell  you  he  ia  there." 

"  That  is  strange." 

"No  it  is  royal." 

"  But  can  you  enter  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  am  not  M.  de  Saint-Lue's  wife," 

"  You  bewilder  me." 

"  Come,  nevertheless." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  pretend  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc's  wife  cannot  enter  the  Louvre,  and  you  wish  to  take 
me  with  you." 

"Not  at  all,  madame;  it  is  not  Saint-Luc's  wife  that  I 
wish  to  conduct  thither,    A  woman,  —  aurely,  no  1 " 
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"  Then  you  are  laughing  at  me,  and  s^iug  my  saduess, 
it  is  cruel." 

"  Eh,  no !  Dear  lady,  listen :  you  are  twenty  years  old,  , 
yoQ  are  tall,  with  black  eyes,  a  slender  figure,  and  yoa  | 
resemble  my  youngest  page,  —  do  you  understand?  —  the  i 
handsome  fellow  who  looked  so  well  in  cloth  of  gold  Uat  j 
night." 

"  Ah,  what  folly  ! "  cried  Jeanne,  blushing. 

"Listen,  I  have  no  other  means  to  propose.     Tou  may  ] 
do  as  you  choose.    You  say  you  wish  to  see  your  dear 
Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  everything  to  see  him." 

"  Well,  I  promise  you  shall  see  him  without  giving  I 
anything." 

"  Yes,  but  —  " 

"  Oh,  1  told  you  how." 

"Well,  M.  de  Bussy,  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  Tou  have  | 
but  to  inform  this  young  boy  that  I  need  one  of  hie  ( 
costumes,  and  I  shall  send  one  of  my  maids." 

"Not  at  all ;  I  shall  send  for  one  of  the  new  costumes  I 
int«nd  these  scamps  to  wear  at  the  first  ball  given  by  the 
queen-mother.  I  shall  select  the  one  I  think  most  adapted 
to  your  figure ;  then  you  must  join  me  at  some  appointed 
place.  To-night,  Bue  Saint-Honor^,  near  the  Rue  des 
Pronvaires,  for  instance ;  and  from  there  — " 

"  From  there  ?  "  \ 

"Well,  we  shall  go  to  the  Louvre  together." 

Jeanne    began   to  laugh,   and    held    out    her    hand    to   ' 


"Pardon  my  suspicions,"  she  said. 

"With  all  my  heart.    You  will   furnish  me  with 
adventure  that  will  make  all  Europe  laugh.     It  is  I  who  ] 
am  indebted  to  you." 

And    taking  leave   of   the   young  woman,  he   returned   ' 
home  to  make  preparations  for  the  masquerade. 
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That  night,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Bussy  and  Madame 
de  Saint-Luc  met  near  the  Barriere  des  Sergenta.  If  she 
had  not  worn  the  costume  of  his  page,  Bussy  would  not 
have  recognized  her.  She  was  charming  in  her  disguise. 
After  exchanging  a  few  words,  both  took  the  road  to 
the  Louvre. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hue  de  Fosses -Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois,  they  met  a  large  party.  This  party  took  up 
the  whole  street,  and  blocked  up  the  passage. 

Jeanne  was  frightened.  Bussy  recognized  the  Due 
d'Anjou  by  the  muskets  and  torches,  and  also  by  his 
piebald  horse,  and  the  white  velvet  cloak  he  was  always 
in  ttiD  habit  of  wearing. 

"  Ah, "  said  Bussy,  turning  to  Jeanne,  "  you  were 
anxious  to  know,  my  young  page,  how  you  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  Louvre  ?  Well,  you  may  now  be  easy  on 
that  score ;   we  will  make  a  triumphal  entry." 

"  Eh,  monseigneur ! "  cried  Bussy  with  all  his  strength 
to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

The  call  was  loud,  and,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  and  of  the  voices,  reached  the  prince. 

Pranqois  turned  round. 

"  You,  Bussy  I "  he  cried  with  delight.  "  I  thought  yon 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  was  going  to  your  lodging  of 
la  Come  du  Cerf,  Rue  de  Grenelle." 

"Faith!  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  without  even  thanking 
the  prince  for  this  mark  of  attention,  "  if  I  am  not  dead,  it 
is  nobody's  fault  eseept  my  own.  In  truth,  you  place  me 
in  nice  situations,  and  abandon  me  in  merry  ambuscades. 
Yesterday,  that  ball  of  Saint-Lue's  was  a  universal  snare, 
I  was  the  only  Angevine  there,  and  upon  my  honor,  they 
nearly  drained  me  of  every  drop  of  blood  I  have  in  my 
body." 

"Par  la  mort/  Bussy,  they  will  pay  dearly  for  your 
blood,  and  I  shall  make  them  count  the  drops." 
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"  Yea,  you  Bay  bo,"  replied  Bussy,  with  his  usual  freedom, 
"and  you  will  smile  on  the  lirst  one  you  meet.  If  in  smil- 
ing you  even  showed  your  teeth  — but  your  lips  are  too 
tight  for  that." 

"Well!"  replied  the  prince,  "accompany  me  to  the 
Louvre,  and  you  will  see." 

"  What  shall  I  see,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  You  will  see  in  what  manner  I  shall  speak  to  my 
brother." 

"Listen,  monseigneur;  I  am  not  going  to  the  Lonvre  to 
receive  a  rebuff.  That  is  good  for  princes  of  the  blood  and 
for  faroritea." 

"Be  not  uneasy ;  I  have  taken  the  matter  to  heart." 

"You  promise  me  a  good  reparation  ?  " 

"I  promise  you  shall  be  satisfied.  You  stlU  hesitate 
I  believe  ?  " 

"Monseigneur,  I  know  you  so  well" 

"Come,  I  tell  you;  it  will  be  talked  about." 

"Here  is  your  opportunity,"  whispered  Busay  to  the 
ooantosB.  "There  will  be  a  dreadful  quarrel  between  these 
two  brothers,  who  cordially  hate  each  other ;  and  you,  dur- 
ing that  time,  can  hnd  your  SaiutrLuc." 

"Well,"  asked  the  duke,  "have  you  made  up  your  mind, 
or  must  I  give  yon  my  word  of  honor  as  a  prince  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I "  said  Bussy,  "  that  would  bring  me  bad  luok. 
Well,  come  what  may,  I  shall  follow  you;  and  if  I  am 
insulted,  I  know  how  to  revenge  myself." 

Bussy  took  his  place  near  the  prince,  while  the  new  page 
kept  oloee  to  his  master,  and  followed  immediately  behind 

"Berengel  no,  no!"  said  the  prince,  answering  Bussy's 
threat  "  That  is  not  for  you  to  do,  my  brave  gentleman. 
I  shall  take  charge  of  your  vengeance.  Listen,"  he  abided 
in  a  low  tone.     "  I  know  your  assassins." 

"Ah!"  said  Bussy.  "Uas  your  Highness  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  ?  " 
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"I  saw  them." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Busay,  surprised. 

"  I  had  business  myself  at  the  Poi-te  Saints  Auto  ine,  where 
they  met  me,  and  came  near  killing  me  In  your  place.  Ah, 
1  did  not  suspect  it  was  you  they  were  waiting  for,  the 
villains  I  or  else  —  " 

"Or  else?    Well?" 

"Did  you  have  that  new  page  with  you?"  asked  the 
prince,  without  finishing  hia  threat. 

"No,  monaeigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "I  was  alone;  and 
you?" 

"  I  was  with  D'Aurilly ;  and  why  were  you  alone  ?  " 

"Because  I  wish  to  preserve  the  name  of  Brave  Bussy 
they  have  given  me." 

"And  they  wounded  you?"  continued  the  prince,  with 
his  habit  of  replying  by  a  feint  to  the  blows  that  were 
aimed  at  him. 

"  Listen,"  said  Bussy.  "I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  it,  but  I  have  a  severe  sword  wound  in 
the  side." 

"Ah,  the  wretches  1"  cried  the  prince.  "D'Aurilly  was 
right  when  he  said  they  had  evil  intentions." 

"  What ! "  said  Bussy.  "  You  saw  the  ambush  7  You 
were  with  D'Aurilly,  who  manages  the  sword  almost  as  well 
as  the  lute  I  He  told  your  Highness  that  these  people  had 
evil  intentions  ;  you  were  two,  they  were  only  five,  yet  you 
did  not  watch  to  lend  assistance  ?  " 

"  Well !  what  will  you  have ;  I  did  not  know  for  whom 
they  were  waiting." 

"Mort  diahle  I  —  as  your  brother  Charles  IX.  used  to  say 
—  when  you  recognized  King  Henri  III.'s  friends,  you  must 
have  thought  that  they  intended  harm  to  some  friends  of 
yours.  Now,  as  I  am  about  the  only  one  that  has  the  cour- 
age to  be  your  friend,  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  that  they 
were  waiting  for  me." 
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"Yes,  you  may  be  right,  luy  dear  Busay,"  said  Francis, 
"but  I  did  not  thiok  of  all  tUnt." 

"  Indeed  I "  sighed  Buasy,  aa  ii  this  word  suouned  up  all 
be  thought  of  his  master. 

They  reached  the  Louvre.  The  Due  d'Anjou  was 
received  at  the  gate  by  the  captain  and  the  gate-keepers. 
The  orders  were  most  severe,  but,  as  wo  may  suppose,  did 
not  apply  to  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  after  the 
king.  The  duke  therefore  passed  over  the  bridge  followed 
by  all  his  suite. 

"  Mooseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  courtyard,  "  go  and  do  your  quarrelling,  and  remember 
your  solemn  promise  to  me ;  I  have  a  few  words  to  speak 
to  some  one." 

"You  leave  me,  Bussy,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  touch  of 
anxiety;  he  had  counted  a  little  on  the  presence  of  his 
gentleman. 

"  It  is  necessary,  but  have  no  uneasiness ;  I  shall  return 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  S]>eak  loud,  mouseigneur, 
speak  loud,  tnonlieu !  sjieak  loud,  that  I  may  hear.  If  I 
do  not,  you  understand,  I  shall  not  come." 

Then,  taking  advantage  of  the  duke's  entrance  into  the 
mun  hall,  he  glided  into  the  private  apartments,  followed 
by  Jeanne. 

Bnssy  knew  the  Louvre  as  thoroughly  as  his  own  hotel. 
He  took  a  secret  staircase,  passed  two  or  three  lonely  cor- 
ridors, and  came  to  a  sort  of  ante-chamber. 

"  Wait  for  rae  here,"  lie  said  to  Jeanne. 

"  Oh,  mon  diet !  you  leave  me  alone  ?  "  said  the  young 
girl,  greatly  frightened. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  Bussy.  "  I  must  go  first  and  pre- 
pare the  way." 
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the  night,  light,  gossip,  prayer,  or  debauch.  Henri  ITI.  is  the 
ouly  individual  of  this  character  found  in  our  modern  world- 
Henri  III.,  the  hermaphrodite  of  the  aucienta,  was  destined 
to  be  bom  in  some  Oriental  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  muteB,  eunuchs,  pages,  philosophers,  and  sophists,  and 
his  reign  would  have  been  an  era  of  mild  debauches  and 
uoknowu  folliea,  a  medium  between  Nero  and  Heliogabalus. 

Now,  Bussy,  suspecting  that  Saint-Luc  occupied  the 
nurse's  apartment,  knocked  at  the  ante-chamber  common 
to  tlie  two  rooms. 

The  captain  of  the  guards  opened. 

"  M.  de  Bussy  1 "  cried  the  officer,  astonished. 

"  Yes,  in  person,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Nancey,"  Bald 
Bussy.   "The  king  wishes  to  speak  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  captain,  "  let  51.  de  Saint- 
Lno  be  notified  that  the  king  wishes  to  speak  to  him." 

Through  the  open  door,  Bussy  threw  a  glance  at  the 
page,  then  turning  to  M.  de  Nancey,  — 

"  What  is  that  poor  Saint-Luc  doing  ?  "  he  asked. 

"He  ifl  playing  with  Chicot  while  awaiting  the  king, 
who  has  just  gone  to  give  the  audience  requested  by 
M.  le  Dnc  d'Anjou." 

"  Will  you  permit  my  page  to  wait  here  7  "  asked  Bossy. 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Come  in,  Jean,"  said  Bussy,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
embraaure  of  a  window,  in  which  she  took  refuge.  She  had 
hardly  concealed  herself  when  Saint-Luc  entered,  and  M. 
de  Nancey  discreetly  withdrew  beyond  reach  of  their  voices. 

"  What  does  the  king  want  now  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc,  in 
an  angry  voice.  "  Ah,  it  is  you,  M.  de  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Myself,  my  dear  Saint-Luc.  And  first  of  all,"  he  lowered 
his  voice,  "  let  me  thank  yon  for  the  service  you  rendered 
me." 

"Ah,"  eaid  Saint-Luc,  "it  was  quite  natural.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  brave  gentleman  like  you  assassinated. 
I  thought  you  were  killed," 
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"  I  came  very  near  it ;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  a  little  is  a 
great  deal." 

"How  so?" 

"I  got  off  with  a  neat  Bword-throst,  which  I  returned 
with  interest,  I  believe,  to  Schomberg  and  D'Epemon.  As 
for  Qu^lus,  he  may  thank  the  bones  of  his  skull.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardest  I  have  ever  met  with." 

"  Ah,  tell  me  your  adventure ;  it  will  amuse  me,"  said 
Saint-Luc,  yawning  enough  to  dislocate  hia  jawa. 

"  I  hnve  no  time  at  present,  my  dear  Saint-Luo.  Besides, 
I  have  come  for  something  else.  You  are  very  much  bored, 
it  seems  ?  " 

"Koyally;  that  means  everything." 

"Well,  I  have  come  to  amuse  you.  The  devil  1  one  good 
turn  deserves  another." 

"You  are  right,  and  the  one  you  render  me  is  no  less 
great  than  the  one  I  rendered  yoo.  One  dies  of  ennui  as 
well  as  from  a  wound ;  it  is  longer,  but  surer." 

"  Poor  count,"  said  Bussy  j  "  you  are  then  a  prisoner,  as 
I  suspected." 

"Absolutely  a  prisoner.  The  king  pretends  that  I  alone 
can  amuse  him.  The  king  is  very  good,  for  since  yester- 
day I  have  made  more  faces  than  his  monkey,  and  said 
more  rude  things  to  him  than  his  jester." 

"  Well,  let  us  see ;  may  I  not,  as  I  offered,  do  you  some 
good  turn  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Saint  Luc,  "you  can  go  to  my  hotel,  or 
rather  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Brissac's,  and  reassure  my  poor 
little  wife,  who  must  be  very  aaxious,  and  doubtless  finds 
my  conduct  most  strange." 

"  What  shall  I  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Eb !  pardUu,  tell  her  what  yon  hare  Men ;  thjrt  I  am  a 
guarded  prisoner,  that  since  yesterday  the  king  talks  to 
Due  of  friendsbip  like  Cicero  who  wrote  on  it,  and  of  viitoe 
like  Socrates  who  practised  it" 


"  And  what  do  you  answer  ? ''  asked  Bussy,  laughing, 

"  Mordieu !  I  replied  to  him,  that  as  to  friendship  I 
am  ungrateful,  and  as  to  virtue,  I  am  perverted.  He  none 
the  less  insists,  and  repeats  with  a  sigh ;  '  Ah,  Saiut-Luo, 
is  friendship  but  a  dream  ?  Ah,  Satnt-Luc,  is  virtue  but 
a  name  ? '  Only  after  having  said  this  in  French,  he  repeats 
it  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek." 

At  this  sally,  the  page  to  whom  Saint-Luc  had  not  yet 
paid  the  Glightest  attention,  burst  out  laughiug. 

"  What  more  will  you  have,  my  friend  ?  He  wishes  to 
touch  your  feelings.  BU  repetita  plaeent,  why  not  ter? 
But  is  this  all  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !    Yes,  I  fear  it  is." 

"Well,  I  have  done  it." 

"  How  80  ?  " 

■'  I  suspected  all  that  has  happened,  and  have  already  told 
your  wife." 

' '  And  what  did  she  answer  ?  " 

"  At  first,  she  would  not  believe  me.  But,"  added  Bussy, 
glancing  towards  the  window,  "I  hope  she  has  now  yielded 
to  evidence.  Ask  me  something  else,  — something  difficult, 
or  even  impossible ;  there  will  be  some  pleasure  in  doing 
that" 

"Then,  my  dear  Busay,  borrow  for  a  few  moments  the 
hippogriff  of  the  brave  knight  Astolpho,  and  bring  it  to  one 
of  these  windows.  I  shall  mount  behind  you,  and  you  will 
take  me  to  my  wife.  You  may  then  continue  your  journey 
to  the  moon,  if  you  like." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Bussy,  "  we  might  do  something 
much  more  simple.  I  might  take  the  hippogriff  to  your 
wife,  and  bring  her  here." 

"  Here  ?  " 

"Yes,  here." 

"  In  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Even  here,  in  the  Louvre.  Tell  me,  would  you  not  find 
that  much  more  amusing  7" 
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"Oh,  mordieu  !  I  should  say  so," 

"  Would  you  still  be  bored  ?  " 

"No,  not  I." 

"You  told  me  you  were  bored,  did  yon  not  ?  " 

"Ask  Chicot  Since  this  morning,  I  have  i.  horror  of 
him,  and  proposed  to  fight  him.  The  fellow  was  ao  mad 
that  any  one  would  have  died  of  laughter,  yet  I  did  not 
even  smile ;  but  if  this  continue,  I  think  I  shall  kill  him 
outright,  or  be  killed  by  him,  to  amuse  me." 

"  Peate!  Do  not  venture;  you  know  that  Chicot  is  a 
famous  swordsman.  You  would  be  even  more  bored  in 
your  coffin  than  you  are  here." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don 't  know." 

"  Come,"  said  Bussy,  laughing,  "  would  you  like  to  have 
my  page  ?  " 

"I?" 

"  Yes,  a  wonderful  lad." 

"Thanks,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "I  detest  pages.  The  king 
offered  to  send  for  the  one  of  my  own  that  I  liked  the  best, 
and  I  refused.  Offer  him  to  the  king,  who  is  arranging  bia 
household.  When  I  leave  here,  I  shall  do  what  was  done 
at  Chenoneeaux  for  the  green  feast,  —  I  shall  be  served  by 
women  only,  and  I  myself  shall  design  their  costumes," 

"Pahawl"  insisted  Bussy,  "try  him,  at  least." 

"  Bussy,"  said  Saint-Luc,  annoyed,  "  it  is  not  kind  of  you 
to  make  fun  of  me  in  this  way." 

"  Let  me  leave  him." 

"No." 

"  When  I  tell  you  I  know  you  need  him." 

"  No,  no,  no,  — a  hundred  times  no !  " 

"  Holloa,  page,  come  hither  1 " 

"Mordieu!"  cried  Saint-Luc. 

The  page  left  the  window  and  advanced  blushing. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  murmured  Saint^Luc,  stupefied  on  recognizing 
Jeanne  in  Bussy's  livery. 
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"  Well,"  asked  Buasy,  "  shall  I  send  him  away  ?  " 
"'So,  no!  "  cried  Saint-Luc.     "All,  Bussy,  I  owe  you  an 
eternal  friendship." 
"  Take  care,  Saint-Luo ;  you  are  not  heard,  but  you  are 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  latter,  and  after  having  taken 
two  stepa  towards  his  wife,  he  moved  back  three. 

In  fact,  M.  de  Nancey,  surprised  at  Saint-Luc's  rather 
too  expressive  pantomime,  was  beginning  to  listen,  when  a 
great  noise  coming  from  the  gallery  aroused  his  attention. 

"  Ah,  mim  Dieu  !  "  cried  M.  de  Naneey,  "  the  king  ia 
qnarrelling  with  some  one  it  seems," 

"  I  really  think  so,"  replied  Bussy,  with  affected  uneasi- 
nefls.  "  Is  it  perchance  with  the  Duo  d'Anjou,  who  came 
with  me  ?  " 

The  captain  of  the  guards  fastened  on  bis  sword,  and 
rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  gallery  whence  came  the 
eonnds  of  a  violent  discussion. 

"  Tell  me  that  I  have  not  managed  well,"  said  Busay, 
turning  to  Saint-Luc. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"The  king  and  M.  d'Anjou  are  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  just  at  present,  and  as  it  must  be  a  very  fine  sight,  I 
shall  hasten  thither  not  to  lose  it.  You  take  advantage  of 
the  uproar,  not  to  fly,  as  the  king  would  always  catch  you, 
but  to  put  that  beautiful  page  in  a  place  of  safety  ;  is  it 
possible  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pardlett  t  and  besides  if  it  were  not,  I  should  make 
it  so;  but  fortunately  I  am  supposed  to  be  ill,  and  am  ther&- 
fore  confined  to  my  chamber." 

"  In  that  case,  adieu,  Saint-Luo.  Kfadame,  remember  me 
in  your  prayers." 

And  Bussy,  quite  deUgbte<l  at  having  played  this  trick 
on  the  king,  left  the  ante-chamber  and  went  to  the  gallery, 
where  Henri  IIL,  crimson  with  anger,  was  swearing  to  the 
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Duo  d'Anjou,  pale  with  rage,  tliat  in  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Buasy  bad  been  the  aggressor, 

"  I  affirm,  sire,"  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "that  D'Epemor, 
Schoinberg,  D'O,  Maugiron,  and  Qu^lus  were  waiting  for  him 
at  the  H5t«l  des  Tournelles." 

"  Who  told  you  ao  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them  myself,  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  In  that  darkness  1    The  night  was  aa  black  as  an  oven." 

"I  did  not  recognize  them  by  their  faces." 

"  How  then,  —  by  their  shoulders  1 " 

"No,  sire,  by  their  voices." 

"They  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  did  more,  —  they  took  me  for  Bassy,  and  attacked 

"You?" 

"Yes,  me." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  at  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine  ?  " 

"  What  do  yon  care  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  know ;  I  am  curious  to-day." 

"I  was  going  to  Manasa^a." 

"  To  Manass&s,  a  Jew  ?  " 

"  You  go  to  Ruggieri,  a  poisoner." 

"  I  go  where  1  choose ;  I  am  the  king." 

"  That  is  no  answer ;  that  is  arrogance." 

"  Besides,  as  I  said,  Buasy  was  the  aggressor." 

"  Bussy  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"  At  Saint^Luc's  ball." 

"  Buesy  provoked  five  men  ?  Come,  come,  Buasy  is  brave, 
but  he  is  not  a  fool." 

"  Par  la  mordieu !  I  tell  you  I  heard  the  provocation 
myself.  Besides,  he  was  quite  capable  of  it,  since,  in  spite  of 
what  yon  say,  he  wounded  Schomberg  in  the  thigh,  D'Eper- 
non  in  the  arm,  and  nearly  broke  Qu^lua's  head." 
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■■  Ah,  really  ?  "  said  the  duke,  "  he  had  not  told  me  that. 
I  must  congratulate  him." 

"  I,"  aaid  the  king,  "  shall  congratulate  do  one,  but  I 
will  make  an  example  of  this  Bghter." 

"Aiid  I,"  said  the  duke,  —  "I  who  am  attacked  by  your 
friends,  not  only  in  Bussy*s  person,  but  in  my  own,  —  I  will 
know  if  I  am  your  brother,  I  will  know  if  there  is  in 
France  a  single  person  besides  your  Majesty  who  has  the 
right  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  not  lower  bis  eyes  through 
fear  if  not  through  respect." 

At  this  moment,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  quarrel, 
appeared  Bussy,  elegantly  attired  in  pale  green  with  pink 
bows. 

"Sire,"  he  said,  bowing  before  Henri  III.,  "accept  my 
most  humble  respects." 

"Pardieu!  here  he  ia,"  said  Henri, 

"Your  Majesty,  It  seems,  was  doing  me  the  honor  of 
speaking  of  me?"  asked  Bussy. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  king;  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  youj 
in  spite  of  what  I  was  told.  Your  appearance  is  indicative 
of  good  health." 

"  Sire,  the  loss  of  blood  freshens  the  complexion,*'  said 
Bussy,  "  so  mine  ought  to  be  very  fresh  this  evening." 

"Well,  since  you  have  been  beaten  and  bruised,  complain. 
Seigneur  de  Buasy,  and  you  shall  have  justice." 

"  With  your  permission,  sire,"  said  Buasy,  "  I  have  been 
neither  beaten  nor  bruised,  and  I  do  not  complain." 

Henri  remained  stupefied,  and  looked  at  the  Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  saying  ?  "  he  a^ked. 

"I  said  that  Bossy  had  received  a  sword  wound  in  the 
side." 

"Is  it  true,  Bussy  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"Since  your  Majesty's  brother  has  so  stated,  it  must  be 
true,"  said  Bussy ;  "  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  can  tell 
no  lies." 
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"And  haviug  a  sword  wound  in  the  side,  you  do  not 
complain  ?  "  said  Henri. 

"  I  would  complain,  sire,  only  if  my  right  hand  were  cut 
off  to  prevent  my  avenging  myself;  even  then,"  continued 
the  incorrigible  duellist,  "I  hope  I  would  do  it  with  my 
left  hand." 

"  Insolent  1 "  murmured  Henri. 

"Sire,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "you  spoke  of  justice. 
Well,  give  us  justice ;  we  ask  for  nothing  more.  Order  an 
inquiry,  appoint  the  judges,  that  every  one  may  know 
whence  came  the  ambush,  and  who  prepared  the  assaasi* 
cation." 

Henri  reddened. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  prefer  this  time  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  wrong-doers,  and  include  every  one  in  a  general  par- 
don. I  prefer  that  these  bitter  enemies  should  make  peace, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  Sehomberg  and  D'Epernon  should  be 
kept  at  home  by  their  wounds.  Come,  M.  d'Anjou,  which 
one,  in  your  mind,  was  the  most  violent  of  all  my  friends  ? 
You  can  easily  tell  me,  since  you  pretend  to  have  seen 
them." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  it  was  Quflus," 

"Faith!  yes,"  said  Qu^Ius;  "his  Highness  ia  right, and  I 
do  not  deny  it." 

"  Then,"  said  Henri,  "  let  M.  de  Bussy  and  M.  de  Quflus 
make  peace  in  the  name  of  all." 

"Oh,  ohi"  said  Quflus,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
sire  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  you  are  to  embrace,  here,  before  me,  at 
this  instant." 

Qu^lus  frowned. 

"Ah,  signor,"  said  Bussy,  turning  towards  Qudlus  and 
imitating  the  Italian  gesture  of  a  pantaloon,  "  will  you  not 
do  me  this  favor  ?  " 

The  sally  was  so  unexpected,  and  Bossy  had  made  it  with 
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SO  mudi  animation,  that  the  king  himself  began  to  laugL 
Then  approaching  Qu^lua :  — 

"Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "the  king  wishes  it" 

And  he  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  I  hope  this  binds  us  to  nothing,"  whispered  Quelus  to 
Bussy. 

"  Be  assured,"  answered  Bussy,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that 
we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

QuSus,  red,  and  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  withdrew, 
furious.  Henri  frowned,  and  Bussy,  still  imitating  the 
pantaloon,  made  a  pirouette,  and  went  out  of  the  gallery. 
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CHAPTEB    VI. 
THE    BED-CHAMBEH   RZCEPTION   OF   KltlQ    HSNBI   Itl. 

After  this  scene,  begun  aa  a,  tragedy  and  ended  as  a 
comedy,  and  the  noise  of  wMch  had  spread  through  the 
city  like  an  echo  from  the  Louvre,  the  king,  still  in  an 
angry  mood,  returned  to  his  room,  followed  by  Chicot,  who 
was  asking  for  his  supper. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  the  king,  crossing  the  thieshold 
of  his  door. 

"Very  possible,"  said  Chicot,  "but  I  am  in  a  rage  and 
must  bite  something,  if  only  a  leg  of  mutton," 

The  king  pretended  not  to  hear.  He  unclasped  his  cloak, 
which  he  laid  on  the  bed,  took  off  his  cap,  fastened  to  bis 
hair  by  long  black  pins,  and  threw  it  on  his  chair ;  then 
advancing  towards  the  passage  leading  to  Saint-Luc's  cham- 
ber, separated  from  his  own  by  a  single  wall:  — 

"  Wait  here  till  I  return,  jester,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  don't  hurry,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  "don't  hurry. 
I  even  wish,"  he  added,  listening  to  Henri's  retreating 
footsteps,  "  that  you  would  give  me  the  time  to  prepare  a 
little  surprise." 

When  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  king's  footsteps,  — 

"  Halloa ! "  he  called,  opening  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber. 

A  valet  hastened  to  him. 

"  The  king  has  changed  his  mind,"  he  said ;  "  he  wishes 
a  good  supper  for  himself  and  Saint-Luc.  He  recommended 
the  wine,  above  all ;  be  quick." 
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The  valet  turned  on  liia  heel  to  execute  Chicot's  order, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  king's. 

As  to  Henri,  he  had  gone,  as  we  said,  into  Saint-Luc'a 
apartment  The  latter,  expecting  his  Majesty's  visit,  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  waa  having  prayers  read  to  him  by  an  old 
servant  who  had  followed  him  to  the  Louvre  and  been  im- 
prisoned with  him.  On  a  gilded  armchair  in  one  corner, 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  luuids,  slept  the  page  brought 
by  Bussy. 

The  king  saw  all  this  at  a  glance. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?  "  he  anxiously  asked  Saint- 
Luo. 

"Did  not  your  Majesty  authorize  me  to  send  for  a 
page?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Henri  III. 

"  Well,  I  took  advantage  of  the  permission,  sire." 

"Ah,  ahl" 

"Dues  your  Majesty  repent  of  haviug  granted  me  this 
little  diversion  7  "    inquired  Saint-Luc, 

"No,  no,  my  son,  not  at  all ;  amuse  yourself,  on  the  con- 
trary.    Well,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  I  have  a  hot  fever." 

"In  fact,"  said  the  king,  "your  face  is  very  red,  my 
child.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  You  know  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  physician." 

Saiut-Luc  extended  his  band  with  visible  ill  humor. 

"  Oh  1 "  said  the  king,  "  irregular,  agitated." 

"Oh,  sire  I"  said  Saiut-Luc,  "I  am  truly  very  ill." 

"Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Henri,  "I  shall  have  you 
attended  by  my  own  physician." 

"Thank  you,  sire;  I  detest  Miron." 

"I  will  take  care  of  you  myself." 

"Sire,  I  would  never  permit  — " 

"  I  shall  have  a  bed  prepared  for  you  in  my  room,  Saint* 
Lao.  We  will  talk  all  night;  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
tell  you." 
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"Ah,"  cried  Saint^Luc,  in  despair,  "you  say  you  are  a 
physician  ;  you  say  you  are  my  friend,  and  you  want  to 
keep  me  from  sleeping.  Morbleu !  doctor,  you  have  a 
curious  way  of  treating  your  patients !  Morbleu  I  sue, 
you  have  a  singular  way  of  loving  your  friends." 

"  What  1  you  wish  to  remain  alone,  ill  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  have  my  pa^e,  Jean." 

"But  he  sleeps." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  like  people  to  watch  me ;  at  least, 
they  do  not  prevent  me  from  sleeping  myself." 

"  Let  me  at  least  watch  you  with  him ;  I  shall  only  speak 
to  you  if  you  wake  up." 

"  Sire,  I  am  very  cross  when  I  wake  up,  and  one  must  be 
very  well  accustomed  to  me  to  forgive  all  the  foolish  things 
I  say  when  I  have  just  been  awakened." 

"At  least  come  and  see  me  go  to  bed." 

"Then  I  shall  be  free  to  come  back  to  my  own  room  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  free," 

"Very  well,  but  I  shall  be  a  sad  courtier,  1  warn  you;  I 
am  dying  with  sleep," 

"You  shall  yawn  all  you  like." 

"  What  tyranny,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "  when  you  have  all 
your  other  friends ! " 

"  A.h,  yes,  they  are  in  a  fine  condition  I  Bussy  has  nicely 
treated  them.  Schomberg  has  his  thigh  cut  open ;  D'Epernon 
has  his  wrist  slashed  like  a  Spanish  sleeve ;  Qn^lus  is  still 
bewildered  by  the  blow  on  liis  head  yestorday  and  the 
embrace  of  to-day;  there  remains  D'O,  who  bores  me  to 
death,  and  Maiigiron,  who  sulks.  Come,  wake  up  that  lazy 
page,  and  slip  on  a  dressing-gown ! " 

"  Sire,  if  your  Majesty  will  leave  me  I " 

"Why  so?" 

"Respect  — " 

"  How  absurd ! " 

"Sire,  in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  in  your  Majesty's 
room." 
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"  In  five  raiDutes,  very  well ;  but  no  more,  —  do  you  hear  ? 
And  during  these  five  iniuutea  try  to  tliiuk  up  some  good 
stories,  that  we  may  laugh  a  little." 

Thereupon  the  king,  who  had  obtained  half  of  what  he 
wanted,  went  out  half  pleased. 

The  iloor  had  do  sooner  closed  behind  him  than  the  page 
awoke  with  a  start  and  bounded  up. 

*'Ah,  Saint-Luc,"  she  said,  when  the  noise  of  the  foot- 
steps had  died  away,  "you  are  going  to  leave  me  again! 
Hon  2><Vu.  how  dreadful  I  I  shall  die  of  fright  here.  If 
I  were  to  bo  discovered  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luo,  pointing  out  to  het 
the  old  servant,  "Gaspard,  who  is  here,  will  defend  you 
against  all  iRdiscretioQs." 

"  Then  I  might  as  well  go  away,"  said  the  young  wife, 
blushing. 

"If  you  really  wish  it,  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luc,  sadly. 
"  I  shall  have  you  accompanied  home,  as  the  order  applies 
only  to  me ;  but  If  yon  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful, 
if  you  have  in  your  heart  any  tenderness  for  poor  Saint- 
Luc,  you  will  wait  here  a  while.  I  shall  suffer  so  much 
from  my  head  and  nerves  that  the  king  will  not  want  so 
sad  a  companion,  and  will  send  me  to  bed," 

Jeanne  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  Go,  then,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  wait ;  but  I  shall  say,  like 
the  king,  do  not  be  long." 

"  Jeanne,  my  dear  Jeanne,  you  are  adorable ! "  said  Saiut- 
Lue.  "  Trust  to  me  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Besides, 
I  have  an  idea,  which  I  must  improve  a  little,  and  which  I 
will  tell  you  when  I  return." 

"  An  idea  that  will  restore  your  liberty  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Then  go  t " 

"  Gaspard,"  said  Saint-Luo,  "  see  that  no  one  enters  here ; 
then,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lock  the  door,  and  bring  me 
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the  key  iu  the  king's  room.  Go  to  the  hotel  and  tell  them 
to  have  no  anxiety  about  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and  only 
return  to-morrow." 

Gaspard  smilingly  promised  to  execute  the  orders,  to 
which  the  young  woman  listened  with  many  blushes.  Saint- 
Lue  took  his  wife's  hand,  kissed  it  tenderly,  and  ran  to  the 
king,  who  was  already  getting  impatient. 

Jeanne,  alone  and  trembling,  hid  behind  the  ample  cur- 
tains of  the  bed,  and  there,  thoughtful,  uneasy,  and  angry, 
she  tried  to  find  some  means  to  come  out  victoriously  of  the 
Btrange  position  in  which  she  found  herself. 

When  Saint-Luc  entered  the  king's  room,  he  inhaled 
the  strong  and  voluptuous  perfume  of  the  royal  chamber. 
Henri's  feet  were,  in  fact,  buried  in  flowers,  the  stems  of 
which  had  been  cut,  that  they  might  not  irritate  bis  Majes- 
ty's tender  skin.  Roses,  jessamines,  violets,  wall-flowers, 
in  spite  of  the  season,  formed  a  soft  and  fragrant  carpet 
for  King  Henri  III, 

The  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  had  been  lowered  and 
decorated  with  beautiful  paintings  on  canvas,  was  fur- 
nished, as  we  have  said,  with  two  beds,  one  of  which  was 
80  large  that  although  the  head  was  against  the  wall,  it 
occupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  space. 

This  bed  was  hung  with  gold  and  silk  tapestry  adorned 
with  mythological  figures  representing  the  story  of  Cenea, 
or  Cenis,  sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman,  —  a 
metamorphosis  which  did  not  take  place  without  the  most 
fantastic  efforts  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  painter. 
The  top  of  the  bed  was  in  cloth  of  silver  worked  with  gold, 
and  figures  in  silk ;  and  the  royal  arms,  richly  embroidered, 
were  applied  on  that  portion  of  the  canopy  which,  being 
next  to  the  wall,  formed  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  window  curtains  were  of  the  same  tapestry  as  the 
bed;  the  lounges  and  armchairs  were  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  bed  and  windows.     From 
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the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hung,  suspended  by  a  gold  chain, 
a  silver-gilt  lamp,  in  which  burned  a  specicB  of  perfumed  oil 
which  spread  a  delicious  odor  as  it  was  consumed.  To  the 
right  of  the  bed  was  a  golden  satyr,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  golden  candelabrum  containing  four  rose-colored  wax 
candles,  also  perfumed.  These  candles,  as  large  as  tapers, 
together  with  the  lamp,  threw  out  enough  light  to  illumine 
the  room  sufficiently. 

The  king,  with  his  bare  feet  resting  on  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  floor,  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
gold.  He  held  on  his  knees  seven  or  eight  very  young 
spaniels,  whose  cold  noses  gently  tickled  bis  hands.  Two 
servants  parted  and  curled  bis  hair  (tucked  up  like  that  of 
a  woman),  his  moustache  and  scant,  fluffy  beard.  A  third 
covered  the  prince's  face  with  a  thick  coatiug  of  rose  cream, 
of  a  particular  taste  aud  most  delightful  odor. 

Henri  closed  his  eyes  and  allowed  himself  to  be  thus 
bandied,  with  the  majesty  of  a  Hindoo  god. 

"  Saint- Luc ! "  he  said.     "  Where  is  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  entered.  Chicot  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  to  the  king. 

"Here,"  he  said  to  Henri,  "here  he  is,  your  friend  Saint- 
Lnc.  Tell  him  to  clean  himself,  or  rather,  grease  himself. 
If  you  do  not  take  this  indispensable  precaution,  a  dreadful 
thing  will  happen;  either  he  will  smell  bad,  compared  to 
you  who  smell  so  sweet,  or  you  will  smell  too  sweet  for 
him  who  smells  nothing  at  all.  Quick,  the  greases  and 
combs ! "  added  Chicot,  stretching  himself  in  a  large  arm- 
chair opposite  the  king.     "I  will  try  them,  too." 

"Chicot,  Chicot,"  cried  Henri,  "your  skin  is  too  dry, 
and  would  absorb  too  great  a  quantity  of  cream,  —  there  is 
hardly  enough  for  me ;  and  your  beard  is  eo  hard  It  will 
break  my  combs." 

"My  akin  has  dried  in  campaigning  for  you,  ungrateful 
prince ;  and  if  my  hair  is  stiff,  it  is  because  you  keep  me  in 
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sucli  an  ill  humor  that  it  always  stands  oa  end.  But  if  you 
refuse  me  cream  for  my  cheeks,  —  that  is,  for  my  external 
self,  —  very  well,  my  son,  I  shall  say  no  more." 

Henri  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  man  little  disposed 
to  find  amusement  in  his  jester'a  wit 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said ;  "you talk  nonsense."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Saint-Luc,  — • 

"  Well,  my  son,"  he  asked,  "  how  is  your  head  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  carried  his  hand  to  hia  head,  and  groaned. 

"  Imagine  I "  continued  Henri,  "  I  saw  Busay  d'Amboise. 
Oh,  monaieur,"  he  said  to  the  bair-dreaser,  "  you  are  burn- 
ing met" 

The  hair-dresser  knelt  down. 

"  You  have  seen  Bussy  d'Amboise,  sire  ?  "  said  Saint-Luc, 
trembling. 

"Yea,"  answered  the  king;  "do  you  understand  these 
fools  ?  Five  of  them  attacked  him,  and  let  him  eaca:[>e.  I 
shall  have  thera  broken  on  the  wheel.  If  you  had  been 
there,  Saint-Luc  —  " 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  I  would  probably  not 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  companions," 

"  Come,  what  are  yon  saying  ?  T  would  wager  one  thou- 
sand crowns  that  you  would  touch  Bussy  ten  times  to  hia 
BIX.  Pardieu!  we  shall  have  to  see  that  to-morrow.  I>o 
you  atiU  fence,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  I  ask  if  you  often  practise  ?  " 

"Nearly  every  day,  when  I  am  well ;  but  when  I  am  ill, 
aire,  I  am  absolutely  good  for  nothing." 

"  How  many  times  did  you  touch  me  ?  " 

"  We  had  an  even  game,  sire." 

"  Yes,  but  I  fence  better  than  Busay.  Far  la  mordieu  I 
monsieur,"  said  Henri,  to  hia  barber,  "you  are  pulling  off 
my  moustache." 

The  barber  knelt  down. 
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"Sire,"  said  Saiot-Luo,  "give  mo  some  remedy  for 
nausea." 

"  Vou  mu3t  eat,"  said  the  king. 

"Oh,  sire,  I  fear  you  are  mistaken." 

"No,  I  assure  you." 

"You  are  right,  Valois,"  said  Chicot;  "and  as  I  have 
great  nausea,  or  am  ill,  I  know  Dot  which,  I  follow  the 
prescription." 

A  very  singular  noise  waa  heard,  like  that  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  a  monkey's  jaws.  The  king  turned  round  and 
-  saw  Chicot,  who,  after  having  devoured  alone  the  double 
supper  he  had  ordered  in  the  king's  name,  was  noisily  work- 
ing his  mouth  as  he  absorbed  the  contents  of  a  Japanese 
porcelain  cup. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing,  Monsieur  Cbicot  7  "  said 
Henri. 

"Taking  my  cream  internally,"  said  Chicot,  "since  yon 
will  not  allow  m«  to  apply  it  externally." 

"Ah,  traitor  1"  said  the  king,  turning  his  head  so 
suddenly  that  the  cream-laden  finger  of  the  valet  entered 
his  mouth. 

"Eat,  my  son,"  said  Chicot,  gravely.  "T  am  not  so 
tyrannical  as  yon.  Externally  or  intomally,  I  allow  them 
both." 

"Monsieur,  you  choke  me,"  said  Henri,  to  the  valet. 

The  valet  knelt  down  as  the  hair-dresser  and  barber  had 
ali«ady  done. 

"  Call  my  captain  of  the  guards,"  cried  Henri  ;  "  call  him 
instantly ! " 

"Why  do  yon  want  yonr  captain  of  the  guards  ?"  asked 
Chicot,  passing  his  finger  ronnd  the  interior  of  the  cup, 
then  gently  putting  it  between  his  lips. 

"To  pass  his  sword  through  Chicot's  body,  who,  how- 
ever thin  he  may  be,  will  always  make  a  roast  for  my  dogs." 

Chicot  rose,  and  putting  his  cap  on  one  side :  -~ 
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"  Par  la  mordlen  I "  lie  said.  "  Chicot  to  your  dogs  !  a 
gentleman  to  your  quadrupeds  ?  Well,  let  him  come, 
your  captain  of  the  guards,  my  son,  and  we  shall  see  1 " 

Chicot  drew  his  long  sword,  aad  used  it  so  gayly  against 
the  hair-dresser,  the  barber,  and  the  valet,  that  the  king 
could  not  help  laughing. 

"But  I  am  hungry,"  he  said,  in  a  doleful  voice,  "and 
the  rascal  has  eaten  up  all  my  supper." 

"You  are  capricious,  Henri,"  said  Chicot.  "I  offered  to 
ait  Aotra  with  you,  and  you  refused.  At  all  events,  here  is 
your  bouillon.  I  am  no  longer  hungiy,  and  I  am  going 
to  bed." 

During  this  time,  old  Gaspard  has  brought  tlie  key  to 
his  master. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Saint-Luc ;  "  if  I  remained  standing  any 
longer,  I  should  be  wanting  in  the  respect  I  owe  my  king, 
an^  ^^  before  him  in  a  nervous  fit.     I  have  a  chill," 

"Here,  Saiot-Luc,"  said  the  king,  handing  the  young 
man  an  armful  of  little  dogs,  "  take  these." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"To  sleep  with  you;  they  will  take  your  illness,  and 
you  will  be  rid  of  it." 

"Thank  you,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  putting  them  back  in 
their  basket,  "  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  your  medication." 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  you  to-night,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
king. 

"  Oh,  do  not  come,  sire,  I  entreat  you.  You  would  wake 
me  np  suddenly,  and  I  am  told  that  gives  epilepsy." 

Thereupon,  having  saluted  the  king,  he  left  the  room, 
while  Henri  ma<:Ie  him  signs  a^  long  as  he  could  see  him. 

Chicot  had  already  disappeared.  The  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  had  been  present  also  withdrew  in  turn,  and  there 
remained  with  the  king  only  the  valet,  who  covered  his  face 
with  a  mask  of  fine  linen  coated  with  perfumed  grease. 
Holes  for  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  had  been  left 
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in  tlie  mask.  A  cap  of  silk  aud  silver  cloth  held  it  on  the 
brow  and  ears. 

The  king's  arms  were  then  put  through  a  slip  of  piuk 
satin  lined  with  wadding  and  soft  silk.  He  uext  put  on 
gloves  of  suoh  flexible  skin  that  they  seemeil  knitted, 
These  gloves  reached  the  elbows,  anil  were  saturated  on  the 
inside  with  perfumed  oil,  which  gave  them  that  elasticity, 
the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  detected  from  the  outside. 
These  mysteries  of  the  royal  toilet  being  tinished,  they 
banded  Henri  his  bouillon  in  a  gold  cup ;  but  before  raising 
it  to  his  lips,  he  poured  off  half  into  another  cup  eicaotly 
similar  to  his  own,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Salnt-Luc, 
to  wish  him  a  good  night. 

It  was  then  God's  turn  ;  but  as  the  king  was  doubtless 
preoccupied  tliat  night,  his  Maker  was  rather  lightly 
treated.  Henri  said  but  one  short  prayer,  without  even 
touching  his  sacred  chaplets ;  then  opening  his  bed,  warned 
with  benzoin,  cinnamon,  and  coriander,  he  lay  down. 

When  he  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  his  pillows,  the 
king  ordered  the  flowers,  which  thickened  the  atmosphere, 
to  be  taken  away.  The  windows  were  opened  for  a  few 
seconds  to  renew  this  air  too  saturated  with  carbon,  after 
which  a  great  fire  of  branches  burned  rapidly  in  the  wide 
marble  chimney,  and,  rapid  as  a  meteor,  was  extinguished 
after  having  radiated  a  gentle  heat  throughout  the  whole 
room.  Then  the  valet  closed  everything,  curtains  and  por- 
tij)res,  and  let  in  the  king's  favorite  dog,  Narcissus.  The 
animal  bounded  on  the  king's  bed,  turned  arounij  for  an 
instant,  then  stretched  himself  across  his  master's  feet 

The  rose-colored  tajwrs  in  the  satyr's  hand  were  now 
blown  out,  the  lamp  was  lowered,  and  the  valet  who 
attended  to  these  duties  softly  left  the  room. 

Already  more  tranquil,  more  nonchalant,  more  forgetful 
than  the  lazy  monks  of  his  kingdom,  in  their  fat  abbeys, 
the  King  of  France  no  longer  remembered  there  was  a 
France,     He  slept. 
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Half  aa  hour  later,  tlie  men  who  watched  in  the  galleries, 
aail  who,  from  their  clitfereEt  poets,  could  distinguish  the 
windows  of  King  Henri's  chamber,  saw  through  the  cur- 
tains the  royal  lamp  gradually  die  out.  The  silvery  rays 
of  the  moon  replaced  on  the  window-panes  the  soft  pink 
light  that  had  tinged  them.  They  therefore  thought  that 
his  Majesty  slept  better  and  better. 

At  this  moment  every  noise  was  hushed,  and  one  could 
have  heard  the  most  silent  hat  fly  through  the  dark  corri- 
dors of  the  Lonvre. 
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OOW,    WITnOPT   APrABEMT    CAUSE,    KINO   HSlfBI   WAB 
r   CON^IRTED    IN   THB   NIGHT. 


Two  hours  pasged  thus.  Suddenly  a  terrible  cry  was  heard. 
This  cry  came  from  his  Majesty's  room. 

As  yet,  however,  the  lamp  was  still  extiiiguisheil,  the 
silence  was  still  profound,  and  uo  sound  was  to  be  heard  save 
this  Btrange  call  of  the  king's, — for  it  was  the  kiug  who 
had  cried  out 

Soon  after  was  heard  the  noise  of  falling  furniture,  por- 
oelain  breaking  to  pieces,  hurried  footsteps  runoiiig  aboat 
the  room ;  then  new  cries,  mingled  with  the  barking  of 
dogs.  Almost  immediately  lights  appeared,  swords  glit- 
tered in  the  galleries,  and  the  lieavy  steps  of  the  sleepy 
guards  sliook  the  massive  pillars. 

" To  arms !  "  cried  all ;  "to  arms !  the  king  calls.  Let 
OS  go  to  the  king." 

At  the  Bame  instant  the  captain  of  the  guards,  the 
captain  of  the  Swiss,  the  attendants  of  the  palace,  the 
musketeers  on  duty,  rushed  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was 
immediately  filled  with  light.  Twenty  torches  illumined 
the  scene. 

Near  an  overturned  chair  were  broken  cups ;  before  the 
disordered  bed,  the  sheets  and  covers  of  which  were  scat- 
tered about  the  room,  Henri,  grotesque  and  frightful  in  his 
night  attire,  stood,  with  his  hair  on  end  and  his  eyes  star- 
ing. 

His  right  hand  was  extended,  trembling  like  a  leaf  in  the 
wind ;  his  loft  hand  tightly  grasped  the  handle  of  his 
sword,  which  he  had  mechanically  seized. 
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The  dog,  as  agitated  as  his  master,  stood  lookmg  at  him, 
with  liis  paws  extended,  and  howled. 

The  king  seemed  mute  with  terror,  and  all  the  spectators, 
not  daring  to  break  the  silence,  questioned  each  other  with 
their  eyes,  and  waited  with  the  moat  terrible  anxiety. 

Theu  appeared,  half  dressed  and  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak,  the  young  queen,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  a  blond  and 
gentle  creature,  who  led  the  life  of  a  saint  ori  earth,  and  who 
had  been  awakened  by  her  husband's  cries. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  more  trembling  than  all  the  rest,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Mon  J>leu !  I  heard  your  cries,  and  I 
came." 

"It  —  it  —  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  king,  without  moving 
his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  through  the  air  at 
some  vague  form  invisible  to  all  but  him. 

"  But  your  Majesty  cried  out,"  resumed  the  queen.  "  la 
your  Majesty  ill  ?  " 

Terror  was  so  visibly  painted  on  Henri's  face  that  it 
began  to  invade  the  others.  They  recoiled,  they  advanced, 
they  devoured  with  their  eyea  the  person  of  the  king,  to 
assure  themselves  that  he  had  not  been  wounded,  struck  by 
lightning,  or  bitten  by  some  reptile. 

"Oh,  sire,"  cried  the  queen,  "sire,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  do  not  leave  ua  in  such  anguish.  Do  you  wish  a 
physician  ?  " 

"  A  physician  ?  "  said  Henri,  in  the  same  tone.  "  No,  the 
body  is  not  ill, —  it  is  the  mind,  it  is  the  souL  No,  no ;  no 
physician,  —  a  confessor ! " 

They  all  looked  at  each  other ;  they  examined  the  floor, 
the  doors,  the  curtains,  the  ceiling.  Nowhere  did  they 
find  a  trace  of  the  invisible  object  which  had  so  greatly 
frightened  the  king. 

This  examination  was  made  with  increased  curiosity ;  the 
mystery  was  becoming  more  complicated,  —  the  king  was 
calling  for  a  confessor. 


No  sooner  had  this  request  been  mode  than  a  meBBengei 
jumped  on  hia  horae  aud  a  thousand  sparks  flashed  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  Lou\Te.  Five  minutes  later  Joseph 
Foulon,  abbot  of  the  con\-ent  of  Sainte-Geuevieve,  was 
waked  up,  almost  torn  from  hia  bed,  and  hurried  to  the 
king. 

With  the  arrival  of  tlie  confessor,  the  tumult  ceased, 
silence  was  reestablished ;  every  one  conjectured  and  won- 
dered ;  every  one  hoped  to  guess,  but  all  were  afraid.  The 
king  was  confessing. 

The  nest  morning,  very  early.  Henri,  who  was  the  first  to 
rise,  ordered  that  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  which  had  only 
been  partially  opened  to  admit  the  confessor,  should  be 
closed  again. 

Then  he  sent  for  the  treasurer,  the  wax-chandler,  the 
master  of  ceremonies;  he  took  hia  prayer-book  bound  in 
black,  Tend  his  prayera,  internipted  himself  to  cut  out 
images  of  saints,  and  suddenly  sent  for  all  his  friends. 

At  Ids  order,  Saint-Luc  was  the  first  one  summoned; 
but  Saint-Luc  was  Buffering  more  than  ever.  He  was 
languishing,  overpowered  with  fatigue.  His  condition  was 
now  one  of  prostration,  hia  sleep  had  degenerated  into  a 
lethargy  which  was  so  profound  that  alone  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  palace,  and  though  only  separated  from  the 
prince  by  a  thin  wall,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  scene  of 
the  night.  Therefore  he  begged  leave  to  remain  in  bed  and 
read  all  the  prayers  the  king  might  order. 

At  this  deplorable  news,  Henri  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  sent  for  his  apothecary. 

Then  he  ordered  that  all  the  scourges  from  the  monstery 
of  Sainte-Genevieve  be  brought  to  the  Louvre,  and  passing, 
dressed  in  black,  before  Schomberg  who  was  lame,  D'Epemon 
who  bad  hia  ann  in  a  aling,  Qu^us  whose  head  still  pained 
him,  D'O  and  Mnugiron  who  trembled,  he  gave  them 
scourges,  and  onlered  them  to  strike  one  another  as  hard  as 
they  could. 
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D'Epernon  observed  that  having  tis  right  arm  in  a  sUng, 
he  must  be  excepted  from  the  ceremony,  because  he  could 
not  return  the  blows  he  would  receive,  and  that  would 
make  a  discord  in  this  scale  of  flagellation.  Henri  III. 
replied  that  this  would  only  make  his  penance  all  the  more 
agreeable  to  God. 

He  himself  gave  the  example.  He  took  off  his  doublet,  hia 
veat,  and  his  shirt,  and  struck  himself  like  a  martyr,  Chicot 
■wished  to  laugh  and  jest  as  was  his  custom,  but  a  terrible 
look  from  the  king  warned  him  that  it  was  not  the  right 
time ;  he  took  a  scourge  like  the  others,  only  instead  of 
striking  himself  he  beat  his  neighbors,  and  when  he  found 
DO  one  within  reach,  he  took  the  paint  off  the  columns  and 
woodwork. 

All  this  tumult  gradually  caused  the  king's  countenance 
to  clear  a  little,  though  it  waa  visible  that  his  mind  was 
deeply  affected.  All  at  once,  he  left  the  room,  telling  all 
those  present  to  wait  for  him.  As  he  disappeared,  the 
blows  ceased  as  by  magic.  Chicot  alone  continued  to  strike 
I>'0  whom  he  hated,  and  D'O  returned  the  blows  as  well  as 
he  could.     It  was  a  duel  with  scourges. 

Henri  hai.1  gone  to  the  queen.  He  presented  her  with 
a  pearl  necklace  worth  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a  year, 
and  begged  her  to  lay  aside  her  royal  ornaments  and  wear 
sackcloth. 

Louise  de  Lorraine,  always  gentle  and  good,  immediately 
consented,  but  asked  why  her  husband  gave  her  the  pearl 
necklace,  and  made  so  strange  a  request. 

"For  my  sins,"  replied  Henri. 

This  answer  satisfied  the  queen  ;  for  she,  better  than  any 
one,  knew  the  enormous  number  of  sins  for  which  Henri 
had  to  do  penance.  She  arrayed  herself  as  the  king 
requested,  while  he  returned  to  hia  room,  where  she  was  to 
join  him. 
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At  the  sight  of  the  monarch,  the  flagellatiou  began  again. 
I>'0  and  Chicot,  who  had  nut  ceased,  were  covered  with 
blood.  The  king  complimontcd  them,  and  called  them  hia 
true  and  only  friends.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
queen  appeared,  with  her  sack  on  her  shoulders. 

Tapers  were  then  distributed  to  the  whole  court,  and 
barefooted,  through  the  horrible  snnw  and  sleet,  the  fine 
courtiers,  tlie  fair  ladies,  the  good  Parisians,  devoted  to  the 
king,  and  to  Notre-Danie,  went  to  Muntmartre,  Bliivering  at 
first,  but  soon  warmed  by  the  furious  blows  which  Chicot 
administered  to  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
within  reach  of  his  discipline, 

D'O  acknowledged  himself  vanquished,  and  took  hia  place 
in  the  procession  fifty  feet  from  Chicot. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  dismal  journey  was 
over,  the  convents  had  received  rich  donations,  the  whole 
court  had  swollen  feet,  the  backs  of  all  the  courtiers  were 
sore ;  the  queen  had  appeared  iu  public  in  an  enormous  shirt 
of  course  linen,  the  king  with  a  chaplet  of  death's  heads. 
There  had  been  tears,  cries,  prayers,  incense,  hymns. 

The  day,  as  we  see,  had  been  good.  In  fact,  every  ona 
had  suffered  from  the  cold  and  from  blows,  though  no  one 
could  guess  why  that  prince  who  had  danced  so  gayly  two 
days  before,  should  now  be  macerating  himself  two  days 
later. 

The  Huguenots,  the  Leaguers,  and  the  libertines  had 
laughed  as  they  watched  the  procession  of  flagellators  go  hy, 
saying  deprecatingly  that  the  last  procession  was  finer  and 
more  fervent;  that  was  not  true, 

Henri  had  come  home  fasting,  with  long  red  and  blue 
stripes  on  his  shoulders ;  he  had  not  left  the  queen  during 
the  whole  day,  and  had  taken  advanti^e  of  all  the  moments 
of  rest,  of  all  the  stations  at  chapels,  to  promise  her  new 
revenues,  and  plan  new  pilgrimages  with  her. 

As  for  Chicot,  wearied  of  striking,  and  exhausted  by  the 
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unusual  exorcise  to  which  the  king  condemned  him,  he  had 
escaped  near  the  Porte  Montmartre,  and  with  Brother 
Gorenflot,  that  monk  of  Sainte- Genevieve  who  had  wanted 
to  confess  Eussy,  and  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  he  hod 
entered  the  garden  of  a  renowned  public-house  where  he 
drank  spiced  wine,  and  ate  a  teal  duck  killed  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Grange  Batelifere.  Then,  on  the  return  of  the  pro- 
cession, he  resumed  his  place,  and  went  back  to  the  Louvre, 
scourging  the  penitents  right  and  left,  and  distributing,  as 
he  said  himself,  his  plenary  indulgences. 

When  the  evening  came,  the  king  felt  wearied  after  his 
fast,  his  long  walk  barefooted,  and  the  furious  blows  be 
had  given  himself.  He  ordered  a  light  supper,  and  a  bright 
fire  in  his  room,  had  his  shoulders  sponged,  and  went  in  to 
visit  Saint-Lue,  whom  he  found  well  and  cheerful. 

The  king  was  greatly  changed  since  the  day  before;  all 
his  thoughts  were  turned  from  the  vanity  of  human  things 
and  tended  towards  penitence  and  death. 

"Ah,"  he  said  in  the  tone  of  deep  feeling  of  the 
maa  wearied  of  life,  "  God  has  done  wisely  to  make  life 
so  bitter." 

"  Why  so,  sire  ?  "  asked  Saint^Luc. 

"Because  the  man  who  is  wearied  of  this  world,  instead 
of  fearing  death,  longs  for  it," 

•'Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  Saint-Luc,  "but  speak  for 
yourself;  I  am  not  longing  for  death." 

"Listen,  Saint -Luc,"  said  the  king,  shaking  his  head; 
"  if  you  did  wisely,  you  would  follow  my  advice,—  nay, 
more,  my  example." 

"  Very  willingly,  sire,  if  I  lilted  it." 

"If  I  laid  aside  my  crown,  and  you  left  your  wife,  we 
might  enter  a  cloister ;  I  have  the  dispensations  from  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope ;  to-morrow  we  shall  make  our 
profession  of  faith,  I  shall  call  myself  Brother  Henri." 

"Pardon  me,  sire,  pardon  me;  you  care  very  little  for 
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your  crown  that  you  know  too  well,  but  I  care  very  much 
for  my  wife,  whom  I  do  aot  yel  know  well  enough ; 
therefore,  I  refuse." 

"Oh,  oh  I"  said  Henri, "you  are  getting  better,  itseeius. 

« Infinitely  better,  sire ;  my  mind  is  easy  and  my  heart 
joyful,  my  soul  is  most  incredibly  disposed  to  pleasure  and 
happiness." 

"  Poor  Saitit-Luc !  "  said  the  king,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  You  should  have  proposed  that  to  me  yesterday. 
Oh,  yesterday,  I  was  ill,  cross,  and  Buffering;  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  down  a  well  for  a  trifle.  But 
to-night  everything  is  very  different  1  have  spent  a 
good  night,  a  cbarining  day.  £hl  mordivu!  I  live  for 
happiness." 

"  You  swear,  Saint-Luc,"  said  the  king. 

"  Did  I  swear,  sire  ?  Very  possibly ;  but  yon  sweat 
sometimes  yourself,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  I  have  sworu,  Saint-Luc,  but  I  shall  swear  no  more." 

"  I  do  not  dare  say  that ;  I  shall  swear  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, that  is  all  I  can  say.  Besides,  God  is  good  and  merciful 
when  our  sins  are  those  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh." 

"  Do  you  think  God  will  pardon  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  r  am  not  speaking  for  you,  sire;  I  am  speaking 
for  your  humble  servant.  Pette  I  you,  you  have  sinned 
as  a  king,  while  I  have  sinned  as  a  private  individual. 
I  hope  that  on  the  judgment  day,  the  Lord  will  have  two 
weights  and  two  measures." 

The  king  sighed,  murmured  a  eonfiteor,  and  beat  his  breast 
at  the  mf.a  ciitpn. 

" Saint-Luc,"  he  said  at  length,  "will  you  spend  the 
night  in  my  room?  " 

"That  depends."  said  Saint-Luc.  "  What  shall  we  do  in 
your  Majesty's  chamber  ?  " 

"  We  shall  light  all  the  lamps,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and 
you  will  read  the  litanies  of  the  saints  to  me." 
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"  No,  I  thank  you,  sire." 

"  You  will  not  ?  " 

"Oq  no  acraunt." 

"  You  abandon  me,  Saint-Lun,  —  you  abandon  me  !  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  leave  you ;  on  the  contrary." 

"  Ah,  reaily !  " 

"  If  you  wish." 

"Certainly,  I  wish  it," 

"But  on  oue  condition. " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  your  Majesty  will  have  tables  prepared,  send  for 
music  and  ladies,  and  faith !  we  shall  dance." 

"  Saint-Luc,  Saint-Luc  I "  cried  the  king  in  t«rror. 

"  Well  I "  said  9aint-Lue,  "  I  feel  gay  to-night.  Will  you 
drink  and  dance,  sire  ?  " 

But  Henri  did  not  reply.  His  mind,  sometimes  so  lively 
and  so  quick,  grew  more  and  more  gloomy,  seeming  to 
struggle  against  some  secret  thought  that  weighed  upon 
it  tike  a  piece  of  lead  tied  to  the  foot  of  a  bird  that 
would  vainly  try  to  extend  its  wings  in  flight. 

"  Saint-Luc,"  finally  said  the  king,  in  a  funereal  voice, 
"  do  you  sometimes  dream  ?  " 

"Often,  sire." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?  " 

"With  reason." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  1  dreams  console  for  the  reality.  Now,  last 
night  I  had  a  delightful  dream." 

"What  was  it?" 

"I  dreamed  that  my  wife  —  " 

"  Do  you  still  think  of  your  wife,  Saint-Lue  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever." 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  king,  sighing,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven, 

"I   dreamed,"    continued    Saint-Luc,   "that    my    wife. 
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though  retaining  her  charmiDg  face,  —  for  she  is  pretty, 
aire  —  " 

"  Alas !  yes,"  said  the  king.  "  Ere  was  also  beautiful, 
unhappy  man ;  and  Eye  ruined  us  all." 

"  So  that  is  the  cause  of  your  spite  ?  But  let  us  return 
to  my  dream,  sire." 

"  I  too  have  dreamed,"  said  the  king. 

"  Now,  my  wife,  though  retaining  her  pretty  face,  had 
taken  the  wings  and  form  of  a  bird,  and  braving  locks 
and  bolts,  she  had  passed  over  the  walls  of  the  Louvre, 
come  to  my  window  with  a  charming  little  cry  that  I 
underetood  and.  that  said,  'Open,  Saint-Luo  !  open,  iny 
husband  I ' " 

"  And  you  opened  ?  "  said  the  king,  almost  in  despair. 

"  I  should  think  so ! "  cried  Saint-Luc,  "  and  with 
alacrity." 

"  Worldly  man  I " 

"  Worldly,  as  much  as  you  please,  sire," 

"And  you  woke  up  then  ?  " 

"No  indeed,  sire;  I  took  good  care  for  that;  the  dream 
was  too  charming." 

"  Then  you  continued  to  dream  ?  " 

"  So  long  as  I  could,  sire." 

"And  you  hope  to-night  —  " 

"  To  dream  again ;  therefore,  I  refuse  your  Majesty's 
charming  offer  to  read  prayers  to  you.  If  I  sit  up,  sire, 
I  must  at  least  lind  the  equivalent  of  my  dream.  If, 
as  I  suggested,  your  Majesty  orders  the  tables,  the 
violins  — " 

"  Enough,  Saint-Luc,  enough ! "  said  the  king,  rising, 
"  You  are  going  to  perdition,  and  would  drag  me  with  you 
if  I  remained  here  any  longer.  Adieu  Saint-Luc,  I  trnst 
HeaTen  will  send  you,  instead  of  this  tempting  dream, 
some  wholesome  dream  that  will  urge  you  to  share  my 
penance  to-morrow  for  tlie  salvation  of  our  souls." 
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"  I  doubt  it,  sire ;  and  I  am  even  so  certain  of  it  that 
if  I  have  any  advice  to  give  you,  it  is  to  send  away  this 
very  night  that  libertine  Saint-Luc,  who  has  resolved  to 
die  impenitent." 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  "  no ;  I  hope  that  before  to-morrow 
graj^e  will  have  entered  your  heart,  as  it  has  mine.  Good- 
night, Saint-Luc;  I  will  pray  for  you." 

"  Good-night,  sire ;  I  shall  dream  for  you." 

And  Saint-Luc  begaa  to  sing  the  first  verse  of  a  little 
song  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  his 
moments  of  good-humor,  and  which  hastened  his  flight. 
He  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his  room,  murmuring; 

"  0  Lord,  my  God !  your  anger  is  just  and  lawful,  for 
the  world  grows  worse  and  worse." 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


OW   THE    KINO   WAS    APftAlD   OF 
AND   BOW   CHICOT   WAS    AFKAID   OF 


Whin  the  king  left  Saint-Luc,  he  found,  in  the  great 
gallery,  the  court  aaaembled  according  to  his  orders. 

He  then  distributed  a  few  favors  to  his  friends.  He 
ordered  D'O,  D'E|>ernon,  and  Schomberg  to  retire  to  the 
provinces,  threatened  Qu^us  and  Maugirou  with  punish- 
ment if  they  had  any  more  quarrels  with  Bussy,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  hand  to  kiss,  after  which  he  pressed  his  brother 
Frantjois  to  hia  heart. 

As  for  the  queen,  he  overwhelmed  her  with  attentions  to 
such  a  degree  that  all  those  present  drew  from  it  a  more 
favorable  augury  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 

However,  the  ordinary  hour  for  retiring  drew  near,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  king  put  off  this  hour  as  long  as 
possible ;  at  lost  the  great  clock  of  the  Louvre  struck  ten, 
Henri  threw  a  long  glance  around  him.  He  seemed  unde- 
cided which  one  of  his  friends  he  would  select  to  perform 
the  duties  that  Saint-Luc  had  just  refused.  Chicot  watched 
him. 

"  See,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  boldness,  "  you  seem  to  be 
looking  very  sweetly  at  me  to-night,  Henri.  Are  you  by 
any  chance  trying  to  get  rid  of  some  fat  abbey  of  ten 
thousand  livrea  income  ?  Tvdiable.'  what  a  prior  I  would 
make  I     Give,  my  son!  give!" 

"  Come  with  me,  Chicot,"  said  the  king.  "  Good-night, 
gentlemcD,  1  am  going  to  bed." 
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Chicot  turned  to  tlie  courtiers,  tvristed  Ms  moustache,  and 
with  his  most  gracious  air :  — 

"  Good-night,  gentlemen,"  he  repeated,  imitating  Kenri's 
voice ;  "  good-night,  we  are  going  to  bed," 

The  courtiers  bit  their  lips;  the  king  reddened. 

"  I  want  my  barber,"  said  Chicot,  "  my  hair-dreaser,  my 
valet,  and  above  all  my  cream." 

"No,"  said  the  king,  "there  is  no  need  of  all  that 
to-night ;  we  aie  about  to  begin  Lent,  and  I  am  doing  pen- 
iince." 

"  I  regret  the  cream,"  said  Chicot 

The  king  and  the  jester  re-entered  the  room  we  have 
already  seeu. 

"  Ah,  Henri,  am  I,  then,  the  favorite,  the  indispensable 
one  ?  I  am  therefore  very  handsome,  —  handsomer  than  that 
beautiful  Cupid,  Qudlus  ?  " 

"  Silence  I  buffoon,"  said  the  king,  "  and  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  toilet,  you  may  go." 

The  valets  obeyed;  the  door  was  closed.  Henri  and 
Chicot  remained  aloue.  Chicot  looked  at  Henri  with  a  sort 
of  surprise. 

"  Why  do  you  send  them  away  ?  "  asked  the  jester ;  "  they 
have  not  yet  greased  us.  Do  you  intend  to  grease  me  with 
your  royal  hand  ?  Well,  that  may  be  as  good  a  penance 
as  any  other." 

Henri  did  not  answer.  Every  one  hail  left  the  room,  and 
the  two  kings,  the  fool  and  the  wise  one,  looked  at  each 
other. 

*'  Let  lis  pray,"  said  Henri. 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Chicot,  "  that  is  not  amusing.  If 
you  made  me  come  for  that,  I  prefer  returning  to  the  bad 
company  I  have  left     Adieu,  my  son,  good-night." 

"Remain,"  said  the  king. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  said  Chicot,  drawing  himself  up,  "  this  is 
becoming  tyranny.     You  are  a  despot,  a  Fhalaris,  a  Dio- 
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iiysiaa.  I  am  bored  to  death  here ;  all  day  long  you  have 
uade  me  tear  the  shoulders  of  my  friends  with  a.  cow-bide, 
and  now  it  seems  we  are  about  to  begin  again.  J'eate/  let 
us  not  try  it,  Henri,  We  ar«  but  two,  and  every  blow  tells." 

*'  Hush,  miserable  chatterer,"  said  tlio  king,  "  and  think 
of  repenting." 

"  Now,  there  we  are.  Bepent  —  I  ?  And  of  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  repent  ?  Of  being  jester  to  a  monk  ?  Con- 
^tear,  —  l  repent;  mea  culpa, — it  is  my  fault,  it  is  my 
fault,  it  is  my  very  great  fault !  " 

"  Ko  sacrilege,  wretch  I  no  sacrilege  I "  said  the  king. 

"  Ah, "  said  Chioot,  "  I  would  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  cage 
with  lions  and  apes  than  be  locked  up  with  a  road  king. 
Adieu,  I  am  going." 

The  king  took  the  key  from  the  door, 

"Henri,"  said  Chieot,  "you  look  sinister,  and  if  you  do 
not  let  me  go  out,  I  sliall  call,  I  shall  scrtiam,  I  shall  break 
the  door,  I  shall  smash  the  window.     Now,  now  !  " 

"Chicot,"  said  the  king,  in  the  most  melancholy  tone. 
"Chicot,  my  friend,  you  take  advantage  of  my  misery," 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  said  Chicot,  "you  are  afraid  to  be 
alone ;  tyrants  are  that  way.  Build  yourself  twelve  rooms 
like  Oionysius,  or  twelve  palaces  like  Tiberius.  In  the 
meanwhile,  take  my  long  sword,  and  let  me  take  the  scab- 
bard home." 

At  the  word  ajraid,  Henri's  eyes  flaahed ;  then  with  a 
strange  shudder  he  rose  and  walked  around  the  room. 

There  was  so  much  agitation  in  Henri's  body,  his  face 
was  so  pale,  that  Chicot  began  to  think  him  really  ill ;  and 
after  having  seen  him  walk  around  the  room  three  or  four 
times  in  an  excited  way,  he  said  to  him :  — 

"  Come  my  son,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Tell  your  troubles  to 
your  friend  Chicot." 

The  king  stopped  before  the  jester  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  friend,  my  only  friend." 
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"  There  is,"  said  Chicot,  "  the  abbey  of  Valencey  vacant." 

"  Listen,  Chicot,"  said  Henri ;  "  you  are  discreet." 

"There  is  also  that  of  Pithiviers,  where  they  make  sach 
excellent  lark  pies."    • 

"  In  spite  of  your  buffooneries,"  aaid  the  king,  "you  are 
a  brave  man." 

"  Then  do  not  give  me  an  abbey  —  give  me  a  regiment." 

"  You  are  even  a  wise  man." 

"In  that  case,  do  not  give  me  a  regiment  —  make  me  a 
councillor !  But  no,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  should  prefer  a 
regiment  or  an  abbey.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  councillor; 
for  I  should  always  be  forced  to  be  of  the  king's  opinion." 

"Hu^,  hush,  Chicot;  the  hour  is  approaching,  the  terri- 
ble hour." 

"  Ah,  you  are  beginning  again  ?  " 

"You  will  see,  yon  will  hear." 

"  See  what  ?    Hear  what  ?  " 

"  Wait,  and  the  event  will  tell  you  tlie  things  you  wiah  to 
know," 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  wait." 

"  Chicot,  ate  you  brave  ?  " 

"  I  boast  of  it,  but  I  do  not  prove  my  oourage  in  this 
manner,  tudiable !  When  the  monarch  of  France  and 
Poland  screams  at  night  so  as  to  cause  a  scandal  in  the 
Louvre,  I,  wretched  man,  am  on  the  point  of  dishonoring 
your  apartment.  Adieu,  Henri,  Call  your  captain  of  the 
guards,  your  Swiss,  your  servants,  and  let  me  go.  A  plague 
on  invisible  danger  I    A  plague  on  the  unknown  peri!  I " 

"I  command  you  to  remain,"  aaid  the  ting,  with 
authority. 

"Upon  my  word,  a  nice  master,  who  wishes  to  com- 
mand fright.  I  am  afraid,  I  tell  you ;  I  am  afraid.  Help ! 
fire!" 

And  Chicot,  no  doubt  to  be  above  the  danger,  mounted  on 
a  table. 
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"  Now,  rascal,"  said  the  king,  "  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
you  hold  your  tongue,  I  shall  tell  you  all." 

"Ah,  ah  I"  said  Chicot,  rubbing  hia  hauds,  carefully 
descending  from  the  table,  aud  drawiug  hia  enormous  swordj 
"ouce  I  am  wamod,  it  is  all  right.  We  aha)l  rip  htm  open. 
Tell,  my  son,  tell.  It  eeema  It  is  some  crocodile,  eh  ? 
Tvdiable!  my  blade  is  good.  I  use  it  every  week  to  cut 
my  horns,  and  they  are  tough.  Vou  were  saying,  Henri, 
that  it  is  a  crocodile  ?" 

And  Chicot  settled  himself  in  a  large  armchair,  placing 
hifl  naked  sword  between  hia  thighs,  and  winding  hia  two 
legs  round  the  blade  as  the  two  serpents,  symbols  of  peace, 
are  wound  round  Mercury's  cadiiceus. 

"Last  night,"  said  Henri,  "I  was  sleeping  —  " 

"  80  was  I,"  said  Chicot 

"Suddenly,  I  felt  a  breath  pass  over  my  face," 

"  It  was  the  dog,  who  was  hungry,  and  who  licked  your 
gtease." 

"I  half  Rwoke,  and  felt  my  beard  bristle  with  terror 
ondeT  my  mask." 

"Ah,  you  make  me  thrill  most  delightfully,"  said 
Chioot,  curling  up  in  the  armchair,  and  leaning  his  ohiu 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Then,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  so  weak  and  trembling 
that  the  words  scarcely  reached  Chicot's  ear,  "a  voice 
sonnded  through  the  room  with  such  a  mournful  vibration 
that  my  whole  bmiii  waa  shaken." 

"The  voice  of  the  crocodile,  yes,  I  have  read  in  th« 
ToyageB  of  Marco  Polo  that  the  crocodile  has  a  terrible 
voice  that  imitates  the  wailiug  of  infants.  But  be  easy,  my 
BOD ;  if  he  come,  we  shall  kill  him." 

"  Listen." 

"Fardieu!  t  am  listening,"  said  Chicot,  distending  him- 
self like  a  spring ;  "  I  am  as  still  as  a  pole,  and  mute  as  a 
fieh." 
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Henri  continued  in  a  more  doleful  and  lugubrious  tone : 

"  Miserable  sinner ! "  said  the  voice. 

"Otl"  interrupted  Chicot,  "the  voioe  spoke;  then  it 
waa  not  a  crocodile." 

■'  Miserable  sinner  I "  said  the  voice.  "  I  am  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God." 

Chicot  made  a  bound  and  was  again  crouching  on  hia 
chair. 

"The  voice  of  God  —  "  he  said. 

"Ah,  Chicot,"  answered  Henri,  "it  was  a  frightful  voice." 

"  Was  it  a  fine  voice  ?  "  asked  Chicot.  "  Was  it  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  according  to  Scripture  ?  " 

"Are  you  there?  Do  you  hear?"  continued  the  voice. 
"  Do  you  hear,  hardened  sinner  ?  Have  you  determined  to 
persevere  in  your  iniquities  ?  " 

"  Ah,  really,  really,  really,"  said  Chicot ;  "  but  the  voioe 
of  God  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  people,  it  «eeiuB 
to  me." 

"Then,"  resumed  the  king,  "followed  a  thousand  other 
reproaches,  which,  I  assure  yon,  Chicot,  were  very  painful 
to  me." 

"Continue,  my  son,  continue,"  said  Chicot;  "tell  me  all 
that  the  voice  said,  that  I  may  know  if  God  was  well 
informed." 

"Impious  wretch!  If  you  doubt,  I  shall  have  you 
chastised." 

"  I,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  do  not  doubt.  I  am  only  surprised 
that  God  should  have  waited  bo  long  before  making  these 
reproaches.  He  has  become  very  patient  since  the  flood. 
So,  my  son,  you  have  had  a  dreadful  fright,"  continued 
Chicot. 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  said  Henri. 

"I  am  not  surprised." 

"Tiie  cold  perspiration  ran  on  my  forehead,  and  the 
marrow  was  frozen  in  the  depths  of  my  bones." 
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"As  in  Jeremiah's  lamentations:  it  is  very  natural. 
UpoD  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  have  done  in  your  place.    And  then  you  called  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  they  came  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  searched  everywhere  7  " 

"Yes." 

"No  God?" 

"All  had  vanished." 

*'Save  the  king.     That  is  truly  frightful.'' 

"So  frightful  that  I  called  my  confessor." 

"Ah,  and  he  came?" 

"  At  once." 

"Now,  let  us  see.  Be  frank,  my  aoo;  tell  the  truth  for 
onoe.    Wliat  did  your  confessor  think  of  this  revelation?" 

"He  shuddered." 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"He  crossed  himself,  and  ordered  me  to  repent  as  God 
had  directed." 

"Very  well;  there  is  no  harm  in  repenting.  Hut  what 
did  he  say  of  the  vision  itself,  or  rather  of  the  audition  ?  " 

"That  it  was  providential,  a  miracle  ;  that  I  iiiu.',t  think 
of  saving  the  country.     Therefore  this  morning  —  " 

"  What  did  you  do  this  morning,  my  son  ?  " 

"I  gave  one  hundred  thousand  Uvres  to  the  Jesuits." 

"  Very  well," 

"I  lacerated  with  a  scourge  my  skin  and  that  of  the 
young  courtiers." 

"  Very  good ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  What  do  you  thiuk  of  it,  Chicot  ?  I  am 
not  speaking  to  the  jester,  but  to  the  man  of  sense,  to  laj 
friend," 

"Ah,  sire  !"  said  Chicot,  seriously,  "1  think  your  Majesty 
luu  had  the  nightmare." 
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"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  dream  which  will  uot  be  repeated 
unless  your  Majesty  thinks  too  much  about  it," 

"A  dream?"  said  Henri,  shaking  his  head,  "No,  nol 
I  was  awake,  I  assure  you,  Chicot" 

"  You  were  asleep,  Henri." 

"  I  was  so  little  asleep  that  my  eyes  were  wide  open." 

"  I  sleep  like  that." 

"Yes;  but  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  we  sleep." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  moon  shining  through  my  windows.  I  looked 
at  the  bright  amethyst  in  the  hilt  of  my  aword,  which  lay 
in  that  same  chair  where  you  are," 

"  What  had  become  of  the  lamp  ?  " 

"  It  had  gone  out." 

"A  dream,  my  son ;  it  was  but  a  dream ! " 

"Why  will  you  not  believe,  Chicot?  Have  you  never 
heard  that  God  speaks  to  kings  when  he  wishes  to  make 
some  great  ebange  on  earth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  speaks  to  them,  but  so  low  that  they  never  hear 
him." 

"  But  what  makes  you  so  incredulous  ?  " 

"  The  fact  of  your  having  heard  so  well," 

"  Well,  do  you  understand  why  I  made  you  stay  ?  "  said 
the  king.  , 

"Parbleuf"  answered  Chicot. 

"  That  you  may  hear  the  voice  yourself ! " 

"So  that  if  I  repeat  what  I  hear  it  may  be  thought  that 
I  utter  some  buffoonery.  Chicot  is  so  insignificant^  so  unim- 
portant, so  mad,  that  if  he  should  tell  it  no  one  will  believe 
it.     Not  badly  played,  my  son  ! " 

"Why  should  you  not  believe,  my  friend,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  I  confide  this  secret  to  your  well-known  fidelity  ?  " 

"Ah,  do  not  He,  Henri!   If  the  voice  come,  it  will  reproach 
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you  with  that  falsehood,  aud  your  other  iuiquities  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  Ko  matter,  I  accept  the  task.  I  shall 
not  be  aorry  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord ;  he  may  perhaps 
aay  something  for  me." 

"  What  must  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  mu8t  go  to  bed,  mj  son." 

"  But  if,  on  the  coutrary  —  " 

"  No  '  ifs.'  " 

"  But  —  " 

"Do  you  fancy,  perchance,  that  by  remaining  up  you 
might  prevent  the  voice  of  God  from  speaking  ?  A  king 
surpasses  other  men  only  by  the  height  of  his  crown ;  and 
when  he  is  bareheaded,  believe  me,  Henri,  he  is  of  the  same 
size,  and  sometimes  a  little  smaller  than  other  men." 

"  Well,  then,  you  remain  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  I  am  going  to  bed," 

"Good!" 

"  But  will  you  not  ?  " 

"Surely  not." 

"  I  shall  only  remove  my  doublet" 

"  Do  aa  you  please." 

"I  shall  keep  on  my  hose." 

"  The  precaution  is  good," 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  remain  where  I  am."  , 

"  And  you  wit]  not  sleep  ?  " 

"  As  for  that,  I  cannot  promise.  Sleep  Is  like  fear,  my 
BOD,  —  a  thing  independent  of  our  will," 

"  You  will  at  least  do  what  you  can." 

"I  shall  pinch  myself,  if  necessary;  besides,  the  voice 
will  awaken  me." 

"Do  not  jest  with  the  voice!"  said  Henri,  who  had 
already  one  leg  in  bed  and  drew  it  out. 

"  Come,"  said  Chicot,  "  must  I  put  you  to  bed  ?  " 
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The  king  eighed,  and  having  anxiously  examined  all  the 
corners  of  the  room,  he  glided  trembliuglj  between  his 
sheets. 

"Now,"  said  Chicot,  "it  is  my  turn." 

Ke  settled  himself  in  the  armchair,  arranging  pillows  and 
cushions  around  him. 

"Uow  do  you  feel,  sire?" 

"  Quite  well,"  said  the  king ;  "  and  you  ?  " 

"Very  well.     Good-nigbt,  Henri." 

"  Good-uight,  Chicot ;  do  not  go  to  sleep." 

"  Feate  I  I  should  think  not,"  said  Chicot,  yawning  enough 
to  break  hia  jaws.  Both  closed  their  eyes, — the  king  to 
pretend  that  he  slept,  Chicot  to  sleep  in  reality. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

HOW    THB    rOICB    OF    THE    LOKD    MADE    A    II I  STAKE    AND 
arOKE  TO   CHICOT,   THINKING  HE   WAS   THE  KING, 

Thb  king  aud  Chicot  remained  motionless  and  silent  for 
the  space  of  ten  minutes.  All  at  once  the  king  started  and 
eat  up  in  bed.  At  this  noise  and  motion,  which  interrupted 
that  delightful  drowsiness  whiuh  precedes  sleep,  Chicot  did 
the  same.  They  both  looked  nt  each  other  with  flashing 
ejee. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Chicot,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  breath  I "  said  the  king,  in  a  still  lower  voice ;  "  the 
breath ! " 

At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  tapers  held  by  the  golden 
satyr  went  out,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  then  finally  the 
last. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  breath  I " 

Chioot  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  of  these  syllables  when 
the  lamp  was  extinguished  in  turn,  and  the  lost  gleams  of 
the  dying  Are  alone  lighted  the  room. 

"Attention  1 "  said  Chicot,  standing  up. 

"He  will  spoak!"  said  the  king,  crouching  in  his  bed; 
"he  will  speak!" 

"Well,  listen ! "  said  Chicot. 

At  that  moment  was  heard  a  hollow  voice,  coming  at 
intervals  from  the  recess  behind  the  bed, — 

"  Hardened  sinner,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Ym,  yes.  0  Lord  1 "  said  Henri,  with  chattering  teeth. 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  said  Chicot,  "  that  is  a  very  hoarse  voice  to 
come  from  Heaven.    Ko  matter,  it  is  gruesome." 
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"Do  you  hear  me  ?"  said  the  voice, 

"  Yes,  Lord,  aud  I  ain  bowed  under  thy  wrath." 

"Do  you  believe,"  continued  the  voice,  "that  you  obeyed 
me  by  all  the  exterior  mummeries  you  performed  to-day, 
when  your  heart  was  not  really  touched  to  its  depths  ?  " 

"  Well  said  1 "  cried  Chicot ;  "  well  hit  1 " 

The  king's  hands  shook,  as  he  clasped  them.  Chicot 
softly  approached  him. 

"Well,"  murmured  Henri,  "well,  do  you  believe  now, 
you  wretch  ?  " 

"  Wait,"  said  Chicot. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  Listen !  Slip  gently  out  of  bed,  and  let  me  get 
in  your  place." 

"Why  ao?" 

"That  the  anger  of  the  Lord  may  first  fall  upon  me. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  spare  me  for  that  reason  ?  " 

"  Let  us  try  ; "  and  with  affectionate  firmness  he  gently 
pushed  the  king  out  of  bed,  and  took  hia  place. 

"  Now,  Henri,"  he  said,  "  go  to  my  chair,  and  leave  all 
to  me." 

Henri  obeyed ;  he  was  beginning  to  guess. 

"You  do  not  reply,"  resumed  the  voice;  "a  proof  that 
yon  are  hardened  in  sin." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  0  Lord ! "  said  Chicot, 
imitating  the  king's  nasal  tones.  Then  leaning  towards 
Henri,  he  said,  — 

"  It  is  strange  I  Do  you  observe,  my  son,  the  good  Lord 
does  n't  recognize  Chicot  7  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Henri.    "  What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Wait,  wait,  and  you  will  see  much  more." 

"  Wretch  ! "  said  the  voice. 

"Yes,  Lord,  yes,"  said  Chicot,  "I  am  a  hardened  sinner, 
a  dreadful  sinner." 

'•  Then  acknowledge  your  crimes,  and  repent" 
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"  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  great  traitor  to  my  cousin 
ConO^,  whose  wife  I  seduced,  and  I  repent." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  munuured  the  king.  "Will 
you  hush  ?     All  that  was  so  long  ago." 

"  Ah,  really ! "  said  Chicot,  "  let  ua  pass  to  something 
else," 

"  Speak  1 "  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  continued  the  false  Henri,  "  to  have 
been  a  great  rogue  to  the  Poles,  who  had  elected  me  king, 
and  whom  1  abandoned  one  night,  carrying  away  all  the 
crown  jewels,  and  T  repent." 

"  Ah,  rascal ! "  said  Henri,  "  why  do  you  recall  that  ?  It 
is  forgotten." 

"  I  must  continue  to  deceive  him,"  contiuued  Chicot ; 
"  leave  me  alone." 

"Speak I"  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  Chicot,  "  having  stolen  the  throne 
of  France  from  my  brother  D'Alenijon,  to  whom  it  belouged 
by  right,  since  I  had  formally  renounced  it  on  accepting  the 
throue  of  Poland,  and  I  repent." 

"  Villain  I ''  said  the  king. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  the  voice. 

"  I  acknowledge  having  combined  with  my  good  mother, 
Catherine  de  Mi^dicis,  to  drive  out  of  France  ray  brother-in- 
law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  after  having  destroyed  all  bis 
friends,  and  my  sister,  Queen  Marguerite,  after  having 
destroyed  all  her  lovers,  for  which  1  sincerely  repent." 

"  Ah,  knave  that  you  are  I "  murmured  the  king,  gnashing 
his  teetli  in  anger. 

"  Sire,  let  ua  not  offend  God  by  endeavoring  to  conceal 
what  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do." 

"  Leave  politics  aside,"  pursued  the  voice. 

"Ah,  here  we  are  I"  said  Chicot,  in  a  most  lamentable 
tone.     "  You  mean  my  morals,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  voice. 
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"  It  is  true,  0  God  ! ''  said  Chicot,  Btill  speaking  in  the 
king's  name,  "  that  I  am  very  effeminate,  lazy,  idle,  stupid, 
and  hypocritical." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Toiee,  in  sepulchral  tones. 

"  I  have  ill-treated  women,  —  my  wife  most  particularly ; 
BO  worthy  a  woman." 

"  Man  should  love  his  wife  like  himself,  and  prefer  her 
to  all  things,"  said  the  furious  voice. 

"Ah,"  cried  Chicot,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "then  I  have 
greatly  sinned ! " 

"And  you  have  caused  others  to  sin  by  your  example." 

"  That  is  true,  —  most  true !  " 

"You  have  almost  condemned  that  poor  Saint  Luc  to 
eternal  damnation." 

"  Bah !  "  said  Chicot,  "  are  you  quite  sui-e,  0  Lord !  that 
he  is  not  altogether  damned  ?  " 

"No,  but  that  might  happen  to  him,  and  to  you  also,  if 
you  do  not  send  him  back  to  his  family  to-morrow  morning 
at  the  latest" 

"Ah,  ah  ["said  Chicot  to  the  king,  "the  voice  seems  to 
be  friendly  to  the  house  of  Cosa^." 

"And  if  you  do  not  make  him  a  duke,  and  his  wife  a 
duchess,"  continued  the  voice,  "  as  a  reward  for  her  days  of 
premature  widowhood  —  " 

"And  if  I  do  not  obey?"  said  Chicot,  showing  a  slight 
resistance  in  his  voice. 

"  If  you  do  not  obey."  resumed  the  voice,  rising  to  dread- 
ful proportions,  "you  will  cook  for  eternity  in  the  vast 
caldron  in  which  Sardanapalua,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
Mar^chal  de  Retz  are  already  cooking  while  awaiting  your 
company." 

Henri  groaned.  At  this  threat  his  terror  became  greater 
than  ever. 

"  Peste .' "  said  Chicot,  "  do  you  observe,  Henri,  how  much 
Heaven  is  interested  in  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?    The  devil  take 
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me  I  but  we  might  say  that  he  has  the  good  Lord  !□  his 
sleeve." 

But  Henri  did  not  hear  Chicot's  buffooneries,  or  U  be  did, 
they  failed  to  reassure  him. 

"  I  am  lost ! "  he  cried,  wildly ;  "  I  am  lost  1  This  voice 
from  on  high  will  cause  my  death." 

"  Voice  from  on  high  I "  said  Chicot.  "  Ah,  this  time 
yon  are  miatalien.     It  is  a  voice  from  the  side." 

"  How  1  voice  from  the  side  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"Yes,  can  you  not  hear,  my  son,  that  the  voice  comes 
from  that  wall  i*  Henri,  the  good  Lord  lodges  in  the 
Louvre.  Probably,  like  the  good  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he 
paaaes  through  France  on  his  way  to  helL" 

"  Atheist !  blasphemer  I " 

"  It  is  honorable  for  you,  Henri ;  therefore  I  congratiilat* 
you.  13nt  you  seem  to  appreciate  the  honor  but  little. 
What  1  the  Lord  is  in  the  Louvre,  he  is  only  separated  from 
you  by  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  and  you  do  not  go  and  make 
him  a  visit?  Come,  Valoia,  I  do  not  recognize  you  there, 
and  you  are  not  polite." 

At  that  moment  a  stick  hidden  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth 
took  fire,  and  the  fiame  that  lit  up  the  room  showed  Chicot's 
face. 

This  face  wore  sueh  an  expression  of  amusement  and 
mockery  that  the  king  waa  surprised. 

"  What !  "  he  said,  "  yon  have  the  heart  to  laugh !  yon 
date — " 

"  Oh,  yes.  t  dare :  and  you  will  dare  yourself,  in  a 
aoment.     Heaaon  with  yourself,  my  son,  and  do  as  I  tell 

"  I  mxist  go  and  see  —  " 

"  If  the  good  Lord  be  not  really  in  the  next  room." 
"  But  if  the  voice  speak  again  7  " 

"Am  I  not  here  to  annwer?  It  is  even  better  that  I 
should  be  here,  and  continue  speaking  in  your  name ;  that 
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will  allow  the  voice  that  takes  iiib  for  you  to  believe  that 
you  are  still  liere,  and  that  divine  voice  is  most  wonderfully 
credulous  not  to  know  better.  What  I  I  have  been  braying 
here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  have  not  been  recog- 
nized I    That  is  not  clever." 

Henri  frowned ;  Chicot  bad  said  sa  much  that  even  his 
great  faith  hod  been  shaken. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Chicot,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  —  " 

"  Go ! "  said  Chicot,  pushing  him. 

Henri  softly  opened  the  door  of  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  next  room,  which  was,  as  we  remember,  formerly 
inhabited  by  Charles  IX. *3  nurse,  and  was  now  occupied  by 
Saint-Luc ;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  four  steps  in  the 
corridor  when  be  heard  the  voice  increase  its  reproaches, 
and  Chicot  whining  most  piteously  in  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  voice,  "  you  are  as  changeable  as  a 
woman,  as  self-indulgent  as  a  Sybarite,  as  corrupt  as  a 
heathen." 

"  Ah,"  whined  Chicot,  "  is  it  my  fault,  mon  ]>ieu,  if  I 
have  such  a  soft  skin,  such  white  hands,  such  a  fine  nose, 
8uch  a  changeable  mind  ?  But  all  is  over,  tnon  Dmi,  from 
this  day.  I  shall  wear  only  coarse  shirts.  I  shall  bury 
myself  in  dung,  like  Job," 

In  the  mean  time,  Henri  advanced  along  the  corridor, 
observing  with  admiration  that  as  Chicot's  voice  grew 
fainter,  ttiat  of  his  interlocutor  grew  stronger,  and  that  the 
voice  really  seemed  to  proceed  from  Saint-Luc's  room. 

He  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door  when  he  perceived  a 
ray  of  light  filtering  through  the  carved  keyhole.  He 
stooped  down  and  looked  through,  Henri,  who  was  very 
pale,  suddenly  grew  red  with  anger,  raised  his  eyes  the 
better  to  see  that  for  which  he  could  not  credit  his  senses. 

"Par  la  mordleti!"  he  murmured,  "is  it  possible  that 
any  one  Laa  dared  to  play  me  such  a  trick  7  " 
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This  ifl  what  he  saw  through  the  keyhole.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  stood  Saint^Luc,  arrayed  iu  silk  trousers  and  a 
dressing-gown,  roaring  through  a  tube  the  threatening 
words  which  the  kiug  bad  taken  for  menaces  from  lieaven ; 
and  beside  him,  leaning  ou  his  shoulder,  clad  in  a  diaphanous 
white  garment,  was  a  young  woman,  who  every  now  and 
then  snatclied  the  tube  from  his  hand,  and  changing  her 
voice,  shouted  through  it  all  the  nonsense  prompted  by  her 
laughing  eyes.  Every  speech  was  followed  by  stifled  bursts 
of  laughter,  because  Chicot  wept  and  lamented  himself  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  king  might  have  believed  tie  heard 
bis  own  self  weeping  and  complaining,  ao  perfect  was 
Chicot's  imitation. 

"  Jeanne  de  C'oss^  in  Saint-Luc's  room  I  A  hole  iu  the 
wall  I  Such  a  trick  on  mel"  muttered  Henri.  "Oh,  tha 
wretches !    They  will  pay  for  this ! " 

And  after  a  more  insulting  phrase  spoken  through  the 
tube  by  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  Henri  moved  back  one  step, 
and  with  a  very  vigorous  kick  for  so  effeminate  a  man,  he 
burst  open  the  door,  the  hinges  and  lock  of  which  were  half 
broken, 

Jeanne,  half-undressed,  gave  one  shriek,  and  hid  herself 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  which  she  wrapped  round 
herself, 

Saint^Luc,  pale  with  terror,  and  holding  the  tube  in  his 
hand,  dropped  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  who  was  pale 
with  an^er. 

"Ah,"  cried  Chicot  from  the  royal  chamber,  "ah, 
mercy !     Holy  Virgin  I    Saints  in  heaven  I    I  am  dying ! " 

But  in  the  next  room,  none  of  the  actors  of  tlie  burlesque 
scene  we  have  just  descriljed  had  yet  found  tiie  strength  to 
speak,  the  situation  having  so  quickly  become  tragic, 

Henri  broke  the  silence  with  one  word  and  gesture. 

"  Go  I  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  door. 

Then  yielding  to  a  movement  of  rage,  unworthy  of  a 
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king,  he  snatched  the  tube  from  Saint-Luc's  hand  and  raised 
it  as  if  to  strike  ;  but  Sainb-Liuc  jumped  up  as  if  moved  by 
a  spring. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  gentleman ;  you  only  have  the 
right  to  strike  my  head." 

Henri  dashed  the  tube  violently  to  the  ground.  Some  one 
picked  it  up.  It  was  Chicot,  who,  haviug  heard  the  noise 
of  the  broken  door,  and  judging  that  the  presence  of  a 
mediator  would  not  be  useless,  harl  rushed  upon  the  scene. 

He  left  Saint-Lue  and  Henri  to  settle  the  matter  as  they 
chose,  and  went  to  the  curtain  behind  which  he  si^pected 
some  one  was  concealed.  He  drew  out  poor  Jeanne,  all 
trembling. 

"  Well,  well ! "  he  said,  "Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall. 
Ton  send  them  away  Henri  ?  "  questioning  the  king  with  a 
look. 

"Yes,"  said  Henri. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  the  avepging  angel."  And  throwing 
himself  between  the  king  and  Saint-Luc,  he  waved  the 
tube  like  a  flaming  sword  over  the  heads  of  the  guilty 
couple  saying,  — 

"This  ia  my  paradise  which  you  have  lost  by  your 
disobedience.     I  forbid  you  to  return  to  it." 

Then  leaning  towards  Saint-Luc,  who  had  his  arm  aroimd 
his  wife  to  protect  her  from  the  king's  anger  if  need  be, 
he  whispered,  — 

"If  you  have  a  good  horse,  kill  it,  but  be  twenty  leagues 
from  here  by  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEK   X 


'    BUSSX    WENT    IN    SEARCH    OE    BIS    DBBAH,   WHICH 
HE    BELIEVED   TO    BE   A    BEALITT. 


Bttssr  went  home  with  the  Due  d'Anjou,  both  being  in  a 
dream,  —  the  duke  because  he  feared  the  consequences  of 
the  act  to  which  he  bad  been  in  a  measure  forced  by  Bussy ; 
Bussy  because  the  events  of  the  preceding  night  occupied 
him  above  everything. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  reached  his  house,  after 
bestowing  many  compliments  on  the  duke  for  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  latter,  "  well,  I  am  certain  of  having  been 
attacked,  of  having  fought,  of  having  been  wounded ;  I  even 
feel  the  wound,  which  is  very  painful.  Now,  while  I  fought 
I  could  see,  as  I  see  before  me,  the  Croix  des  Petits-Champs ; 
I  ooald  see  the  wall  of  the  H&tel  des  Toumclles,  and  the 
battlemented  towers  of  the  Bastille.  It  was  on  the  Place 
da  la  Bastille,  a  little  forward  of  the  Hfitcl  des  Toumelles, 
between  the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  and  the  Kue  Saint^Paul 
that  I  was  attacked,  since  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine  to  get  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  letter.  I  was 
attacked  there,  near  a  door  with  a  barbican,  through  which, 
after  the  door  was  closed,  I  saw  Qu^ns,  whose  cheeks  were 
BO  pale  and  whose  eyes  were  bo  bright.  I  was  in  an  alley ; 
at  the  end  of  the  alley  was  a  staircase.  I  felt  the  first  step, 
since  I  stumbled  against  it.  Then  I  fainted;  then  my 
dream  began ;  then  I  found  myself  in  a  very  cold  wind, 
lying  near  the  moat  of  the  Temple,  between  a  monk,  a 
butcher,  and  an  old  woman.  Xow,  why  do  my  other  dreams 
fade    BO   quickly  and   so  completely   from    my  memory. 
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whereas  this  one  becomes  more  and  more  vivid  as  time 
goes  by.     Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "that  is  the  mystery  1" 

He  stopped  before  the  door  of  his  hotel  which  he  had  juat 
reached,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Morbleu ! "  he  said, "  it  is  impossible  that  a  dream  should 
have  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind.  I  see  the 
room  with  its  figured  tapestry,  I  see  the  painted  ceiling,  I 
see  my  carved  oak  bedstead  with  the  white  and  gold 
damask  curtaius ;  I  see  the  portrait,  I  see  the  golden  haired 
lady  (I  am  less  certain  that  the  woman  and  the  portrait  are 
not  the  same  thing) ;  finally,  I  can  see  the  cheerful  and 
kindly  face  of  the  young  physician  who  was  conducted 
blindfolded  to  my  bedside.  Surely,  I  have  enough  indica- 
tions. Let  us  recapitulate ;  a  tapestry,  a  ceiling,  a  carved 
bedstead,  white  and  gold  damask  curtains,  a  portrait,  a 
woman,  and  a  doctor.  Come,  come,  I  must  set  out  in  search 
of  all  this ;  and  unless  I  am  the  greatest  of  fools,  I  must  find 
them  all.  And  to  begin  the  work,"  continued  Bussy,  "I 
must  get  a  costume  more  suitable  for  a  night  wanderer, 
and  then  to  the  Bastille ! " 

In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  rather  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  a  man,  who,  after  having  been  nearly  assassinated  in 
one  place,  returns  the  next  day,  at  almost  the  same  hour,  to 
explore  this  same  spot.  Bussy  entered  his  house,  had  the 
bandage  of  his  wound  rearranged  by  a  valet  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  surgery,  put  on  long  boots  which  reached  far 
above  his  knees,  took  his  strongest  sword,  wrapped  himself 
up  in  his  cloak,  entered  his  litter,  had  himself  conveyed  to 
the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Koi  de  Sicile,  got  out,  ordered  his  ser- 
vants to  wait  for  him,  and  walking  down  the  Eue  Saint- 
Antoine,  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  the  curfew  had  rung ; 
Paris  seemed  deserted.  Thanks  to  the  milder  temperature 
and  a  little  sunshine,  the  puddles  of  icy  water  and  the 
muddy  holes  transformed  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  into  a 
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space  abounding  in  lakes  and  precipices  wliieh  the  pathway 
of  which  we  have  spokeii  surrounded  like  a  causeway. 

Bussy  looked  about  hiro.  He  examined  the  place  where 
his  horse  had  fallen,  and  thought  he  had  found  it ;  he  made 
the  same  motioua  of  attack  and  retreat,  which  he  remem- 
bered ;  lie  went  to  the  wall,  and  examined  every  door  to  find 
the  angle  against  which  he  had  leaned,  and  the  wicket 
through  which  he  had  looked  at  Qu^lua.  Itnt  all  the 
doors  had  an  angle  and  nearly  all  had  a  wicket ;  there  was 
an  alley  behind  all  the  doors.  Through  a  circuiuatance 
which  will  seem  less  extraordinary  when  we  think  that  at 
this  period  coneieryev  were  practically  unknown,  three 
fourths  of  the  doors  liad  alleys. 

"Pardita!"  said  Buasy,  with  great  vexation,  "if  I  am 
obliged  to  knock  at  every  door  and  question  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  I  must  spend  one  thousand  crowna  to  loosen  the 
tongues  of  the  valets  and  old  women,  I  shall  know  what  I 
wish  to  know.  There  are  fifty  bouses;  by  counting  ten 
houses  an  evening,  I  would  lose  five  evenings,  —  only  I  shall 
wait  until  the  weather  is  a  little  more  dry." 

Bussy  was  finishing  this  soliloquy  when  he  perceived  a 
little  pale  and  trembling  light  which  came  nearer  and  was 
reflected  in  the  puddles  of  water  like  a  beacon-light  at  sea. 
This  light  approached  slowly  and  irregularly,  stopping  from 
time  to  time,  moving  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left, 
stumbling  all  at  once,  and  dancing  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
then  for  a  minute  coming  straight  on,  then  again  diverging. 

"  Positively,"  aaid  Bussy,  "  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  is  a 
singular  spot ;  but  never  mind,  let  us  wait." 

And  Bussy,  to  wait  more  comfortably,  wrapped  himself 
in  his  cloak  and  concealed  himself  in  the  angle  of  a  door- 
way. The  night  was  very  black;  one  could  scarcely  see 
four  paces  ahead. 

The  lantern  continued  to  advance,  performing  the  wild- 
eat  evolutions  i  bat  as  Bussy  was  not  saperstitious,  he  waa 
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convinced  that  the  light  he  saw  waa  not  one  of  those  wan- 
(leriug  fires  which  so  greatly  frightened  the  travellers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  purely  and  simply  a  lantern,  suspended 
from  a  hand,  which  hand  was  attached  to  some  body. 

In  fact,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  this  surmise  proved 
to  be  true.  BuBsy  perceived  at  thirty  paces,  a  black  form, 
long  and  slim  aa  a  pole ;  the  form  gradually  assumed  the 
shape  and  proportions  of  a  human  being,  holding  the  lan- 
tern in  his  left  hand,  which  was  sometimes  extended  in  front 
of  him,  sometimes  at  bis  side,  and  sometimes  hung  along 
his  body.  This  human  being  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
belong  to  the  honorable  fraternity  of  drunkards,  for  nothing 
else  could  explain  the  eccentric  movements  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  philosophy  with  which  he  stumbled  in  the  muddy 
holes  and  splashed  about  in  the  puddles. 

He  slipped  once  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  a  dull  thud,  accom- 
panied by  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  lantern,  which 
seemed  to  go  sriddenly  downwards,  indicated  to  Bossy  that 
the  nocturnal  rambler,  being  very  unsteady  ou  his  feet,  had 
sought  a  more  solid  centre  of  gravity. 

Bussy  began  to  feel  that  sort  of  respect  which  fills  every 
noble  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  belated  drunkard,  and  he  was 
about  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  this  "priest  of  Bacchus," 
as  Ronsard  would  say,  when  he  saw  the  lantern  rise  again 
with  a  rapidity  which  indicated,  in  the  one  who  used  it  so 
badly,  a  greater  solidity  than  might  have  been  expected  at 
first  sight. 

"Well,"  murmured  Bussy,  "another  adventure,  it  aeeme." 

And  as  the  lantern  moved  on  once  more,  and  came  straight 
towards  him,  he  went  deeper  into  the  angle  of  the  door. 

The  lantern  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer,  and  Bussy 
perceived  a  strange  thing,  —  the  man  who  carried  it  was 
blindfolded." 

"  Pnrdleu  !  "  he  said,  "  what  a  singular  idea  to  play  blind- 
man's-buff  with  3  lantern,  particularly  in  such  weather  and 
on  such  ground.     Am  I  dreaming  again,  perchance  ?  " 
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Bussy  waiteil,  and  the  man  with  the  bandaged  eyes  came 
a  little  nearer. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Bussy,  "I  believe  he  is  talking 
to  hiroaelf.  Well,  he  is  neithei  drunk  nor  mad;  he  is  ft 
mathematician  trying  to  solve  a  problem." 

This  last  surmise  was  suggested  to  tlie  observer  by  the 
last  words  spoken  by  the  man  and  heard  by  Bussy. 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  four  hundred  and  ninety  I"  murmured  the  man  with 
the  lantern ;  "  it  must  be  very  near  here." 

And  then,  with  his  right  hand,  the  mysterious  personage 
raised  his  bandage  j  and  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  house, 
he  approached  the  door.  Having  reached  it,  he  examined 
it  attentively. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  this  one." 

Then  pulling  down  his  bandage,  he  resumed  his  walk  and 
his  calculations. 

"  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one,  four  hundred  and  niuety- 
two,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  I   I  must  be  nearly  there." 

He  again  raised  his  bandage,  and  approaching  the  door 
next  to  the  one  where  Bussy  was  hidden,  he  examined  it  no 
less  carefully  than  the  first. 

"Hum!"  he  said,  "that  might  be.  No,  yes  —  yes,  no  I 
Those  devilish  doors  are  all  so  alike  I " 

"  I  had  just  thought  the  same  thing,"  said  Bussy  to 
himself.  "That  gives  me  some  consideration  for  the 
mathematioian." 

The  matbematioian  replaced  his  bandage  and  continued 
bis  walk. 

"Four  hundred  and  ninety-five,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  I  If  there  is  a 
door  in  front  of  me,  it  must  be  the  one." 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  door,  and  this  door  was  the  one 
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where  Buaay  was  concealed;  therefore,  when  the  mathe- 
matician raised  bis  bandage,  be  and  Bussy  stood  facing 
each  other. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Busay. 

"  Ob  1 "  said  the  man,  stepping  back. 

"finally  I"  said  Buasy. 

"  It  ia  not  possible ! "  cried  the  unknown. 

"  Yes ;  only  it  is  extraordinary.     You  are  tbe  doctor  ?  " 

"  And  you  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  JUon  Dieu .'     What  luck !  " 

"The  doctor,"  continued  Busay,  "who  was  brought  last 
night  to  see  a  geutlemau  wounded  in  the  side  ?  " 

"  In  the  right  side." 

"  Yea ;  I  recognized  you  at  once ;  your  hand  was  so  gentle, 
BO  light,  and  at  the  same  time  so  skilful." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here," 

"  What  were  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"The  house." 

"Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "you  were  lookiDg  for  the  house  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  did  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  know  ?  "  answered  the  young  man.  "  I 
was  brought  hither  blindfolded." 

"You  were  brought  blindfolded?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  you  really  came  to  this  bouse  ?  " 

"To  this  one,  or  one  of  the  adjoining  houses;  I  cannot 
tell,  as  I  am  looking  for  it." 

"  Then  I  did  not  dream  ?  " 

"  How  ?     Did  you  not  dream  ?  " 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  thought  all  this  adven- 
ture was  a  dream,  —except  the  wound,  of  course." 

"Well,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "you  do  not  surprise  me, 
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"  Why  SO  ?  " 

"  I  thought  there  was  aome  mystery  in  this  affair." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  a  mystery  which  I  must  briug  to  light 
Yoa  will  help  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Willingly." 

"  But  first,  two  words." 

"  Speak." 

"  \Vhat  is  your  name  1 " 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "I  shall  make  no 
ceremony  about  telling  you.  I  suppose  that,  according  to 
the  customs  of  society,  I  ought  to  staud  proudly  before  you 
and  say,  ■  Yours,  monsieur,  if  you  please.'  But  you  have  a 
long  sword,  and  I  only  a  lancet.  You  look  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  must  look  like  a  rogue,  for  I  am  wet  to  the 
skin  and  muddy  to  the  waist;  therefore,  I  shall  frankly 
reply  to  your  question,  —  I  am  called  IWmy  le  Haudoin." 

"Very  well,  monsieur;  many  thanks.  I  am  Louis  de 
Clermont,  Comte  de  Bussy." 

"  Bussy  d'Amboise  I  thtj  hero  Bussy ! "  joyfully  cried 
the  young  doctor.  "  What  1  monsieur,  you  are  that  famous 
Bussy,  that  colonel  who  —     Oh ! " 

"  I  am,  monsieur,"  modestly  replied  the  gentleman ; 
"and  now  that  we  know  each  other,  wet  and  dirty  though 
you  are,  will  you  satisfy  ray  curiosity  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  at  his  mud- 
covered  hose,  —  "the  fact  is,  I  shall  be  obliged,  like 
Epaminondos  the  Theban,  to  stay  at  home  for  three  days, 
as  I  possess  but  oue  suit  of  clothes.  But  pardon  me  t  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  question  roe,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur;  I  was  about  to  ask  you  how  you  came 
to  this  house." 

"  It  is  very  simple  and  at  the  same  time  very  compli- 
cated, as  you  will  see,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Goon." 

"Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  if  I  did  not  give  you 
your  title,  but  I  was  so  oonfused  that  I  forgot" 
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"Sever  mind  —  continue." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  tliis  ia  what  happened ;  I  reside 
on  the  Rue  Beautreillis,  five  hundred  and  two  steps  from 
here.     I  am  a  poor  surgeon,  but  not  unskilful,  I  hope." 

"I  know  something  of  that,"  said  Bussy. 

"And  I  have  studied  much,  but  without  getting  any 
patients.  I  am  called,  as  I  told  you,  K^my  le  Haudoin ; 
R^my  is  my  Christian  name,  and  Le  Haudoin  the  name 
of  the  place  where  I  was  born, —  Nauteuil  le  Haudoin. 
Seven  or  eight  days  ago,  a  man  having  received,  behind 
the  Arsenal,  a  stab  with  a  knife,  I  sewed  up  the  skin  of 
his  abdomen  and  neatly  replaced  therein  his  wandering 
bowels.  That  gave  me  a  certain  reputation  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  which  I  attribute  the  honor  of  having  been 
awakened  last  night  by  a  fiute-like  voice." 

"A  woman's  voice  ?  "  cried  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  but  rustic  though  I  be,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  servant  I  know  them  well,  since  I 
have  heard  more  of  these  voices  than  ladies'  voices." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  rose  and  opened  my  door;  but  I  had  scarcely  reached 
the  threshold  when  two  little  hands,  not  very  soft,  but  not 
very  hard,  put  a  bandage  over  my  eyes." 

"  Without  saying  a  word  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  said  to  me,  '  Come !  Do  not  try  to  see 
whither  you  are  going ;  be  discreet.    Here  is  your  reward,' " 

"And  this  reward  was  —  " 

"  A  purse,  which  she  placed  in  my  hand." 

"  Ah  !  ah  I    And  what  did  you  answer  ?  " 

"That  I  was  ready  to  follow  my  charming  guide.  I  did 
not  know  if  she  was  charming  or  not,  but  I  thought 
that  the  epithet,  though  possibly  exaggerated,  could  do 
no  harm." 

"And  you  followed  without  making  any  remarks,  with- 
out asking  any  guarantees  ?  " 
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"  I  have  often  read  stories  of  this  kind  in  books,  and  I 
observed  tliat  something  good  for  the  physician  was  always 
the  result.  I  followed,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you. 
I  walked  on  a  hard  soil ;  it  was  freezing,  and  I  counted 
four  hundred,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred,  and 
finally  five  hundred  and  two  steps." 

"  Good  I  "  said  Bussy,  "  that  was  prudent.  Then  this 
must  be  the  door  ?  " 

"I  cannot  be  far  from  it,  eince  I  counted  this  time 
four  hundred  and  ninety-niue ;  unless  the  cunning  vixen 
led  me  by  a  round-about  way,  which  I  half  suspect  her 
to  have  done," 

"  Yes ;  but  even  supposing  she  bad  taken  that  precau- 
tion," said  Bussy,  "  she  must  have  spoken  some  name 
or  given  some  sign." 

"  None." 

"But  you  must  have  observed  something?  " 

"  I  obser^'ed  all  I  could  observe  with  fingers  that  have 
sometimes  taken  the  place  of  eyes,  —that  is,  a  door  with 
»ailB;  behind  this  door  an  alley ;  at  the  end  of  the  alley  a 
staircase." 

"On  the  left?" 

"  Exactly ;  I  even  counted  the  steps." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"Twelve." 

"  And  you  then  entered  —  " 

"  A  corridor,  I  believe,  for  they  opened  three  doors." 

"Well?" 


Ah,  that  one,  I  am  sure 
sweet  and  gentle." 


"Then  I  heard  another  vo 
belonged  to  the  mistress.     It 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  hers ! " 

"  Well,  it  was  hers," 

"  I  am  sure  of  it" 

"  It  is  good  to  be  sore  of  one  thing.    I  waa  then  pushed 
into  the  room  where  you  lay,  and  was  told  to  remove  my 
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"That  iB  it" 

"  I  then  saw  you." 

"  Where  waa  1  ?  " 

"  Lying  on  a  bed." 

"  A  bed  of  white  and  gold  damask  P  " 

"Yes." 

"  In  a  room  hung  with  tapestry  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  a  painted  ceiling  ?  " 

"  Yes  i  moreover,  between  the  two  windows  —  " 

"  A  portrait  ?  " 

"  Of  great  beauty." 

"  Representing  a  woman  about  eighteen  or  twenty  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Blond?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Fair  as  the  angels?  " 

"Fairer," 

"Bravol    What  did  you  then  do?" 

"  I  dressed  your  wound." 

"And  upon  my  soul,  you  did  it  well ! " 

"Ab  well  as  I  could," 

"Admirably,  my  dear  monsieur,  admirably.  This  morn- 
ing it  was  nearly  closed." 

"  That  ia  owing  to  a  salve  I  have  compounded  and  which 
to  me  appears  sovereign ;  for  many  times,  not  knowing  on 
whom  to  try  experiments,  1  have  wounded  myself  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  these  wounds  were  always  closed  within  two 
or  three  days." 

"My  dear  Monsieur  E^my,"  cried  Bussy,  "you  are  a 
charming  man,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  you. 
Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"  You  fainted  again,  and  the  voice  asked  me  how  you 
were." 

"Whence  came  the  voice  ?" 
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"  From  a  room  at  the  side." 

■'  So  you  did  not  see  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Not  even  a  glimpae." 

"  Aud  you  replied  ?  " 

"  That  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  would  be  well," 

"She  seemed  pleased  ?  " 

"  Delighted,  for  she  cried :  '  Mon  Dieu  !  how  fortunate.' " 

"She  said,  'How  fortunate  I'  My  dear  Uonsieur  £^my, 
I  will  make  your  fortune.     Well  ?    Well  'i* " 

"That  was  all.  Your  wound  was  dressed  and  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do.  The  voice  then  said  to  me :  '  Monsieur 
R^my  — ' " 

■'  The  voice  knew  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  account  of  the  man  I  ha<l  sewed  up." 

"  Ah,  of  course.     The  voice  said,  '  Monsieur  R^my  — ' " 

" '  Monsieur  iWmy,  be  a  man  of  honor  to  the  last.  Do 
Dot  compromise  a  poor  woman  carried  away  by  an  excess  of 
humanity.  Replace  your  handle,  and  allow  yourself  to  be 
led  straight  home.' " 

"  You  promised  ?  " 

"  I  pledged  my  word." 

"  And  you  kept  it  ?  " 

"As  you  see,"  simply  replied  the  young  m&n,  "for  I  un 
now  seeking  the  door," 

"Well," cried  Bussy,  "you  did  well;  and  though  I  am 
most  disappointed,  I  cannot  help  saying,  Your  hand  Moo- 
sieur  R^my,"  and  It  ussy  cordially  extended  hia  hand  to  the 
young  doctor. 

"Monsieur,"  said  R^my,  embarraBsed. 

"  Your  hand ;  you  are  worthy  of  being  a  gentleman." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  R^my,  "  it  will  be  an  eternal,  glory 
for  me  to  have  touched  the  hand  of  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
However,  I  liave  a  scruple." 

"What  is  it?" 
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"  There  were  ten  pistolea  in  the  puree." 

"  Well  ?  '• 

"  That  is  too  much  for  a  man  who  charges  five  sous  for 
his  visits  when  he  does  not  give  them  for  nothing.  I  was 
seeking  the  house  —  " 

"  To  return  the  purse  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  R^my,  that  is  too  much  delicacy,  I 
assure  you ;  you  have  honorably  earned  the  money,  and  you 
may  keep  it." 

■'  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Kemy,  inwardly  well  pleased. 

"  I  am  quite  sure ;  only  it  ia  not  the  lady  who  should 
have  paid  you.    I  do  uot  know  her,  nor  does  she  know  me." 

"  That  13  another  reason,  you  see." 

"  I  only  meant  to  say  that  1  also  owe  you  a  debt." 

"  You  owe  me  a  debt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  pay  it.  What  are  you  doing  in  Paris  ? 
Come  —  speak  —  give  me  your  confidence,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur R«my." 

•'  What  am  I  doing  iu  Paris  ?  Nothing  at  all,  Monsieur 
le  Comte ;  but  I  would  do  something  if  I  had  patients." 

"  Good !  That  is  fortunate,  I  will  give  you  a  patient. 
Will  you  have  me  ?  I  am  a  famous  practice,  for  scarcely  a 
day  passes  when  I  do  not  deteriorate  in  others  God's 
noblest  work,  or  others  do  it  with  me.  Come,  will  you 
undertake  to  mend  all  the  holes  made  iu  my  skin,  or  all 
those  that  I  shall  malce  in  that  of  others  ?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  R^my,  "I  am  too 
unworthy." 

"No,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  the  very  man  I  need. 
Your  hand  ia  as  light  as  a  woman's,  and  with  your  salve  —  " 

"Monsieur!" 

"  You  shall  come  and  live  with  me.  You  shall  have  your 
own  rooms,  your  own  servants.  Accept,  or  upon  my  word, 
my  feelings  will  be  deeply  hurt.    Besides,  your  task  is  not 
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over;  I  must  have  a  second  dressing  for  my  wound,  dear 
Mods  tear  E^my." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  young  doctor,  "  I  am 
eo  delighted  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  grati- 
tude, my  joy.     I  will  work,  I  will  have  patients." 

"No,  since  I  take  you  for  myself  alone, — with  my 
friends,  that  ia  understood,  ^ow,  do  you  remember  nothing 
else?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Ab,  well  I  help  me  to  find  out,  if  possible." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Come,  you  are  an  observing  man,  —  you  who  count  the 
steps,  feel  the  walls,  and  notice  the  voices.  How  can  you 
explain  the  fact  that  after  having  been  doctored  by  you,  I 
was  carried  out  of  this  house  to  the  Temple,  close  to  a 
ditch  7  " 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  I.     Did  you  help  to  carry  me  there  ?  " 

"Not  at  all!  I  should  have  opposed  it,  had  they  oon- 
8ulted  me.    The  cold  might  have  done  you  much  harm." 

"  Then  I  am  in  the  dark.  Will  you  not  search  a  little 
more  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  all  that  you  wish,  monsieur ;  I  only  fear  it  will 
be  useless.    All  these  houses  are  alike." 

"  Well,  we  must  come  again  by  day." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  shall  be  seen." 

"  Then  we  must  inquire." 

"We  will,  monaeigneur." 

"And  we  shall  succeed.  Believe  me,  E^my,  we  are  now 
two,  and  we  have  a  reality  to  work  upon." 
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It  was  more  than  Joy,  it  was  almost  deliriuin  that  agitated 
Bussy,  whea  be  bad  acquired  tbe  certainty  that  the  woinaa 
of  bia  dream  was  a  reality,  and  that  this  woman  had  given 
him  that  generous  hospitality,  a  dim  remembrauce  of  which 
bo  had  preserved  in  bis  heart. 

Therefore,  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  young  man 
whom  he  ha4  just  taken  as  bia  own  private  physician.  He 
made  him,  dirty  as  be  was,  enter  the  litter  with  him.  He 
feared  to  let  E^my  leave  him  for  an  instant,  lest  he  too  should 
vanish  like  the  other  vision.  He  intended  to  conduct  him 
to  the  HQtel  Dussy,  keep  him  under  lock  and  key  for  tbe 
night,  and  reflect  the  next  morning  before  setting  him  free. 
All  the  way  home,  Bussy  asked  questions,  but  alt  the  answers 
came  within  tbe  narrow  circle  we  have  already  traced. 
Eiimy  le  Haudoin  knew  little  more  than  Bussy  himself, 
unless  it  were  the  certainty  that,  not  having  fainted,  he 
could  not  have  dreamed. 

But  for  every  man  who  is  beginning  to  fall  in  love,  as 
Bussy  was  visibly  doing,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  have  some  one 
with  whom  to  talk  of  the  loved  one.  IWmy  bad  not  seen 
this  woman,  but  that  was  all  the  better  for  Bussy,  who  tried 
to  make  him  understand  how  she  was  in  every  way  more 
beautiful  than  her  portrait  He  would  have  liked  to  talk 
all  night  of  the  unknown  lady,  but  Eemy  lieginning  his 
functions  at  once,  insisted  that  his  patient  should  sleep,  or  at 
least  go  to  bed.    fatigue  aad  pain  gave  tbe  same  counsel, 
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and  these  three  united  powers  carried  the  point,  but  not 
before  Basay  had  accompanied  his  new  friend  to  ihrev- 
rooms  which  had  formerly  been  his  own,  and  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  third  floor  of  the  HStel  Bussy.  Then, 
being  sure  that  the  yonng  doctor,  satisfied  with  his  new  lodg- 
ings and  the  good  fortune  sent  to  him  from  heaven,  would 
not  escape  from  the  hotel,  he  descended  to  the  splendid 
apartment  which  he  occupied  on  the  first  floor. 

The  next  day,  Bussy,  on  awaking,  found  R^my  at  his 
bedside.  The  yonng  man  had  spent  the  night  without  being 
able  to  believe  in  his  good  luck,  and  wanted  to  see  Bussy 
again  to  be  sure  he  had  not  been  dreaming. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  feel,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  he  said. 

"Perfectly  well,  my  dear  ^seulapius ;  and  you,  —  are 
you  satisfied?  " 

"  So  satisfied,  generous  protector,  that  I  would  not  change 
places  with  King  Henri  III.,  though  he  must  be  far  advanced 
on  the  road  to  heaven,  after  his  yesterday's  penance.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  ;  I  must  see  your  wound." 

"  I>ook,"  And  Bussy  turned  on  his  side  for  the  young 
surgeon  to  remove  the  bandage.  All  was  doing  well,  the 
wound  was  nearly  closed,  Bussy,  quite  happy,  had  spent  a 
good  night;  sleep  and  happiness  had  aided  the  doctor,  who 
now  had  scarcely  anything  to  do. 

"  Well,"  asked  Bussy,  "  what  do  you  say  of  that,  Mattre 
Arabroise  Par^?" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  you  are  nearly  well,  for  fear 
you  should  send  me  back  to  the  Rue  Beaiitreillis,  five  hun- 
dred and  two  paces  from  the  famous  house." 

"That  we  must  find,  eh,  R^my?" 

"  I  should  think  so," 

"Now  you  talk,  my  friend,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Ah, "  cried  R^my,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "you  call  me 
your  friend,  monscigneur." 

"  I  call  thus  all  whom  I  lore.     Does  it  displease  you  ?  " 
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"On  the  contrary,"  cried  tho  yonng  man,  trying  to  kiss 
IJusay'a  haad,  —  "  on  the  contrary  ;  but  I  feared  I  had  not 
Iieard  correctly.  Ob,  Monseigneur  de  Bussy,  do  you  wish 
me  to  become  mad  with  joy  ?" 

"  No,  my  friend,  1  only  wish  you  to  love  me  a  little ;  yon 
must  henceforth  look  upon  yourself  as  one  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  permit  me  to-day,  while  yon  move  your  things,  to 
go  to  the  presentation  of  the  estortuaire^  by  the  new  master 
of  the  hounds." 

"  Ah,"  said  R6my,  "  you  already  want  to  be  impru- 
dent ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  on  the  contrary,  I  promise  to  be  very  reasonable." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  go  on  horseback." 

"  Of  course  I  must." 

"  Have  you  a  horse  that  goes  fast  with  an  easy  pace  ?  " 

"  I  have  four  to  choose  from." 

"  Well,  take  for  yourself  the  one  you  would  give  to  the 
lady  of  the  portrait  you  know," 

"Ah,  I  should  think  I  did  know  it!  Now,  IWmy,  you 
have  found  the  way  to  ray  heart  forever.  I  had  great  fears 
that  you  would  prevent  my  going  to  this  chase,  or  rather  this 
imitation  of  one,  for  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  many  of  the 
city  will  be  present,  Now,  R^my,  my  dear  Ki^my,  you 
understand  that  the  lady  of  the  portrait  must  naturally 
belong  to  the  court  or  to  the  city.  She  is  surely  not  a  simple 
bourgeoUe.  That  taftestry,  those  beautiful  enamels,  that 
painted  ceiling,  that  white  and  gold  bed,  so  much  luxury 
as  well  as  good  taste,  show  a  woman  of  rank  or  at  least  a 
rich  woman.     If  I  were  to  meet  her  there  ! " 

"All  is  possible,"  replied  IWmy,  with  philosophy. 

"Except  finding  the  house,"  sighed  Bussy. 

"  And  entering  it  if  ever  we  find  it,"  added  R^my. 

'  The  ttloTttiain  was  the  species  of  stick  glTen  by  the  master  of  the 
hounds  to  the  kioj;,  and  with  which  the  latter  pmhed  Mide  the  braachoB 
M  he  galloped  along. 
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"Oh,  I  never  think  of  that  untU  I  am  in,"  said  Buasyj 
"besides,  I  have  fouod  a  method." 

"What  is  it?" 

"To  get  another  sword  wound." 

"  Good ! "  said  B^my ;  "  I  have  hopes  that  you  will  keep 
me." 

"Be  easy,"  said  Bussy.  "It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
known  you  twenty  years ;  and  upon  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
man, I  could  not  do  without  you." 

The  young  doctor's  handsome  face  became  radiant  with 
joy. 

"Very  well,"  he  s^d,  "it  is  decided.  You  go  hunting  to 
End  the  lady ;  I  go  to  the  Rue  Beautreillis  to  find  the  house." 

"  It  would  be  curious  if  we  returned  lia^'ing  each  made  a 
discovery,"  said  Buasy ;  and  thereupon  they  parted,  more 
like  two  friends  than  like  master  and  servant. 

X  great  chase  had  been  commanded  in  the  Bois  de  Yin- 
cennes,  for  the  first  appearance  of  M.  Bryan  de  ftlonsoreau 
as  master  of  the  hounds,  to  which  position  he  had  been 
appointed  a  few  weeks  previously.  The  scene  of  the  day 
before,  and  tlie  severe  penance  of  the  king,  who  began  his 
Lenten  season  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  led  many  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  be  present  at  the  chase.  When  the  king  had 
these  religious  attacks,  he  often  spent  several  weeks  withoat 
leaving  the  Louvre,  when  he  did  not  enter  a  convent.  But, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  it  was  announced 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  king  had  set  out  for 
Vincennes,  and  waa  hunting  deer  with  his  brother,  Mon- 
seigneur  d'Anjou  and  all  the  courtiers. 

The  meet  was  at  the  Point  Saint-Louis.  This  was  still 
at  this  period  the  name  of  a  cross-road  where  stood  the 
famous  oak-tree  under  which  the  martyr  had  been  wont 
to  sit  and  administer  justice.  Every  one  was  therefore 
assembled  there  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  new  officer,  who 
was  almost  unknown  at  court,  and  therefore  an  object  of 
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general  curiosity,  appeared,  mounted  on  a.  magnificent  black 
liorse.     All  eyes  turned  towards  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age;  his  pock-marked  face,  covered  with  red  spots  that 
varied  according  to  his  emotions,  arrested  the  glance,  and 
forced  a  second  look,  which  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
individual. 

Impressions  are  made  at  first  sight;  the  clear  eye  and 
loyal  amile  call  for  a  sympathetic  smile. 

Clad  'in  a  dark-green  cloth  jacket  braided  with  silver, 
wearing  the  silver  shoulder-belt  bearing  the  king's  escutch- 
eon i  on  his  head  a  cap  with  a  long  plume ;  in  his  left  hand 
a  spear;  in  bis  right  hand  the  eatartuaire  destined  for  the 
king,  —  M.  de  Monsorean  might  look  like  a  terrible  war- 
rior, but  he  was  surely  not  a  handsome  man. 

"Fie!  what  an  ugly  face  you  have  brought  from  your 
province,  mouse igneur,"  said  Bussy  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 
"Are  those  the  gentlemen  your  favor  goes  to  seek  in  the 
country  ?  By  the  devil  1  you  could  not  find  such  a  one  in 
Paris,  which  surely  abounds  in  ugly  men!  It  is  rumored, 
but  I  would  not  believe  it,  tliat  your  Highness  had  stipu- 
lated that  the  king  should  give  him  this  appointment." 

"M.  de  Monsorean  has  served  me  well,"  laconically 
answered  the  duke,  "and  I  reward  him." 

"  Well  said,  monseigneur ;  it  is  a  fine  thiog  for  princes  to 
be  grateful,  but  a  rare  one.  However,  if  tliat  he  the  ques- 
tion, I,  too,  have  served  you  well,  monseigneur,  and  I  would 
better  grace  the  position  of  master  of  the  hounds  than  that 
tall  fellow.  He  has  a  red  beard ;  I  had  not  noticed  it  at 
first :  it  is  an  additional  beauty." 

"I  had  never  heard  that  it  was  necessary  to  he  an 
Apollo  or  an  Antinous  to  fill  a  position  at  court,"  replied 
the  duke. 

"  You  had  never  heard  that,  moDseigneur  ?"  coolly  replied 
Bussy.     "I  am  surprised." 
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"  I  consult  the  heart  and  not  the  face,"  replied  the  prince  j 
"  services  rendered,  not  simply  promised," 

"Your  Highness  will  say  that  I  am  very  inquisitive," 
retorted  Bussy ;  "  but  I  am  searching  in  vain  to  find  what 
service  that  Moosoreau  can  have  rendered  you." 

"Ah,  Bussy,"  said  the  duke,  sharply,  "you  are  very 
iuquisitive,  —  too  inquisitive  even." 

"Just  like  princes,"  said  Bussy,  with  his  usual  boldness. 
"  They  always  question,  and  you  must  answer  on  all  things ; 
but  if  you  a^k  a  single  question,  you  are  too  curious." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou ;  "  but  do  you  know 
what  you  can  do  to  get  information  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Go  and  ask  M.  de  Monsorean  himself." 

"Ah,  yes;  you  are  right,  monseigneur.  And  as  he  is  but 
a  simple  gentleman,  I  shall  know  what  to  do  should  he 
refuse  to  reply." 

"  What  will  you  do  7  " 

"I  shall  tell  him  he  is  impertinent."  Having  said  this, 
Bossy  turned  his  back  on  the  prince,  and  without  reflecting 
any  longer,  before  all  his  friends  he  approached  M.  da* 
Monsoreau,  hat  in  hand.  The  new  master  of  the  hounds, 
seated  on  his  horse  In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  coolly  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  who  would  rid  him  of  the  weight  of 
all  these  glances. 

When  he  saw  Bussy  come  towards  him  with  a  smiling 
facfl  and  hat  in  hand,  he  unbent  a  little. 

"Pardon  roe,"  said  Buaay,  "but  I  see  you  quite  alone. 
Has  your  new  dignity  already  given  you  as  many  enemies 
as  you  had  friends  a  week  before  you  were  appointed  master 
of  the  hounds  7  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  lord 
of  Monsoreau,  "  I  would  not  swear  to  it ;  but  it  is  very 
probable.  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor 
yon  do  me  in  invading  my  solitude  ?  " 
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"By  my  faith!"  bravely  replied  Buasy,  "to  the  great 
admiration  with  which  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  iuapired  me  tor 
you." 

"  By  relating  to  me  the  exploit  for  which  you  were 
appointed  master  of  the  hounds," 

M.  de  Monaoreau  grew  so  frightfully  pale  that  the  pock- 
marks  in  hia  face  looked  like  so  many  black  spots  in  his 
yellow  akin ;  at  the  same  time  he  looked  at  Bussy  in  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  forbode  a  violent  storm. 

Bussy  saw  that  he  had  followed  the  wron^  tack,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  retreat ;  on  the  ooutrary,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  usually  repair  an  indiscretion  by  an 
impertinence. 

"You  say,  monsieur,"  replied  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
"  that  monseiguenr  related  to  you  my  last  exploit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  at  full  length,"  said  Bussy,  "  and  I  con- 
fess it  inspired  me  with  a  violent  desire  to  hear  it  from  your 
own  lips." 

M.  de  Monsoreau  tightened  his  hold  on  the  spear  as 
though  he  would  have  liked  to  use  it  against  Bussy. 

"Really,  monsieur,"  he  said,"!  was  quite  disposed  to 
acknowledge  your  courtesy  by  granting  your  request,  but, 
unfortunately,  here  comes  the  king ;  with  your  permission 
I  shall  have  to  postpone  that  pleasure." 

In  fact,  the  king,  mounted  on  a  light  bay  genet,  advanced 
rapidly  from  the  donjon. 

Bussy,  glancing  round,  met  the  eyes  of  the  Due  d'Anjou ; 
the  prince  was  smiling  in  a  wicked  manner. 

"Master  and  servant,"  thought  Buasy,  "both  make  an 
ugly  grimace  when  they  laugh.  What  must  it  be  when  they 
weep  I " 

The  king  loved  handsome  faces ;  he  was  therefore  little 
pleased  with  M.  de  Monsoreau,  whom  he  had  already  seen 
once,  and  whom  he   found  as  unprepossessing  the  second 
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time  AA  the  first.  However,  he  accepted  with  rather  good 
grace,  the  ettorfuaire  which  the  latter  banded  him  on 
bended  knee.  So  soon  as  the  king  was  armed,  the  whip- 
per-in announced  that  the  hoimdB  had  the  scent,  and  the 
chase  began. 

Bussy  had  stationed  himself  to  one  side,  so  that  every 
one  passed  before  him.  He  examined  each  face  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  was  not  the  original  of  the  portrait,  but  in  vain. 
There  were  many  pretty,  chaiming,  and  beautiful  women 
at  this  cha^e,  where  the  master  of  the  hounds  made  his 
first  appearance,  but  tlie  charming  face  which  he  sought 
was  not  thei-e. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  conversation  and  company  of  his 
usual  friends.  Antraguet,  always  gay  and  talkative,  waa  a 
great  resource  to  him 

"  We  have  a  hideous  master  of  the  hounds,"  said  he  to 
Bussy.     "  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"I  find  him  horrible.  Wh.it  a  family  we  will  have  if  all 
his  connections  resemble  him  I     Show  me  Lis  wife." 

"  The  master  of  the  hounds  is  unmarried,  my  dear," 
replied  Antraguet 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Through  Madame  de  Veudron,  who  finds  him  very  hand- 
some,  and  would  willingly  accept  him  for  a  fourth  husband 
as  Lucretia  Borgia  took  the  Count  d'Este.  See  how  her 
bay  horse  follows  his  black  one." 

"  Of  what  region  is  he  lord  ?  "  asked  Bussy. 

"Of  many." 

«  Situated  ?  " 

"  In  Anjou." 

"  Is  he  then  rich  ?  " 

■'  So  they  say  ;  but  that  is  all.  It  seems  he  is  not  of 
very  good  family." 

"  And  who,  then,  is  the  mistress  of  this  rural  magnate  P  " 

"  He  has  none ;   the  worthy   Monsoreau  wishes   to  be 
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unique  among  his  fellows.  But,  MoDseigneur  d'Anjou  is 
calling  you.     Come  quick." 

"  Ah,  faith  !  MoDseigneur  d'Anjou  will  wait.  That  man 
excites  my  curiosity.  I  find  him  singular.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  have  such  ideas,  the  first  time  I  see  the  man,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  together. 
And  then  that  name,  —  Monsoreau ! " 

"  Mont  de  la  Souxis,"  replied  Antraguet,  "  that  is  the 
etymology.  My  old  abb^  taught  me  that  this  morning, — 
Mons  Soricis." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Busay. 

"  Ah,  wait  a  second  I "  suddenly  cried  Antraguet, 

"  What  1 " 

"  Livarot  knows  all  aboat  it." 

"Atwut  what?" 

"  The  Mons  Soricis.     They  are  neighbors." 

"  Tell  us  at  once.    Eh,  Livarot  t " 

Livarot  came  near. 

"  Come  quick,  Livarot  —  the  Monsoreau  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  him." 

"  Willingly." 

"la  it  long?" 

"It  is  very  short.  In  three  words  I  can  tell  yon  what 
I  know  and  think  of  him,  —  I  fear  him." 

"  Good !  You  have  told  us  wliat  you  think,  now  tell  ns 
what  you  know." 

"Listen.     I  was  returning  one  night  —  " 

"  That  begins  in  a  terrible  manner,"  said  Antraguet. 

"  Will  you  let  me  finish  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"It  was  about  sis  months  ago,  I  was  returning  one 
night  from  my  uncle  D'Entraguea,  through  the  woods  oE 
M^ridor,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  frightful  scream,  and  a 
white  horse  with  an  empty  saddle  passed  near  me  and 
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rushed  towards  the  woo<b.  I  hastened  onward,  onward,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  darkened  by  the  approaching 
ahades  of  night,  I  perceived  a  man  on  a  black  horse ;  he 
was  not  riding,  he  was  fiyiiig.  The  same  smothered  cry 
was  again  lieard,  and  I  saw  before  him  on  the  saddle  a 
woman,  over  whose  mouth  he  held  his  hand.  I  had  a  ^m  ia 
my  hand ;  you  know  that  I  am  a  pretty  good  shot.  I  aimed, 
and  upon  my  word  I  would  have  killed  him  if  the  flame  had 
not  died  out  just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger." 

"Well,  what  next?"  asked  Bussy. 

"  Well,  I  asked  a  wood-cutter  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  black  horse  who  carried  off  women,  and  be  told  me 
it  was  M.  de  Mousoreau." 

"  Well,"  said  Antraguet,  "  women  have  been  carried  off 
before,  —  eh,  Bussy  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  they  are  allowed  to  cry  out  at  least,"  he 
replied. 

"And  the  woman,  —  who  was  she?"  asked  Antraguet. 

"  Ah,  no  one  ever  knew." 

"  Well,"  s^d  Bussy,  "  he  is  positively  a  remarkable  man, 
aud  he  interests  me." 

"  All  the  more,"  said  Livarot,  "  that  the  dear  gentleman 
has  an  atrocious  reputation," 

"  Do  you  know  anything  else,  —  any  facts  ?  " 

"No,  nothing.  He  has  never  even  ostensibly  done  any- 
thing very  bad;  moreover,  he  is  even  said  to  be  rather  good 
to  bis  peasants.  Neverthek-ss,  he  is  greatly  feared  in  the 
region  which,  until  now,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  jmssess 
him.  Besides,  being  like  Nimrod  a  great  hunter,  not  before 
God,  but  before  the  devil,  the  king  will  never  have  had 
Rucb  a  master  of  the  hounds.  He  will  do  much  better  than 
Saint-Luc,  to  whom  the  position  was  destined  until  M. 
d'Aojou's  intluence  disposed  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  Due  d'Aujou  is  still  calling  you  ?  " 
aaked  Antraguet. 
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"Let  him  call;  and  you, — do  you  know  what  Uiey  say 
of  Saint-Luc  ?  " 

"  No.  la  he  still  prisoner  of  the  lung  ?  "  a^ked  Livarot, 
laughing. 

"  That  must  be,"  said  Aiitraguet,  "  since  he  is  not  here." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  He  left  at  one  o'clock  this 
morning  to  visit  his  wife's  estates." 

"Exiled?" 

"  It  looks  like  it." 

"  Saint-Luc  exiled  t     Impossible ! " 

"It  is  the  Gosjiel  —  " 

"  According  to  Saint-Luc." 

"No,  according  to  the  Mar^chal  de  Brissac,  who  told  me 
so  this  morning  with  his  own  lips." 

"  This  is  new  and  interesting,  and  will  injure  Monsoreau." 

"  I  have  it  I "  said  Eussy. 

"  What  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  it." 

"  What  have  you  found  ?  " 

"  The  service  be  has  rendered  to  M.  d'Anjou." 

"  Saint- Luc  ?  " 

"No;  Monsoreau." 

"Really?" 

"  Yes,  or  the  devil  fetch  me  1  You  shall  see  j  come  with 
me." 

And  Busay,  followed  by  Livarot  and  Autraguet,  started 
off  at  a  gallop  to  join  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who,  wearied  with 
making  him  signs,  was  now  walking  a  few  yards  further. 

"Ah,  monseigneur,"  he  cried,  as  he  joined  the  prince, 
"  what  a  valuable  man  that  M.  de  Monsoreau  is  1 " 

"  Ah,  really  ?  " 

"It  is  incredible." 

"You  have  spoken  to  him?"  asked  the  prince,  mock- 
ingly. 

"  Certainly,  and  found  him  very  clever." 
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'■  And  yon  asked  him  what  he  had  done  for  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  as  it  was  my  only  object  in  speaking  to  him." 

"  And  he  answered  you  ?  "  asked  the  duke,  more  smiling 

than  before. 
"  He  answered  at  once  and  moat  courteously," 
"  Well,  what  did  he  say,  mighty  swaggerer  1 "  asked  the 

prince. 

"He  politely  confessed  that  he   was  your  Highness 's 

purveyor." 
" Of  game  ? " 
"No;  of  women." 
"What  signifies   this  jest,  Bussy?"  asked  the  prinoe, 

frowning. 

"  It  signilies,   monseigneur,   that,  mounted  on  his  big 

black  horse,  he  carries  off  women  for  you ;  and  as  they  are 

doubtless  i^orant  of  the  honor  in  store  for  them,  he  puts 

his  hand  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  crying  out" 
The  duke  frowned,  angrily  clinched  his  fists,  turned  pale, 

and  galloped  away  so  furiously  that  Bussy  and  his  corapan- 

ions  remained  behind. 
"Ah,  ah!  "  said  Antraguet,  "It  seems  that  the  joke  was 

a  good  one," 

"All  the  better,"  said  Livarot,  "that  every  one  does  not 

seem  to  find  it  a  joke." 
"  The  devil ! "  said  Buasy,  "  the  poor  duke  was  hard  hit" 
A  moment  later  M.  d'Anjon's  voice  was  heard  calling:  — 
"  Eh,  Bussy !  where  are  you  ?    Come  to  me !  " 
"  Here  I  am,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  riding  up.    He 

found  the  duke  laughing. 

"  Oh,  it  seems  I  siiid  something  funny,  monseigneur," 

"  No,  Bussy,  I  am  not  laughing  at  what  you  said." 

"  So  much  the  worse ;  I  should  have  liked  the  honor  of 

having  amased  a  prinoe  who  rarely  laughs." 

"  1  am  laughing,  my  poor  Bussy,  because  you  invent  a  tale 

to  find  out  the  truth." 


"No,  tlie  devil  take  me  1  raonseigneur,  I  spoke  the  truth." 

"  Well,  as  we  are  alone,  tell  me  your  little  story.  Where 
did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  In  the  woods  of  M^ridor,  monseigneur." 

Tliis  time  the  duke  again  grew  pale,  but  said  nothiog. 

"  Positively,"  murmured  Bussy,  "  the  duke  is  mixed  up 
in  some  way  with  that  story  of  the  luati  on  the  black  horse 
and  the  lady  on  the  white  palfrey.  Come,  monseigneur," 
added  Bussy  aloud,  and  laughing  because  the  duke  had  ceased 
to  laugh,  "  if  there  ia  any  way  of  serving  you  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  you,  let  us  know  and  we  shall  do  our  best, 
should  we  even  have  to  iuterfere  with  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

"  Pardieu  !  yea,  Bussy,  there  is  a  way,  and  I  shall  explain  it." 

The  duke  then  drew  Bussy  to  one  side. 

"Listen,"  he  said  to  him.  "I  have  met  a  charming 
woman  by  chance,  at  church.  As  some  portion  of  her 
face,  hidden  beneath  a  veil,  recalled  that  of  a  woman  I  had 
loved  very  deeply,  I  followed  her,  and  found  out  where  she 
lived.  I  have  bribed  her  servant,  and  have  a  key  to  the  house." 

"  Well,  monseigneur,  so  far  all  seems  \a  go  well  with  you." 

"  Wait ;  she  is  said  to  be  a  prude,  though  young,  beautiful, 
and  free." 

"Ah,  monseigneur,  you  are  romancing ! " 

"Listen ;  you  are  brave,  and  pretend  to  love  me." 

"  I  have  my  days." 

"  For  being  brave  ?  " 

"No,  for  loving  you." 

"  Well,  ia  this  one  of  the  days  ?  " 

"  To  be  useful  to  your  Highness,  I  will  make  it  one.  Let 
ns  hear," 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  what  most  people  usually 
do  only  for  themselves." 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  Bussy,  "  if  your  Highness  wishes  me  to 
make  love  to  tlie  la^y  to  ascertain  if  she  be  really  beautiful 
and  a  prude,  that  suits  me." 
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"  No,  you  must  find  out  if  any  one  else  is  making  love 
to  her." 

"This  is  getting  complicated,  monseigneiir.  Explain 
yourself." 

"  You  must  conceal  yourself,  and  discover  who  is  the  maa 
who  visits  her," 

"  There  is  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it." 

*'  A  lover,  a  husband  ?  " 

"  A  jealous  man,  at  all  events." 

"So  much  the  better,  monseigneur." 

"  How,  80  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  That  doubles  your  chances." 

"Thanks;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  should  like  to  know 
who  the  man  is." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  find  out  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  if  you  consent  to  render  me  this  service  — " 

"  Tou  will  appoint  me  master  of  the  hounds  at  the  next 
opportunity  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Bussy,  I  should  feel  all  the  more  grateful 
to  you  that  I  have  never  yet  done  anything  for  you," 

"Ah,  monseigneur,  you  have  at  last  observed  this  fact?" 

"  I  have  often  said  it  to  myself." 

"  Very  softly,  as  princes  generally  say  such  things," 

"Well?" 

"  What,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"  To  watch  the  lady  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Monseigneur,  T  admit  that  the  employment  hardly  suits 
iny  taste,  and  that  I  should  prefer  another." 

"  You  offered  to  do  me  a  service,  and  you  already  retract 
your  offer." 

"  Well,  yon  want  me  to  become  a  spy," 

"  Why  no,  1  ask  you  to  be  my  friend;  besides,  do  not  believe 
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that  I  am  offering  you  a  sinecure.  There  will  be  some  good 
blowa  to  exchange.  " 

Eussy  shook  his  head. 

"  Monaeigneur,  there  are  certain  things  that  every  man 
must  do  for  himself,  even  though  he  were  a  priuce." 

"  Tlien  you  refuse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mouseigneur." 

The  dulte  knit  his  brow. 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice  and  go  myself,  and  if  I  am 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  adventure,  I  shall  say  that  1  had 
begged  my  friend  Bussy  to  accept  the  task  of  giving  or 
receiving  blows,  aud  that  for  the  first  time  in  hia  life  he 
was  prudent." 

"Mouseigneur,"  replied  Bussy,  "you said  to  me  the  other 
night,  '  Bussy,  I  hate  all  these  favorites  of  the  king,  who 
insult  us  and  laugh  at  us  on  every  occasion.  Go  to  this  wed- 
ding of  Saint-Luc's,  pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  rid  ua  of 
a  few.'  I  went,  mouseigneur.  They  were  five  and  I  was  alone; 
I  defied  them  all.  They  lay  in  wait  for  me,  attacked  me 
together,  and  killed  my  horse,  yet  I  wounded  two  and  beat 
a  third  one.  To-day,  you  ask  mo  to  wrong  a  woman.  Par- 
don me,  mouseigneur,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  service 
that  can  be  demanded  of  a  man  of  honor.  Therefore, 
I  refuse." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  shall  watch  alone,  or  with 
IVAurilly,  as  I  did  before." 

"Pardon  rae  I "  said  Bussy,  suddenly  enlightened. 

"What?" 

"  Wei-e  you  at  your  post,  mouseigneur,  the  other  evening 
when  you  saw  the  king's  favorites  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  Does  your  fair  unknown  live  near  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  She  lives  opposite  Saiute-Catherine." 

"Keally?" 

"  A  cut-throat  neighborhood,  as  you  ought  to  know." 
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"  Has  your  Highness  done  aiiy  more  watching  since  that 
night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  last  night," 

"  And  what  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  A  man  searching  every  corner  of  the  place,  to  ascertain, 
no  doubt,  if  he  were  being  watched,  and  who,  having  prob- 
ably perceived  me,  stood  obstinately  in  front  of  that  very 
door." 

"  Was  that  man  alone,  monseigneur  ?  "  inquired  Bussy. 

"  Yes,  for  about  half  an  hour." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  ?  " 

"  He  was  joined  by  another  man  who  carried  a  lantern." 

"  Ah,  ah  I  "  said  Bussy. 

"Then  the  man  in  the  cloak  —  "continued  the  prince. 

"  The  first  man  wore  a  cloak  ?  "  interrupted  Bussy. 

"  Yes.  Then  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  man  with  the 
lantern  began  to  talk  together,  and  as  they  seemed  little 
inclined  to  leave  their  post  of  observation,  I  came  home." 

"  Disgusted  after  this  second  attempt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  admit  it.  Therefore,  before  I  venture  into  thin 
house  where  I  might  be  killed  —  " 

"  You  would  like  to  have  one  of  your  friends  killed 
instead  ?" 

"  Or  rather  that  one  of  ray  friends,  not  being  the  prince, 
not  having  the  enemies  that  I  have,  and  being,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  these  sorts  of  expeditions,  should  study  the 
risk  I  might  have  to  ran,  and  report  it  to  me." 

"  In  your  place,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  would 
abandon  this  woman." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Why  7  " 

"  She  is  too  beautiful." 

"  You  say  yourself  that  you  hardly  saw  her." 

"  I  saw  her  enough  to  notice  admirable  golden  hair." 

"Ah!" 
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"  Magoificeut  eyes." 

"  Ah,  ah  1 " 

"A  complexion  the  like  of  which  1  had  oever  seen 
before,  and  a  superb  figure." 

"  Ah,  ab,  ah  1 " 

"You  understand  that  I  cannot  easily  renounce  auch  a 
wonderful  woman." 

"  Yes,  monseigueur,  1  understand ;  thatefote  I  feel  for 
you." 

He  threw  a  side  glance  at  Bussy. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  "  said  the  latter. 

"  You  jest." 

"  No,  and  the  proof  ia  that  if  yon  will  give  me  your 
instructions,  and  show  me  the  house,  I  shall  watch  this  very 
night." 

"  You  change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Eh,  monseigueur,  our  holy  father,  Gregory  XIII.,  is  the 
only  man  who  is  infallible.    Now  tell  me  what  I  must  do," 

■'  You  must  conceal  yourself  some  distance  from  the  door 
I  shall  indicate,  and  if  a  man  enter,  follow  him  to  find  out 
who  he  is." 

"  Yea,  but  if  on  entering,  he  should  close  the  door  behind 
him  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  I  had  a  key." 

"  Ah,  true !  Then  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  feared,  I 
might  follow  another  man  to  another  door." 

"  You  cannot  make  a  mistake ;  this  door  leads  into  a 
passage-way.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  to  the  left,  you 
will  find  a  staircase ;  mount  twelve  steps,  and  you  will  be 
in  a  Rorridor." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  monseigneur,  if  you  have  never 
entered  the  house  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  bribed  a  servant  ?  She  explained 
everything  to  me." 

"  Tudieu  I  how  nice  it  is  to  be  a  prince ;  your  work  is 
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&I1  done  for  ;ou.  I,  monseigneur,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  find  the  house,  explore  the  passage,  count  the  ateps,  and 
examine  the  corridor;  all  that  would  have  taken  endless 
time,  and  I  do  not  even  know  if  I  would  have  succeeded." 

"  Therefore,  you  consent  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  refuse  your  Highness  ?  Only  you  must 
come  and  show  me  the  door." 

"  It  is  unnecessary ;  as  we  return  from  the  chase  we  shall 
make  a  detour,  and  pass  through  the  Porte  Saint- An toine.  I 
shall  point  it  out  to  you." 

"Very  well,  monseigneur;  but  what  must  be  done  to  the 
man,  if  he  come  ?  " 

"  Only  follow  him  until  yon  learn  who  he  is." 

"  That  is  a  delicate  matter;  suppose  the  man's  discretion 
should  prompt  him  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  way  and  cut 
short  my  inquiries  7  " 

"  You  may  behave  as  you  wish  under  the  oircum stances,"  . 

"  I  have  therefore  your  Highness's  permission  to  act  as  I 
would  for  myself  7" 

"  Entirely." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  monseigneur." 

"  Not  ft  word  to  our  young  friends." 

"No,  on  my  honor." 

"  You  will  go  alone  on  this  expedition  7  " 

"  Alone,  —  I  swear  it." 

"  Wtll,  it  is  agreed.  We  shall  retwm  by  way  of  the 
Bastille;  I  will  show  you  the  door.  Then  you  come  with 
me  ;  I  give  yo\i  the  key,  and  to-night  —  " 

"  I  replace  Monseigneur,  and  the  matter  is  settled." 

Bussy  and  the  prince  then  rejoined  the  chase,  conducted 
by  M.  de  Monsoreau  in  a  masterly  fashion.  The  king  was 
charmed  with  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  cnnBummate 
hunter  had  arranged  the  halts  and  fined  the  relays.  After 
having  been  hunted  for  two  hours,  after  having  been  followed 
iu  a  radius  of  four  or  five  leagues,  after  having  been  seen 
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twenty  timesj  the  animal  returned  to  be  caught  at  its  start. 
M.  lie  Monsoreau  was  congratulated  bj  the  king  and  the 
Due  d'Anjou. 

"  Mo n seigneur,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  deserve  your 
compliments,"  he  said,  "since  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe 
my  position." 

"  But  you  know  that  in  order  to  continue  to  deserve 
them,"  said  the  duke,  "you  must  set  out  to-night  for  Fon- 
tainebleau.  The  king  wishes  to  hunt  there  to-morrow  and 
the  days  following,  and  one  day  will  not  be  too  much  for 
you  to  study  the  country." 

"  I  know,  mouseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau ;  "  my  prepa- 
rations are  all  made,  and  I  shall  depart  to-night" 

"Ah,  M,  de  Monsoreau,"  said  Bussy,  "there  is  no  more 
rest  for  you.  You  wished  to  be  ma.ster  of  the  hounds,  and 
you  are  ;  but  you  must  calculate  on  having  fifty  nights'  rest 
lesB  than  other  men.  Luckily  you  are  not  married,  my 
dear  Monsoreau  1" 

Bussy  laughed  as  he  spoke  these  words.  The  duke  cast 
a  penetrating  glance  at  the  master  of  the  hounds,  then 
turning  his  head  away  he  went  to  compliment  the  king 
on  the  improvement  in  his  health. 

As  to  Monsoreau,  after  Bussy's  jest  his  face  had  assumed 
that  livid  hue  which  gave  him  such  a  sinister  aspect. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


HOW    BU98T    FOUND    BOTH    THE    ORIGINAL    AND    THE 
1-OKTKAIT. 

Tsa  chase  was  over  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  at  five  o'clock,  as  though  the  king  had  guessed 
the  Due  d'Anjou's  secret  wish,  the  whole  court  entered 
Paris  through  the  Porte  SaintAntoine. 

M.  de  MoDsoreau,  under  pretext  of  setting  out  at  onoe, 
had  token  leave  of  the  princes  and  departed  in  the  direcUon 
of  Fromenteau. 

lu  [tassiug  in  front  of  the  Bastille,  the  king  called  the 
attention  of  his  friends  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  fortress.  This  was  a  gentle  way  of  reminding  them 
what  would  be  their  fate  if  they  ceased  to  be  his  friends 
and  became  his  enemies.  Many  of  them  understood,  and 
were  doubly  deferential  towards  his  Majesty. 

In  the  mean  while  M.  d'Anjou  whispered  to  Buasy,  who 
rode  beside  him :  "  Look,  Bussy,  look  1  on  the  right,  at  that 
wooden  house  with  a  atntue  of  the  Madonna  under  the 
gable ;  follow  the  same  line  and  count  four  houses,  includ- 
ing the  one  with  the  Madonna." 

"Well?"  said  Bussy. 

"It  is  the  fifth,"  said  the  duke;  "the  one  just  opposite 
the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine." 

"  I  see  it,  monseigncur.  Look,  at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets announcing  the  king,  all  the  windows  are  filled  with 


"Except  those  of  the  house  I  am  showing  you,"  said  the 
duke:  "all  its  windows  remain  closed." 
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"But  one  comer  of  the  curtain  i3  raised,"  said  Bussy, 
whose  heart  beat  violently  in  his  breast. 

"  Yet  we  can  see  nothing.  Oh,  the  iady  ia  well  guarded, 
or  guards  herself  well.  At  all  events,  you  kDow  the  house; 
at  the  hotel  I  shall  give  you  the  key." 

Bussy  gazed  through  the  narrow  aperture ;  but  though  he 
never  moved  his  eyes,  he  could  see  nothing. 

At  the  Hotel  d'Anjou  the  duke  gave  Bussy  the  key  of 
the  house,  and  told  him  again  to  keep  a  good  watch.  Bussy 
promised  everything  that  the  duke  could  ask,  and  went 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  to  E^my. 

"  I  shall  ask  you  the  same  question,  monseigneur." 

"  Ton  have  discovered  nothing  ?  " 

"  The  house  ia  as  impenetrable  by  day  as  by  night. 
I  am  floating  undecided  between  five  or  six  adjoining 
houses." 

"Then  I  think  I  have  been  more  lucky  than  you,  my  deat 
Le  Haudoin." 

"  How  so,  monseigneur  ?  Have  you,  too,  been  searching 
for  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  only  passed  through  the  street." 

"  And  you  recognized  the  door  ?  " 

"  Providence,  my  dear  friend,  has  secret  ways  and  myste- 
rious combinations." 

"  Then  you  are  sure  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  I  am  sure,  but  I  hope." 

"  And  when  shall  I  know  if  you  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  the  object  of  your  search  ?  " 

"To-morrow  morning." 

"  In  the  mean  while  do  you  need  me  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear  IWmy," 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  follow  you  ?  " 

"Impossible." 

"At  least  be  prudent,  monseigneur." 
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"All."'  aaid  Bussy,  "the  recommendation  is  useless;  I 
am  noted  for  niy  prudence." 

Duaay  dined  like  a.  man  who  does  not  know  when  or  where 
he  will  sap;  then,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  chose  bis  best  sword, 
and  in  spite  of  the  last  law  made  by  the  king,  he  pnt  a  pair 
of  pistols  in  bis  belt,  and  was  carried  in  his  litter  to  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  From  that  point  he  recog- 
nized the  house  with  the  Madonna,  counted  the  four 
adjoining  houses,  and,  satisfied  that  the  fifth  one  was 
the  one  designated,  he  went,  wrapped  in  a.  dark  cloak,  to 
a  corner  of  the  Kue  Sainte-Catherine,  determined  to  wait 
for  two  hours,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two  hours  no  one  came, 
to  act  for  himself. 

Saint-Paul's  clock  struck  nine  as  Bussy  entered  his  hiding- 
place.  He  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes  when  he  saw 
two  cavaliers  coming  through  tbe  Porte  de  la  Bastille.  They 
stopped  near  the  Hdtel  des  Toumelles.  One  of  them  dis- 
mounted, threw  the  reins  to  tbe  second,  who  was  probably 
a  servant,  and  after  seeing  him  return  by  the  same  way 
they  bad  come,  and  disappear  with  the  two  horses  into  tbe 
darkness,  he  advanced  towards  the  house  that  Bussy  was 
watching. 

When  he  was  within  a  few  steps  of  the  house,  be  dft- 
scribed  ft  large  circle,  glancing  round  to  see  that  no  one 
observed  bim.  Having  apparently  satisfied  himself  on  that 
point,  he  approached  the  door  and  disappeared.  Bussy 
beard  the  noise  of  the  door  as  it  closed  behind  him.  He 
waited  an  instant,  lest  the  mysterious  personage  might  be 
looking  through  the  wicket  |  then,  a  few  minutes  having 
elapsed,  he  crossed  the  street,  opened  the  door,  and,  taught 
by  experience,  closed  It  noiselessly  behind  him. 

He  then  turned  round.  The  wicket  was  on  a  level  with 
his  eye,  and  it  was  probably  through  that  wicket  that  he 
had  seen  Qu^us.  That  was  not  all,  and  Bussy  had  not 
come  BO  far  to  stop  there.     He  felt  bis  way  along  the 
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passage,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  he  found  the 
staircase. 

There,  he  stopped  for  two  reasons:  first,  he  felt  his 
knees  give  way  under  the  emotion,'then  he  heard  a  voice 
saying,  — 

"  Gertrude,  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am  here,  and  wish 
to  enter." 

This  request  was  made  in  too  imperative  a  tone  to 
admit  of  a  refusal,  and  a  moment  later,  Bnssy  heard  the 
maid  reply, — 

"  Go  into  the  drawing-room,  monsieur,  and  Madame  will 
join  you  there," 

Then  he  heard  the  sound  of  another  door  being  shut. 
Bussy  now  thought  of  the  twelve  steps  counted  by  R^my  ; 
he  counted  twelve  steps,  and  found  himself  on  a  landing. 

He  remembered  the  corridor  and  the  three  doors,  held  his 
breath,  and  took  a  few  steps,  holding  out  his  hands  before 
him.  He  felt  a  first  door,  the  one  through  which  the 
unknowu  had  passed ;  he  went  in,  found  a  second  one,  felt 
a  second  key,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock  and  pushed  the  door. 

The  room  in  which  Bussy  now  found  himself  was  in 
utter  darkness,  save  one  comer,  which  received  through  a 
side  door  some  portion  of  the  light  from  the  drawing-room. 
This  light  shone  on  a  window  hung  with  tapestry  curtains, 
the  sight  of  which  sent  another  delicious  thrill  through 
the  young  man's  heart.  He  glanced  at  the  part  of  the 
ceiling  that  was  also  lit  up,  and  recognized  the  painted 
ceiling  he  had  already  observed ;  he  reached  out  his  hand 
and  felt  the  carved  bedstead. 

There  was  no  more  doubt;  he  found  himself  in  the 
room  in  which  he  had  waked  up  after  being  wounded. 
A  very  different  thrill  went  through  Bossy's  veins  as  he 
touched  that  bed  and  inhaled  that  delicioiis  fragrance 
emanating  from  all  that  belongs  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,    Bussy  hid  behind  the  bed-curtiins  to  listen. 
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He  heard  in  the  next  room  the  impatient  tread  of  tlie 
unknowD,  who  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  — 

"  Well !  will  she  come  ?  " 

After  one  of  these  exclamations  a  door  opened  into  the 
drawing-room ;  the  door  seemed  parallel  to  the  one  already 
ajar.  A  small  foot  stepped  over  the  carpet,  the  rustling 
of  a  silk  skirt  reached  Bussy's  ears,  and  he  heard  a 
woman's  voice,  expressive  at  once  of  fear  and  disdain, 
saying, — 

"  Here  I  am,  monsieur.     What  do  you  want  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  oh  I"  thought  Bussy,  pulling  the  curtain  over 
htm,  "  if  that  man  be  the  lover,  I  congratulate  the 
husband." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  man  who  was  thus  coldly  received, 
"  I  have  the  honor  of  telling  you  that,  forced  to  set  off 
to-morrow  moruing  for  Foiitainebleau,  I  come  to  pass  the 
night  witli  you." 

"  Do  you  bring  news  from  my  father  ?  "  asked  the  same 
woman's  voice. 

"Madame,  listen  to  me." 

"  Monsieur,  yon  know  what  we  agreed  yesterday,  when  I 
consented  to  become  your  wife,  —  that  before  ail  things, 
I  would  either  go  to  my  father  or  he  would  come  to 
Paris." 

"  Madame,  so  soon  as  I  retnrn  from  Fontaiuebleau,  we 
shall  depart,  I  pledge  you  my  word ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  —  " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  do  not  close  this  door ;  it  is  useless.  I 
will  not  pass  one  night,  not  a  single  night,  under  the 
same  roof  with  yon,  until  I  am  reassured  about  my 
father." 

And  the  woman  who  spoke  so  firmly,  put  to  her  lips  a 
small  silver  whistle,  which  gave  forth  a  long  shrill  sound. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  servants  were  called  at  this 
period  when  bells  were  unknown. 
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At  the  same  moment  the  door  through  which  Bussy  had 
entered  was  again  opened,  and  the  maid  appeared ;  she  was 
a  tall,  strong-looking  girl,  who  seemed  to  expect  this  call 
from  her  mistress  and  hastened  to  answer  it.  She  passed 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  opened  the  door  to  do  bo.  A 
flood  of  light  inundated  the  room  in  which  stood  Bussy, 
and  between  the  two  windows  he  recognized  the  portrait, 

"Gertrude,"  said  the  lady,  "do  not  go  to  bed,  and 
remain  within  call." 

The  maid  without  replying  withdrew  the  same  way  she 
had  come,  leaving  the  drawing-room  door  wide  open; 
consequently  the  marvellous  portrait  remained  visible. 
Bussy  had  no  more  doubts.  This  portrait  was  really  the 
one  he  had  seen. 

He  crept  softly  along,  to  place  his  eye  in  the  opening 
left  between  the  door  and  the  wall  by  the  thickness  of  the 
hinges.  Although  he  moved  carefully,  just  aa  his  eye 
looked  through  the  opening  the  floor  creaked  beneath  his 
footsteps. 

At  the  noise,  the  lady  turned ;  she  waa  the  original  of 
the  portrait,  the  fairy  of  his  dream.  The  man  had  heard 
nothing,  but  seeing  her  turn,  he  turned  also.  It  was 
M.  de  Monsoreau. 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  the  white  palfrey,  the  woman  carried 
away.    I  shall  doubtless  hear  some  terrible  story." 

He  wiped  his  brow,  covered  with  perspiration. 

Buasy,  we  have  said,  could  see  them  both.  The  lady  was 
standing,  pale  and  scornful ;  he  seated,  not  pale  but  livid, 
nervously  agitating  his  foot,  and  biting  his  fingers. 

"Madame,"  finally  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  "do  not  hope 
to  continue  any  longer  this  part  of  a  persecuted  woman. 
You  are  in  Paris,  in  my  house ;  moreover,  yon  are  now 
Comtesse  de  Monsoreau, — that  is  to  say,  my  wife!" 

"If  I  am  your  wife,  why  do  you  refuse  to  take  me  to 
my  father  ?  Why  do  yon  continue  to  hide  me  from  every 
one  ?  " 
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"  You  forget  the  Due  d'Anjou,  madama." 

"  You  assured  me  that,  once  yout  wife,  I  should  have 
nottung  more  to  fear  from  liim." 

"  That  is  to  say  —  " 

"You  promised  me  that." 

"Nevertheless,  madame,  I  must  take  a  few  precautions," 

"  Well,  mousieur,  take  these  precautions,  and  return  to 
see  m«  after  they  are  taken." 

"  Diane,"  said  the  count,  whose  anger  was  visibly  liaiag, 
—  "  Diane,  do  not  make  a  jest  of  the  sacred  marriage  tie.  I 
am  giving  you  this  piece  of  advice." 

"  Monsieur,  when  I  can  trust  the  husband,  I  shall  respect 
the  tie  tliat  binds  us." 

"  Yet,  I  thought  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  deserved  your 
eonfideDce." 

"  Mousieur,  I  think  that  in  this  whole  affair  you  were 
not  guided  by  my  interest  alone,  or  If  so,  chance  singularly 
aided  you." 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much ! "  cried  the  count.  "  I  am  in  my 
house,  you  are  my  wife,  and  though  hell  itself  come  to  aid 
you,  this  very  night  you  shall  be  mine." 

Bussy  put  his  hand  to  his  aword,  and  took  a  step  for- 
ward, but  Diane  did  not  give  him  time  to  appear. 

"  Look ! "  she  cried,  drawing  a  dagger  from  her  belt, 
"this  is  my  answer;  "  and  bounding  into  the  room  where 
Bussy  was,  she  closed  the  door,  and  drew  the  double  bolt, 
while  Monsoreau  exliausted  himself  In  threats,  and  struck 
tlie  door  with  his  fist. 

"  If  you  break  even  a  splinter  of  this  door,"  said  Diane, 
"you  know  me,  and  you  will  find  me  dead  on  the 
threshold." 

"  And  be  assured,  madame,  that  you  will  be  avenged," 
said  Bussy,  folding  Diane  in  his  arms. 

Diane  was  on  the  point  of  screaming;  but  she  under- 
stood that  the  only  diuiger  that  threatened  her  came  from 
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lier  husband.  She  remained  on  the  defensive,  trembling, 
but  silent  and  motionless.  M.  de  Monaoreau  stamped  his 
foot  in  a  rage ;  then,  doubtless  convinced  that  Diane  would 
carry  her  threat  into  execution,  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  behind  hiui,  after  which  his  retreating 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  then  on  the  stairs. 

"But  you,  monsieur,"  said  Diane,  disengaging  herself 
from  Bussy'a  arms,  —  "who  are  you,  and  why  are  you 
here  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Bussy,  opening  the  door,  and  kneeling 
before  Diane,  "  I  am  the  man  whose  life  you  saved.  How 
could  you  believe  that  I  entered  your  house  with  any  evil 
intentions,  or  that  I  had  any  designs  against  your  honor  ?  " 

As  the  light  streamed  in  on  the  young  man's  noble 
countenance,  Diane  recognized  him. 

"  Oh,  you  here,  monsieur  I "  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  You  were  there,  you  heard  everything  ?  " 

"Alaa!  yes,  madame." 

"  But  who  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  am  Louis  de  Clermont,  Gomte  de  Buasy," 

"  Bussy !  You  are  the  brave  Bussy  ?  "  joyfullycried  Diane, 
without  suspecting  the  happiness  which  would  flood  the 
young  man's  heart  as  he  heard  her.  "  Ah,  Gertrude,"  she 
continued,  speaking  to  her  maid,  who  had  entered  hastily 
on  hearing  her  mistress  talking  with  some  one,  —  "  Gertrude, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  this  moment ;  I  place  my 
honor  in  the  hands  of  the  noblest  and  most  loyal  gentle- 
man of  France."  Then  holding  out  her  hand  to  Bussy : 
"  Kise,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "  I  know  who  you  are ;  you 
must  know  who  I  am." 
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BvssT  rose,  quite  bewildered  at  his  own  happiness,  and 
followed  Diane  into  the  drawing-room  which  M.  da 
Monsoreau  had  just  left 

He  looked  at  Diaue  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
He  dared  not  hope  that  the  woman  he  sought  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  woman  of  his  dream,  and  now  the 
reality  surpassed  all  that  he  had  taken  for  a  caprioe  of  hia 
imagination. 

Diane  was  eighteen  or  nineteen,  —  that  is,  at  that  period 
of  youth  and  beau^  which  gives  the  purest  coloring  to 
the  flower,  the  most  velvety  aspect  to  the  fruit  There 
was  no  mistaking  Bussy's  expression.  Diane  felt  herself 
admired,  and  had  not  the  strength  to  interrupt  his  ecstasy. 
At  last  she  imderstood  that  she  must  break  this  too 
expressive  silence. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  have  answered  one  of  my 
questions,  but  not  the  other.  I  asked  who  you  were,  and 
you  have  told  me ;  but  I  also  asked  how  you  came  here, 
and  yon  have  not  yet  replied." 

"  Madame,"  said  Busay.  "  chance  led  me  to  overhear  a 
few  words  of  your  conversation  with  M.  de  Monsoreau,  and 
I  think  the  cause  of  my  presence  here  will  come  out  of  the 
history  of  your  life,  which  you  promised  to  relate  to  me.  Did 
you  not  tell  me  I  would  soon  know  who  you  were  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  all,  monsieur,"  answered  Diane ; 
"your  name  has  been  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  confidence, 


for  I  have  often  heard  it  as  that  of  a  man  of  courage  whose 
loyalty  and  honor  could  be  trusted." 

Bussy  bowed, 

"  From  the  little  you  have  heard,"  continued  Diane, 
"you  must  have  understood  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  the 
Baron  de  M^ridor,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  only  heiress  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  names  of  Anjou." 

"  There  was,"  said  Bussy,  "  a  Baron  de  M^ridor  who, 
although  he  could  have  saved  his  liberty  at  Pavia,  gave  up 
his  sword  to  the  Spaniards  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
was  a  prisoner.  He  begged  for  permission  to  accompany 
Francis  to  Madrid,  shared  bis  captivity,  and  only  returned 
to  France  to  negotiate  the  monarch's  ransom." 

"That  was  my  father,  monsieur;  and  if  ever  you  enter 
the  great  hall  of  the  Chateau  de  M^rtdor,  you  will  see  the 
portrait  of  Francis  I.,  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
given  to  my  father  in  memory  of  this  devotion." 

"Ah,"  said  Bnssy,  "in  those  days  princes  still  knew 
how  to  reward  their  followers." 

"  On  his  return  from  Spain,  my  father  married.  His  first 
two  children,  sons,  died.  This  waa  a  great  sorrow  to  the 
Baron  de  Meridor,  who  lost  all  hopes  of  living  again  in  an 
heir.  The  king  died  soon  after,  and  my  father's  grief 
changed  into  despair.  He  left  the  court  a  few  years  later, 
and  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  Chateau  de  Mdridor.  It 
was  there  that  1  was  born,  almost  by  miracle,  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  my  brothers.  Then  all  the  love  of  the 
baron  was  concentrated  on  this  child  of  his  old  age.  His 
affection  for  me  was  more  than  tenderness ;  it  was  idolatry. 
Three  years  after  my  birth,  my  mother  died.  This  surely 
was  a  new  sorrow  for  my  father ;  but  I,  too  young  to  know 
what  I  had  lost,  did  not  cease  to  smile,  and  my  smiles 
helped  to  console  him. 

"I  grew  np  and  developed  under  his  eyes.  As  I  waa 
everything  to  him,  my  poor  father  waa  also  everything  to 
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lue.  I  reached  my  sucteenth  yeai  without  dreaming  of  any 
world  outside  of  my  lambs,  my  peacocks,  my  swans,  and  uiy 
doves ;  not  thinking  that  this  life  must  end,  nor  wisMiig  it 
to  end. 

"  The  Chflteau  de  M^ridor  was  surrounded  by  vast  forests 
belonging  to  the  Due  d'Anjou.  They  were  filled  with  roes, 
stags,  and  deer,  which  no  one  thought  of  tormenting.  All 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  me;  some  were  even  so 
accustomed  to  my  voice  that  they  came  when  I  called  them. 
One,  a  doe, — ray  favorite,  my  pet,  Daphn^ ;  poor  Dapbn^  I  — 
would  come  and  eat  out  of  my  hand. 

"  One  spring,  I  missed  her  for  a  mouth.  I  thought  her 
dead,  and  wept  for  her  as  for  a  friend,  when  she  reappeared 
one  day  with  two  little  fawns.  The  little  ones  were  afraid 
of  me  at  first,  but  seeing  their  mother  caress  me,  they 
understood  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  came  and 
caressed  me  in  turn. 

"  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou 
had  sent  a  governor  b>  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  few 
days  later  wb  learned  that  this  governor  had  arrived,  and 
was  the  Comte  de  Mousoreau.  Why  did  that  name  strike 
me  to  the  heart  when  I  heard  it  uttered  ?  I  can  only 
account  for  this  painful  sensation  by  calling  it  a  presenti- 
ment. 

"A  week  passed;  M.  de  Alonsoreau  was  much  talked 
about  in  ttie  province,  and  in  many  different  ways.  Ons 
morning  the  woods  were  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  boru, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs.  I  ran  to  the  gate  of  the  park,  and 
reached  there  just  in  time  to  see  Daphn^  rush  by  like  a  flash, 
pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds ;  her  two  fawns  followed  her. 
A  moment  later,  a  man  mounted  on  a  black  horse  which 
seemed  to  have  wings,  dashed  past  the  gate;  it  was  M,  de 
Uonsoreau. 

"I  cried  out,  and  implored  pity  for  my  poor  pet;  but  he 
did  not  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  or  did  not  heed  it, 
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carried  away  as  lie  was  by  hts  ardor  iii  tlie  cliase.  Then, 
without  thiuking  of  the  anxiety  I  would  cause  my  father  if 
he  perceived  my  absence,  1  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  chase. 
I  hoped  to  meet  either  the  count  himself,  or  some  of  his 
retinue,  and  implore  them  to  cease  that  puiBuit  wliich  tore 
my  heart.  I  went  on  for  half  a  league  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going.  I  had  long  siuce  lost  sight  of  doe, 
dogs,  aud  hunters.  I  soon  ceased  even  to  hear  the  doga, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  aud  began  to  weep.  I 
had  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  in  the 
distance  I  thought  I  distinguished  the  noise  of  the  chase. 
I  waa  not  mistaken ;  the  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
soon  knew  that  they  would  pass  within  sight,  so  I  rose  aud 
ran  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came. 

"  I  again  saw  my  poor  Daphn^  rush  by,  breathless.  She 
had  only  one  fawn ;  the  other  had  given  way  to  fatigue, 
and  doubtless  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.  She  herself 
was  growing  visibly  tired.  The  distance  between  her  and 
the  pack  was  less  than  when  1  saw  her  first,  and  she  now 
bounded  forward  with  sudden  jumps.  When  she  passed 
before  me  she  troated  mournfully, 

"  As  before,  I  made  fruitless  efforts  to  be  heard.  ilL  de 
Monsoreau  saw  nothing  beyond  the  animal  he  pursued,  and 
passed,  blowing  his  horn,  even  more  swiftly  than  the  first 
time.  Behind  him  four  or  five  followers  urged  the  hounds 
onward  with  born  and  voice.  All  this  passed  like  a  tem- 
pest, disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  died  away 
in  the  distance.  I  was  in  despair.  I  said  to  myself  that 
had  I  been  fifty  steps  nearer,  on  the  edge  of  the  glade, 
through  which  he  had  passed,  he  would  have  seen  me,  and 
listened  to  my  prayer  to  spare  the  poor  animal. 

"  This  thought  revived  my  courage.  The  chase  could  pass 
a  third  time  within  my  reach.  I  followed  a  road  bordered 
by  beautiful  trees,  which  I  knew  led  to  the  Chateau  de 
Beauge,  situated  about  three  leagues  from  M^ridor,  and 
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belonging  to  the  Due  d'Aojou.  In  a  few  minutes  I  came 
witMn  sight  of  the  castle,  and  only  then  did  I  remember 
that  I  had  come  three  leagues  on  foot,  that  I  was  alone  and 
far  from  home. 

"  I  confess  that  a  vague  terror  took  possession  of  me,  and 
only  then  did  I  think  of  the  imprudence  and  impropriety  of 
my  conduct  I  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  intend- 
ing to  ask  the  gardener  —  a  good  man  who,  when  I  went 
there  with  my  father,  had  given  me  flowers,  — to  take  me 
home,  when  all  at  once  I  beard  again  tlie  sound  of  the 
chase.  I  remained  motionless,  listening.  The  noise  came 
nearer ;  I  forgot  everything,  Almost  at  the  same  instant 
the  doe  hounded  out  of  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  but  so  closely  pursued  that  she  must  be  taken.  She 
was  alone ;  the  second  fawn  had  fallen  in  turn.  The  sight 
of  the  water  seemed  to  give  her  new  strength.  She 
breathed  the  cool  air  and  plunged  into  the  water  as  though 
to  come  to  me. 

"  At  first  she  swam  quickly,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered 
her  energy.  I  looked  at  her  with  tearful  eyes,  and  arms 
extended,  almost  as  breathless  as  she.  liut  her  strength 
gradually  failed  her,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  dogs  seemed 
to  grow  more  eager  in  their  pursuit.  Those  nearest  to  her 
now  seized  her,  and  she  could  advance  no  farther.  At  that 
moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  appeared  on  the  edge  of  thn 
wood,  ran  to  the  lake,  and  jumped  off  his  horse.  Then  I 
collected  all  niy  strength  to  cry  for  pity  with  clasped 
hands.  I  thought  he  had  seen  me ;  I  cried  again,  louder 
than  the  first  time.  He  h«ard  me,  and  raised  his  head.  I 
saw  him  run  to  a  boat,  which  he  untied,  and  in  which  he 
rapidly  advanced  towards  the  animal,  now  struggUug  in  the 
midst  of  the  whole  pack.  I  did  not  doubt  that,  moved  by 
my  gestures,  my  voice,  and  my  prayers,  M.  do  Monsoreau 
was  hasteuing  to  her  assistance,  when,  having  come  within 
reach,  I  saw  him  draw  his  hunting-knife.     A  ray  of  sun- 
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shine  falling  on  it  made  it  flash,  tlien  the  flash  disappeared. 
I  shrieked ;  the  whole  blade  was  plunged  into  the  animal's 
neck.  The  blood  flowed  out,  reddening  the  water  around. 
The  doe  uttered  a  doleful  cry,  beat  the  water  with  her  feet, 
reared  up,  aud  then  fell  back  dead. 

"  I  uttered  a  cry  almost  as  doleful  as  her  own,  and  fell 
fainting  on  the  bank.  When  1  came  to  myself  again,  I  was 
lying  in  a  room  of  the  Chateau  de  Beaug^,  and  my  father, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  aat  weeping  by  my  aide.  As  I  was 
suffering  from  nothing  but  over-exciteraent  after  the  chase, 
the  next  day  I  was  able  to  return  to  M^ridor.  However,  I 
remained  in  my  room  for  the  next  three  or  four  days.  On 
the  fourth  day,  my  father  told  me  that  during  tlie  whole 
time  of  my  illness  M.  de  Moasoreau,  who  had  seen  me  as  I 
was  carried  to  the  ckdteau,  bad  come  to  inquire  after  my 
health.  He  was  in  despair  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
the  involuntary  cause  of  the  accident,  and  seut  his  excuses, 
saying  that  he  would  not  be  happy  until  he  had  his  pardon 
from  my  own  lips. 

"  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  refuse  to  see  him ; 
therefore,  in  spite  of  my  disinclination  to  do  so,  I  granted 
hia  request  He  came  the  next  day.  I  had  understood 
the  absurdity  of  my  conduct.  The  chase  is  a  pleasure 
shared  even  by  women ;  I  therefore  excused  my  emotion 
on  the  ground  of  ray  affection  for  Daphn^.  Thereupon  the 
count  pretended  to  be  in  despair,  and  swore  twenty  times 
that  had  he  known  that  I  felt  some  interest  in  his  victim, 
he  would  have  spared  her  with  pleasure.  His  protestations, 
however,  failed  to  convince  me,  and  the  count  withdrew 
without  having  effaced  the  first  painful  impression  pro- 
duced in  my  heart.  When  he  took  leave,  he  asked  my 
father's  permission  to  come  again.  He  was  born  in 
Spain,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  Madrid,  and  my  father 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  a  country  where  he  had 
so  long  resided.     Besides,  the  count  was  of  good  lineage, 
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deputy -go  vera  or  of  the  province,  and  favorite,  it  was  said, 
of  M,  d'Anjou.  My  futher  had  no  motive  for  refusing  his 
request,  which  was  granted. 

"  Alaa !  from  that  laoment  ceaaed,  if  not  my  happiness, 
at  least  my  tranquillity.  1  soon  perceived  the  impression  I 
had  made  ou  the  count.  At  first  he  came  once  a  week* 
then  twice,  and,  finally,  evejy  day,  and  was  full  of  atten- 
tions to  my  father,  who  liked  him.  I  saw  the  pleasure  the 
baron  took  in  hia  conversation,  which  was  certainly  that  of 
a  clever  man. 

"  One  morning  my  father  entered  my  room  with  a  more 
serious  manner  than  usual,  yet  there  was  something  joyous 
in  his  whole  air. 

" '  My  child,'  he  said, '  you  have  always  told  me  that  you 
would  be  happy  never  to  leave  me  I ' 

"*0h,  my  father,'  cried  I,  'you  know  that  it  is  my 
dearest  wish.' 

" '  Well,  my  child,'  he  continued,  stooping  over  to  kiss 
me,  '  the  realization  of  this  wish  is  in  your  own  hands.' 

"  I  suspected  what  be  was  about  to  say  to  me.  and  grew  so 
frightfully  pale  that  he  stopped  before  his  lips  had  touched 
my  brow, 

"'Diane,  my  child  1'  he  cried,  'Oh,  mon  Dieu!  what 
is  the  matter?' 

"'M.  de  Monsoreau,  is  it  not?'  I  stammered. 

" '  Well  7 '  he  asked  in  astonishment 

" '  Oh,  never,  father,  if  you  have  any  pity  tot  your 
danghter,  never ! ' 

" '  Diane,  my  love,'  he  said,  '  it  is  not  pity  that  I  have 
for  yon,  but  idolatry,  and  you  know  it;  take  a  week  to 
reflect,  and  if  within  a  week  — ' 

" '  Oh,  no,  no  I '  I  cried,  '  it  is  naeless  j  not  a  week,  not 
twenty-four  hours,  not  a  minute  J '    And  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  father  adored  me ;  he  had  never  seen  me  weep. 
With  a  few  words  be  dried  my  tears,  and  took  me  in  bis 
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arms.  He  had  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  not  speak 
again  of  that  laairiage.  Indeed,  a  month  elapsed  during 
which  M.  de  Monsoreau  waa  neither  heard  of  Dor  seen. 

"One  morning  my  father  and  I  received  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  fSte  given  by  M.  de  Monsoreau  in  honor  of  tha 
king's  brother,  who  had  come  to  viait  the  province  whose 
name  he  bore.  This  fSte  was  to  be  given  in  the  Hfitel  de 
Ville  of  Angers.  The  letter  waa  accompanied  by  a  persona! 
invitation  from  the  prince,  who  wrote  to  my  father  that  he 
remembered  having  seen  him  at  the  court  of  King  Henri, 
and  would  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  him  again. 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  beg  my  father  to  refuse,  and  I 
would  sure]y  have  insisted  had  the  invitation  been  in  M, 
de  Monsoreau's  name  alone ;  but  it  was  also  iu  the  name  of 
the  prince,  and  my  father  feared  to  offend  hia  Highneaa  if 
he  declined. 

"  We  went  to  this  f?t6.  M.  de  Monsoreau  received  us  as 
if  nothing  had  taken  place  between  us.  His  behavior 
towards  me  was  neither  indifferent  nor  affected.  He 
treated  me  exactly  as  he  did  all  the  other  ladies.  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  I  waa  in  no  way  distinguished  by  him. 

"  It  was  not  thus  with  the  Duo  d'Anjou.  So  soon  aa  he 
perceived  me.  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  me,  and  never  removed 
it.  I  felt  ill  at  ease  beneath  the  weight  of  that  glance, 
and  without  telling  my  father  why  I  wished  to  leave  the 
ball,  I  urged  him  so  strongly  that  we  were  among  the  first 
to  retire.  Three  days  later,  M.  de  Monsoreau  came  to 
M^ridor.  I  had  seen  him  riding  up  the  avenue  to  the 
chateau,  and  retired  to  my  chamber. 

"  I  was  afraid  my  father  would  call  me,  but  he  did  not. 
Half  an  hour  later  M.  de  Monsoreau  left,  and  no  one  spoke 
of  him ;  but  I  thought  my  father  more  gloomy  than  usual 
after  this  visit  of  the  deputy-governor, 

"A  few  more  days  passed  thus.  I  was  returning  from  a 
walk,  and  was  told  by  the  servants  that  M,  de  Monsoreau 
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was  with  my  father.  The  baron  had  asked  for  me  seyeral 
times,  and  wondered  where  I  oould  he.  He  had  given  orders 
that  my  return  should  be  announaed  at  once.  I  had  hardly 
reached  ray  room,  in  fact,  when  my  father  came  to  me. 

" '  My  child,'  he  said, '  a  motive,  which  I  cannot  explain, 
forces  me  to  separate  myself  from  you  for  a  few  days.  Do 
not  question  me,  but  know  that  the  reason  must  be  a  serious 
one,  since  it  determines  me  to  be  a  week,  a  fortuight,  a 
month  perhaps,  without  seeing  you,' 

" '  And  where  am  I  to  go,  father  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  To  my  sister's,  at  the  Chateau  de  Lude,  where  you  must 
remain  concealed  from  all,  and  where  we  shall  arrange  for 
you  to  arrive  at  night.' 

" '  Do  you  not  accompany  me  ? ' 

"'No,  I  must  remain  here  to  avert  suspicion;  even  the 
people  of  the  house  do  not  know  where  you  are  going,' 

" '  But  who  will  conduct  me  ? ' 

" '  Two  trusty  men,' 

"'Oh,  monDieul  father,' 

"The  baron  embraced  me. 

" '  It  is  necessary,  my  child,'  he  said. 

"I  knew  80  well  my  father's  love  for  me  that  I  insisted 
no  further,  and  asked  no  explanation.  It  was  agreed  that 
Gertrude,  my  nurse's  daughter,  should  accompany  me.  My 
father  left  me,  telling  me  to  get  ready. 

"That  night,  at  eight  o'clock  (it  was  very  dark  and  cold, 
for  we  were  in  mid-winter),  my  father  came  for  me.  I  was 
prepared  as  he  had  told  me.  We  descended  noiselessly, 
crossed  the  garden,  and  he  opened  a  little  door  leading  into 
the  forest.  There  we  found  a  litter  and  two  men.  My 
father  spoke  to  them  a  long  time,  giving  them  directions 
about  me,  I  then  placed  myself  in  the  litter  with  Gertnida 
beside  me.  The  baron  gave  me  a  last  embrace,  and  we 
started.  I  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  me  and  forced  me  to  leave  M^ridor.     I  ques- 
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tiouiid  Gertrude,  but  she  was  as  ignorant  as  I.  I  dared  not 
speak  to  my  guides,  whom  I  did  uot  know.  We  were  going 
quietly  along  thiougli  by-roads,  when  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  just  as  I  was  falling  asleep,  thanks  to  the  monoto- 
nous movement  of  the  litter,  I  vas  awakened  by  Gertrude, 
who  seized  my  arm  while  the  litter  stopped. 

" '  Oh,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  poor  girl,  '  what  can  be 
the  matter  ? ' 

"  I  passed  my  head  tbtoagh  the  curtains.  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  live  or  six  masked  horsemen  i  our  men,  who  had 
tried  to  defend  themselves,  were  disarmed  and  captured.  I 
was  too  frightened  to  call  for  help,  aod  besides,  who  would 
have  heard  our  cries  ?  The  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  masked  men  approached  the  litter  and  said,  — 

'"Reassure  yourself, mademoiselle,  no  harm  will  be  done 
to  you  ;  but  you  must  follow  us.' 

"  '  Where  ? '  I  asked. 

'"To  a  place  where,  far  from  having  anything  to  fear,  you 
will  be  treated  like  a  queen.' 

"This  promise  frightened  me  more  than  any  threat 

"  '  Oh,  my  father,  my  father ! '  I  murmured. 

"'Listen,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude,  'I  know  the 
country,  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  I  am  strong.  We  shall 
be  very  unlucky  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  escaping.' 

"  This  assurance  given  me  by  the  poor  girl  was  far  from 
quieting  me;  yet  it  is  so  comforting  to  feel  one's  self  sup- 
ported that  I  recovered  a  little  strength. 

"'Do  with  us  what  you  wish,  gentlemen,'  I  answered; 
'  we  are  only  two  poor  women,  incapable  of  defending 
ourselves.' 

"  One  of  the  men  dismounted,  took  the  place  of  our  con- 
ductor, and  changed  the  direction  of  the  litter." 

Sussy,  as  we  understand,  listened  to  Diane's  tale  with  the 
deepest  emotion.  There  are,  in  the  first  emotions  of  a 
great  love,  sentiments  of  almost  religious  veneration  for  the 
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loved  one.    The  woman  chosen  by  the  heart  ia  raised  bjr   i 
that  choice  alone  above  all  other  women;   she  ia  made 
greater,  purer,  more  holy.     Ea«h  of  her  gestures  is  a  favor 
she  grants  you,  each  of  her  words  a  grace.     If  she  looks  at 
you,  you  rejoice ;  if  she  smiles,  your  happiness  is  complete. 

The  young  man  had  let  his  fair  narrator  tell  him  the 
story  of  her  life  without  daring  to  stop  her,  without  think- 
ing of  interrupting  her.  Every  detail  of  this  life,  over 
which  he  felt  himself  called  to  watch,  was  full  of  interest 
for  him ;  and  silent  and  breathless  he  listened  to  Diane,  as 
though  his  very  existence  bung  on  every  word. 

Therefore,  when  the  young  woman,  wearied  no  doubt  by 
the  double  emotion  which  she  felt,  and  in  which  the  past 
was  blended  with  the  present,  stopped  for  an  instant, 
Bnasy  had  not  the  strength  to  remain  under  the  weight  of 
his  anxiety. 

*'  Oh,  continue,  madame,  continue ! "  he  said,  clasping  his 
hands. 

It  was  impossible  for  Diane  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  interest  she  inspired ;  everything  in  the  voice,  gesture, 
and  expression  of  the  young  man  was  in  harmony  with  the 
prayer  conveyed  in  his  words.  Diane  smiled  sadly,  and 
resumed  her  narrative :  — 

"We  journeyed  for  about  three  hours,  then  the  litter 
stopped.  I  heard  a  gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and  a  few 
words  were  exchanged.  The  litter  then  continued,  and  we 
passed  over  something  which  I  thought  was  a  drawbridge. 
I  waa  not  mistaken ;  I  looked  out  of  the  litter  and  saw  we 
wen  in  the  courtyard  of  a  castle, 

"What  castle  was  it?  Neither  Gertrode  nor  1  coold 
tell.  We  hail  often  tried  on  the  way  to  ascertain  where  we 
were,  but  we  saw  only  an  cntlless  forest.  It  is  true  that  the 
thongbt  occurred  to  both  of  us  that  in  order  to  deceive  us  as 
to  the  direction,  we  were  being  taken  over  a  longer  road. 

"  The  door  of  our  litter  was  opened  and  the  same  man 
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who  had  already  spoken  to  us,  invited  us  to  alight.  I  obeyed 
in  silence.  Two  men  from  the  castle  had  come  to  meet  ua 
with  torches.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  me, 
our  captivity  was  attended  with  every  ceremony.  We  fol- 
lowed the  men  with  the  torches ;  they  conducted  us  to  a 
richly  ornamented  bedroom  which  seemed  to  have  been  deco- 
rated in  the  style  of  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.     A  sumptuous  collation  was  spread  on  a  table. 

"  '  You  are  at  liome,  here,  madanie,'  said  the  man  who  had 
already  spoken  to  me,  '  and  as  you  will  need  the  services  of 
a  maid,  your  own  will  not  leave  you;  her  rooin  is  next  to 
yours.'  Gertrude  and  I  exchanged  a  joyoris  glance.  '  Every 
time  you  wish  to  call,'  continued  the  masked  man, '  you  have 
Ijut  to  strike  on  the  knocker  of  this  door  and  sorae  one  will 
be  constantly  in  the  ante-chamber  to  wait  ufKin  you.' 

"This  apparent  attention  showed  that  wo  were  closely 
watched.  The  man  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  we  heard  him 
lock  the  door  behind  him.  Gertrude  and  I  were  alone.  We 
remained  motionless  for  an  instant,  gazing  at  each  other  in 
the  light  of  the  two  candelabra  standing  on  the  table  where 
the  supper  was  spread.  Gertrude  wished  to  speak,  but 
with  my  finger  I  made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent  as  some  one 
was  perhaps  listening, 

"  The  door  of  the  chamber  which  had  been  shown  to  us  as 
Gertrude's  was  open,  and  we  both  had  the  idea  of  visiting  it. 
She  took  a  light,  and  we  went  in  on  tip-toe.  It  was  a  large 
closet,  evidently  intended  as  a  dressing-room  to  my  chamber. 
It  had  a  door  parallel  to  the  one  of  the  next  room  through 
which  we  had  entered ;  this  second  door,  like  the  first,  was 
ornamented  with  a  small  brass  knocker  which  fell  on  a  head 
of  the  same  metal.  Heads  and  knockers  both  seemed  the 
work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  doors  evidently  opened 
into  the  same  ante-chamber.  Gertrude  placed  the  light 
near  the  door  and  found  it  locked.     We  were  prisoners. 

"  When  two  persons  are  in  the  same  position  and  share  the 
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same  dangers  their  thoughts  are  wonderfully  alike  even 
though  their  rauk  be  different,  and  they  dispense  very 
quickly  with  all  unnecessary  words  and  explanations. 
Gertrude  approached  me  and  said  in  a  low  tone;  — 

" '  Did  Mademoiselle  obaerve  that  we  mounted  five  steps 
from  the  court-yard  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied. 

" '  We  are  therefore  on  the  ground-floor.' 

" '  Without  any  doubt.' 

" '  So  that  — '  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  pointing  to  the 
outer  blinds. 

'"So  that  if  the  windows  are  not  barred — ' 

" '  Yes,  if  Mademoiselle  had  the  courage  — ' 

" '  Courage ! '  I  cried.  '  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be 
wanting.' 

"  It  was  now  Gertrude  who  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

'"  Yes,  yea,  I  understand,'  said  I. 

"  Gertrude  made  me  a  sign  to  remain  where  I  was,  and 
replaced  the  candelabrum  on  the  bedroom  table.  I  had 
already  understood  her  iutention,  and  had  gone  near  the 
window  and  was  looking  for  the  springs.  I  found  them,  or 
rather,  Gertrude,  who  had  joined  rae,  succeeded  in  finding 
them.  The  blinds  flew  open.  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  the 
window  was  not  b.arred.  But  Gertrude  had  already  noticed 
the  cause  of  this  pretended  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  keep- 
ers. A  large  lake  washed  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  we  were 
more  securely  guarded  by  ten  feet  of  water  than  we  would 
have  been  by  the  bars  on  the  windows. 

"But  in  glancing  from  the  water  to  the  shores,  my  eyes 
had  recognized  a  familiar  landscape.  We  were  confined  in 
the  Chateau  de  Eeauge,  where,  aa  I  said  before,  I  had  often 
come  with  my  father,  and  where  I  had  been  carried  the  day 
of  the  death  of  my  jwor  I>aphn^,  about  a  month  previous. 

"  The  Chateau  de  Eeaug^  belonged  to  the  Due  d'Anjou. 
At  this  recollection  a  thought  Sashed  through  my  mind,  and 
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I  understood  everj-thing.  I  looted  at  the  lake  with  a 
gloomy  satisfaction ;  it  was  a  last  resource  against  violence, 
a  supreme  refuge  against  dislionor. 

"We  closed  the  blinds,  and  I  threw  myself  dressed  on 
the  bed,  while  Gertrude  slept  in  a  cbair  at  my  side.  Twenty 
times  during  the  night  I  awoke,  a  prey  to  sudden  terror, 
but  nothing  justified  this  terror  except  the  situation  in 
which  I  found  myself.  There  were  no  signs  of  evil  designs 
on  me.  On  the  contrary,  all  seemed  asleep  in  the  castle, 
and  no  noise,  save  the  cry  of  the  birds,  broke  the  silence  of 
the  night. 

"Day  dawned,  but  the  light,  though  it  freed  the  sur- 
roundings from  any  mysterious  terrors,  confirmed  my  fears 
that  all  escape  was  impossible  unless  we  had  assistance  from 
without ;  and  how  could  this  help  reach  us  1 

"At  about  nine  o'clock,  some  one  knocked  at  our  door; 
I  went  into  Gertrude's  room,  telling  her  that  the  door  could 
be  opened.  Those  who  knocked,  and  whom  I  could  see 
through  the  crack  of  the  door,  were  our  attendants  of  the 
sight  before;  they  came  to  take  away  the  supper  which  we 
had  not  touched  and  to  bring  us  our  breakfast.  Gertrude 
asked  them  a  few  questions,  but  they  left  the  room  without 
replying. 

"  I  then  returned.  All  was  made  clear  to  me  by  the 
fact  of  our  being  at  the  Chateau  de  Beaug^  and  the  pre- 
tended respect  with  whioli  I  was  treated.  M.  d'Anjou  had 
seen  me  at  the  fSte  given  by  M.  de  Monsorean ;  M.  d'Anjou 
had  fallen  in  love  with  me.  My  father  had  been  warned; 
and  wishing  to  save  me  from  the  pursuit  of  which  I  would 
no  doubt  be  the  object,  he  had  sent  me  away  from  M^ridor. 
But  either  through  the  treachery  of  a  faithless  servant,  or 
by  an  unhappy  chance,  his  precaution  had  become  useless, 
and  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  man  against  whom 
he  had  vainly  sought  to  protect  me.  I  settled  on  this  ex- 
planation, the  only  plausible  one,  and  in  reality  the  only 
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"  Yielding  to  Gertrude's  entreaties,  I  drank  a  eup  of  milk 
and  ate  some  bread.  Our  whole  morning  was  speut  iu 
planning  means  of  escai>e;  yet  we  could  see  atnong  the 
reeds,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  windows,  a  bark 
with  its  oars.  Had  that  boat  been  within  reach,  my 
strength,  doubled  by  fear,  together  with  Gertrude's,  would 
have  been  sufficieot  to  free  us  from  captivity. 

"  During  the  whole  morning  we  were  not  troubled.  Our 
dinner  was  brought  to  us,  as  our  breakfast  had  been.  I 
was  faint.  I  therefore  sat  down  to  my  dinner,  served  by 
Gertrude  alone  ;  for  so  soon  as  our  keepers  had  brought  in 
the  dishes,  they  left  us.  But  all  at  once,  as  I  broke  my 
bread,  I  found  a  little  note.  I  hastily  opened  it,  and  read 
this  one  line:  — 

■'  A  friend  vrulches  over  you.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  ncwa  of 
him,  naii  of  your  father. 

"You  can  imagine  my  joy;  my  heart  was  beating  wildly. 
I  showed  the  note  to  Gertrude.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  waiting  and  hoping. 

"The  second  night  passed  aa  quietly  as  the  first;  then 
came  the  breakfast  hour,  so  eagerly  expected ;  for  I  did  not 
doubt  that  I  would  find  a  second  note  in  my  bread.  I  was 
not  mistaken ;  and  the  note  was  as  follows :  — 

"  The  person  who  had  you  carried  here  will  arrive  at  Ibe  ChSteaa 
de  BcaugiJ  at  ten  o'clock  Co-niglit ;  but  at  nine,  the  friend  who  wat^hea 
over  you  will  be  under  your  windows  with  a  letler  from  your  father 
commanding  you  to  put  faith  in  tliia  friend,  — a  thing  whith  you  might 
not  perhaps  do  without  the  lelter. 

"  Burn  this  paper. 

"  I  read  and  re-read  this  letter,  then  burned  it,  as  I  was 
instructed.  The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
confess  I  was  ignorant  from  whom  it  might  come.  We  lost 
ourselves  iii  conjectures.  A  hundred  times  during  the  day 
we  weot  to  the  window  to  see  if  we  could  perceive  no  one 
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on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  all  was  solitary.  An  hour 
after  dinner  there  was  a  knock  at  our  door.  It  waa  the 
first  time  that  any  one  attempted  to  enter  save  to  bring  ua 
our  meals.  However,  as  we  had  qo  way  of  locking  our- 
selves in,  we  were  obliged  to  allow  them  to  enter. 

"  It  was  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  ua  at  the  door  of 
the  litter  and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  caatle.  I  could  not 
recognize  his  face,  as  he  was  masked  when  he  spoke  to  us, 
but  at  the  first  words  he  uttered  I  knew  his  voice. 

"  He  handed  me  a  letter. 

"  '  From  whom  do  you  come,  monsieur  ? '  I  inquired. 

" '  If  Mademoiselle  will  take  the  trouble  to  read,  she  will 
know,'  he  replied. 

"  '  But  I  do  not  wish  to  read  this  letter  without  knowing 
from  whom  it  is.' 

"  '  Mademoiselle  is  her  own  mistress,  and  may  do  aa  Bhe 
pleases.  I  had  orders  to  give  her  this  letter.  I  lay  it  at 
her  feet ;  she  may  pick  it  up  if  she  chooses.' 

"  In  fact,  the  man,  who  seemed  to  have  the  rank  of  a 
squire,  laid  the  letter  on  a  footstool  at  my  feet,  and  went 

"  'What  shall  I  do?'  I  asked  Gertrude. 

'"If  I  might  venture  to  offer  advice  to  Mademoiselle, 
I  would  say,  read  the  letter.  It  may  perhaps  announce 
some  danger,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  aid  us  in  escap- 
iiig  it.' 

"This  advice  was  so  reasonable  that  I  abandoned  my 
first  resolve,  and  opened  the  letter." 

At  this  moment  Diane  iuterrupted  her  narrative,  rose, 
went  to  a  little  Italian  desk,  and  drew  a  letter  from  a  silk 
portfolio.    Bussy  glanced  at  the  address  and  read :  — 

"  To  the  beautiful,  fair  Diane  de  M^ridor ; "  then,  looking 
at  Diane :  '■  This  address,"  he  said,  "  is  written  by  the  Due 
d'Anjou." 

"  Ah,"  she  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  then  he  did  not 
deceive  me  I" 
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As  Bussy  hesitated  to  open  the  letter,  "  Read,"  she  said 
"Chance  has  brought  before  you  all  the  secrets  of  my  life, 
I  shall  therefore  keep  aotbing  from  you." 

Bussy  obeyed  and  read :  — 

An  unhappy  prince,  whom  four  divine  beauty  hu  wounded  to  the 
heart,  will  cumc  lo-nigbt  at  ten  uVlock  to  uffer  you  bis  apolo^M  for 
his  conduct  towards  you,  his  only  excuse  being  diu  ini iutiblf  love 
with  which  vou  tutvi'  insptrcd  bim. 

Frak^ois. 

"Then  this  letter  is  really  from  the  duke?"  asked 
Diane. 

"  Alas !  yes,"  replied  Bussy ;  "  it  is  his  writing  and  his 
seal." 

Diane  sighed.  "  Can  he  be  less  guilty  than  I  thought  ?  " 
she  murmured. 

"Who  —  the  prinee?"  asked  Bussy. 

"No,  he  —  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

It  was  now  Bossy's  turn  to  sigh. 

"Continue,  madame,"  he  said,  "and  we  shall  judge  the 
prince  and  the  count." 

"  This  letter,  which  I  bad  then  no  thought  of  not  believ- 
ing genuine,  since  it  coincided  so  well  with  my  own  fears, 
indicated,  as  Gertrude  had  foreseen,  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed,  and  rendered  all  the  more  precious  to  me  the 
intervention  of  that  unknown  friend  who  ofTered  me  his 
help  in  my  father's  name.      I  now  only  hopeil  in  him. 

"  Our  investigations  began  again.  Gertrude  and  I  gazed 
through  the  window-panes,  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
lake  and  of  that  portion  of  the  forest  which  was  opposite 
our  windows.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  saw  nothing 
that  could  give  us  hope.  Night  came  on;  but  we  were  in 
tbe  month  of  January,  and  at  that  season  the  days  ara 
short  We  had  still  four  or  five  hours  to  wait  before  the 
appointed  time,  to  which  we  anxiously  looked  forward. 
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"  It  was  a  beautiful  frosty  night ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cold,  we  might  have  imagined  it  late  spring  or  late 
autumn.  The  heavens  were  brilliant  with  myriada  of  stars, 
and  in  one  corner  the  crescent^ahaped  moon  shed  its  sil- 
very light  over  the  landscape.  We  opened  the  window  of 
Gertrude's  room,  which  would  no  doubt  be  less  carefully 
watched  than  mine. 

"At  about  seven  o'clock  a  light  mist  rose  from  the 
pond;  but  like  a  veil  of  transparent  gauze,  this  mist  did 
not  prevent  us  from  seeing,  or  rather,  our  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  succeeded  in  piercing  this  vapor. 
As  we  had  no  way  of  measuring  time,  we  could  not 
tell  how  long  we  had  waited,  when  we  suddenly  seemed 
to  see  figures  moving  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  These 
shadows  appeared  to  approach  with  great  precaution, 
going  towards  the  trees,  whose  friendly  shelter  made  the 
darkness  even  blacker.  We  might  have  believed  that  these 
shadows  were  merely  due  to  fancy,  when  we  distinctly 
heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse. 

"  '  Our  friends,'  murmured  Gertrude. 

"  '  Or  the  prince,'  I  replied. 

" '  Oil,  the  prince  would  not  hide,'  she  said, 

"  This  simple  reflection  drove  away  my  suspicions,  and 
reassured  me.  We  were  doubly  attentive.  A  man  now 
advanced  alone;  I  thought  he  left  another  group  of  men 
that  had  remained  sheltered  under  a  clump  of  trees.  This 
man  walked  straight  to  the  boat,  detached  it  from  its  stake, 
entered  it,  and  the  boat  glided  over  the  water,  moving 
noiselessly  towards  us.  As  it  approached,  my  eyes  made 
violent  efforts  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  I  thoiight  I 
recognized,  first  the  tall  form,  then  the  gloomy  and  strongly 
marked  features  of  M.  de  Monsoreau.  When  he  came 
within  ten  paces  of  the  window,  I  no  longer  had  any  doubts. 
I  now  feared  the  help  almost  as  much  as  the  danger. 

"I  remained  silent  and  motionless,  having  drawn  back 
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into  a  corner  of  lliu  wiiiduw  w)ier<5  he  could  not  866  me. 
Having  reached  the  foot  uf  the  wall,  he  fastened  his  boat 
to  a  ring,  and  1  saw  his  head  appear  on  a  level  with  the 
window.     1  could  uot  repress  a  cry. 

" '  Ah,  pardon  me,'  said  M,  du  Monaoreau.  '  I  thought 
yoa  expected  me.' 

" '  I  expected  some  one,  monsieur,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  was  you.' 

"  A  hitter  smile  passed  over  his  faee, '  Who  else,  except 
her  father,  watches  over  Diane  de  Alifridoi's  honor  ? ' 

■''You  told  me,  monsieur,  iu  the  letter  you  wrote  me, 
that  you  came  iu  my  father's  name.' 

" '  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  and  aa  I  knew  you  would  have 
doubts,  I  have  brought  you  a  note  from  the  baron,'  and  he 
gave  me  a  paper. 

"We  had  lit  neither  torches  nor  tapers,  feeling  more 
at  liberty  in  the  darkness  to  act  as  we  would  think  fit 
under  the  circumstauces.  I  went  from  Gertrude's  room 
into  my  own,  and  kneeling  before  the  fire,  by  the  light  of 
the  flame  I  read :  — 

Mt  dear  Diane.  —  M.  Ic  Comte  do  Monsoreau  alone  can  save 
yoa  from  jrour  periloun  situntion,  and  the  pt^ril  ii  p-cat.  Have  futh 
in  him  m  in  the  best  friend  that  Providence  could  send  j-ou.  He 
will  tell  you  later  what  I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  you 
would  do  to  acquit  the  debt  we  ("ball  contract  towards  him. 

Your  father,  who  bega  you  to  believe  him,  and  to  have  pity  on  him, 
and  on  yourself, 

Babo?)  dk  Meridor. 

"I  knew  nothing  positive  against  KI.  de  Monsoreau.  The 
arsnion  he  inspired  in  me  was  instinctive  rather  than 
muoned.  I  could  only  reproach  Itiin  with  the  death  of  a 
doe,  —  a  very  light  crime  for  a  hunter.  I  therefore  went 
to  him. 

" '  WeU  7 '  he  asked. 
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"  'Monsieur,  I  have  read  my  father's  letter.  He  tells  me 
you  will  take  me  hence,  but  does  not  say  whither.' 

" '  I  shall  take  you  where  the  barou  is  waitiug  for  you, 
mademoiselle.' 

" '  Where  ? ' 

" '  At  the  Chateau  de  M^ridor.' 

" '  Theu  I  shall  see  uiy  father  ? ' 

" '  In  two  hours.' 

" '  Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  speak  truly  — '  I  stopped :  the 
count  was  visibly  waiting  for  the  end  of  my  sentence. 
'  Count  on  my  gratitude,'  I  added  in  a  weak  and  trembling 
voice,  for  I  knew  what  he  might  expect  from  my  gratitude 
which  I  had  not  the  strength  to  express  to  him. 

"'Mademoiselle,'  said  the  count,  'are  you  ready  to 
■  follow  me  ?  ' 

"  I  looked  anxiously  at  Gertrude,  and  could  easily  see 
that  the  count's  sinister  face  was  not  more  reassuring  to 
her  than  it  was  to  me, 

" '  Keflect  that  each  minute  that  passes  is  most  precious 
for  you,'  he  said.  '  I  am  almost  half  an  hour  behind  time. 
It  will  soon  be  ten  o'clock,  and  have  you  not  been  notified 
that  the  prinoe  would  be  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
Beaug^  ? ' 

" '  Alas !  yes,'  I  answered. 

" '  After  the  prince's  arrival,  I  can  do  nothing  more  for 
you  than  hopelessly  risk  my  life,  which  I  now  risk  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  I  can  save  you.' 

"  '  Why  did  not  my  father  come  ?  ' 

"'Do  you  think  your  father  is  not  watched?  Do  you 
think  hia  slightest  movement  is  not  known  ? ' 

" '  But  you  ? '  I  asked, 

" '  With  me,  it  is  very  different.  I  am  the  prince's 
friend  and  confidant.' 

"  '  But,  monsieur,'  I  cried,  '  if  you  are  the  prince's  friend 
and  confidant,  then  — ' 
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"'Then!  betray  him  for  you.  Yee,  I  do.  Therefore  I 
told  you  just  now  that  I  was  risking  my  life  to  save  your 

"  There  was  Buch  a  ring  of  conviction  in  the  count's 
words,  which  seemed  to  accord  bo  vifiibly  with  the  truth, 
that  although  I  was  still  loath  to  trust  myself  to  him.  [ 
found  no  words  to  espreas  this  feeling. 

"  '  I  am  waiting,'  said  he. 

"  I  looked  at  Gertrude,  who  was  as  undecided  as  I  was. 

" '  See  1 '  said  M.  de  Monsoreau ;  '  if  you  still  doubt,  look 
there.' 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  comiug  from  an  op^iosite 
direction,  was  a  troop  of  horsemen  advauclng  towards  the 
ekttteau. 

" '  Who  are  those  men  ? '  I  asked. 

"'The  Due  d'Anjou,  and  his  suite,'  replied  the  count. 

"'Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude.  'There 
is  no  time  to  lose.' 

" '  We  have  already  lost  too  much,'  said  the  count.  '  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  make  up  your  mind ! ' 

"  I  fell  upon  a  chair,  and  my  heart  misgave  me. 

" '  Oh  1  vion  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  I  what  shall  I  do  ? '  I 
murmured. 

" '  Listen,'  said  the  count, '  listen ;  they  are  knocking  at 
the  door.' 

"  In  fact,  we  could  hear  the  knocker  raised  by  the 
two  men  we  had  seen  separate  from  the  group  and  come 
forward. 

■' '  In  five  minutes,'  said  the  count,  'it  will  be  too  late.' 

"I  tried  to  rise,  hut  my  limbs  failed  me. 

" '  Help  me,  Gertrude,'  I  stammered,  '  help  me  1 ' 

" '  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  poor  girl, '  do  you  hear  the  gate 
open  ?    Do  you  hear  the  horses  in  the  yard  ? ' 

"'Yes I  yest'  I  answered  with  an  effort.  'But  I  have 
BO  strength.' 
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" '  Oh,  is  that  it  ? '  she  said ;  and  taking  me  in  her  arms  aa 
she  would  a  baby,  she  placed  me  io  those  of  the  count ;  but 
when  I  felt  that  man's  touch,  I  shuddered  so  violently  that 
I  nearly  slipped  from  him  and  fell  into  the  lake.  He 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom  and  put  me  in  the  boat.  Gertrude 
had  followed  me  and  come  down  without  assistance.  Then 
I  noticed  that  my  veil  had  come  off,  and  was  floating  on  the 
water.     I  thought  we  would  be  tracked  by  it. 

'"My  veil  I  my  veil!'  I  said  to  the  count,  'catch  my 
veil ! ' 

"The  count  glanced  at  the  object  I  was  pointing  out  to 

" '  No,'  he  said,  *  it  is  better  so,'  and  seizing  the  oars,  he 
rowed  with  such  strength  that  with  a  few  strokes  he  had 
reached  the  bank.  At  this  moment  we  saw  the  windows  of 
my  room  lighted  upj  the  servants  had  just  brought  in 
lights. 

" '  Have  I  deceived  you  ? '  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  '  and 
was  it  time  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  yes,  monsieur,'  said  I  to  him ;  'you  are  indeed 
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"However,  we  could  see  the  lights  move  swiftly  about 
from  my  room  to  Gertrude's.  We  heard  voices,  then  a 
man  entered,  and  all  the  others  moved  aside.  This  man 
came  up  to  the  open  window,  looked  out,  saw  the  veil 
floating  on  the  water  and  uttered  a  cry. 

"  '  You  see  I  was  right  to  leave  that  veil,'  said  the  count. 
'  The  prince  will  believe  that  to  escape  him  you  have  thrown 
yourself  into  the  lake ;  and  while  be  is  searching  for  you, 
we  will  escape.' 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  trembled  at  the  dark  depths  of  that  mind 
that  could  count  in  advance  on  such  an  expedient.  At  that 
moment  we  landed." 
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There  was  again  a  moment's  silence.  Diane  almost  as 
overcome  by  the  mtmory  as  by  the  real  event,  felt  her  Toice 
ready  to  fail  lier.  Bussy  listened  to  her  with  all  the  facul- 
ties of  bis  soul,  and  was  vowing  eternal  hatred  to  all  her 
enemies,  whoever  they  might  be.  Finally,  after  smelling 
some  salts  that  she  drew  from  her  pocket,  she  continued; 

"  Scarcely  had  we  set  foot  od  the  shore  when  seven  or 
eight  men  rushed  to  ua,  They  were  the  count's  people,  and 
I  thonght  T  recognized  among  them  the  two  servants  who 
accompanied  onr  litter  when  we  were  attacked  by  those 
who  oondncteil  us  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Beaug^.  A  groom 
held  two  horses ;  one  was  the  count's  black  steed,  the  other 
was  a  white  palfrey  for  me.  The  count  helped  rae  to 
mount,  and  when  I  was  settled,  jumped  on  his  own  horse. 
Gertrude  took  her  seat  behind  one  of  the  men,  and  so  soon 
as  all  was  ready,  we  set  off  at  full  gallop.  I  noticed  that 
the  count  held  the  bridle  of  my  palfrey,  and  I  made  him 
oliserve  tliat  I  was  a  sufficiently  good  horsewoman  to  dis- 
pense with  this  precaution;  but  he  replied  that  my  horse 
might  shy  and  become  separated  from  him. 

'•  We  had  galloped  about  ten  minutes  when  I  heard  Ger- 
trude's voice  calling  me.  I  turned  round,  and  saw  that 
our  troop  was  divided.  Four  of  the  men  had  taken  a  by- 
path, and  were  leading  her  into  the  forest,  while  M.  de 
Monaoreau  and  the  other  four  accompanied  me  along  the 
high-road. 
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" '  Gertrude ! '  I  cried.  '  Monsieur,  why  does  not  Gertrude 
come  with  UB  ? ' 

" '  It  is  an  indispensable  precaution,'  said  the  count.  '  If 
we  are  pursued  we  must  Iea,ve  two  tracks.  In  two  direc- 
tions, chance  travellers  must  be  able  to  say  they  have  seen 
a  woman  carried  off  by  men.  There  ia  then  a  possibility 
that  M.  d'Anjou  may  take  the  wrong  track,  and  follow  the 
maid  instead  of  you.' 

"  Although  plausible,  the  answer  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  but 
what  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  sighed  and  waited.  Besides, 
the  road  which  the  count  waa  following  was  really  the  one 
that  led  to  Bl^ridor,  At  the  rate  at  which  we  were  going 
we  would  have  reached  the  chateau  in  fifteen  minutes,  when 
all  at  once,  having  come  to  a  cross-road  in  the  forest  which 
I  well  knew,  the  count,  instead  of  following  the  road  that  led 
to  my  father's,  turned  to  the  left  and  rode  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction.  I  immediately  cried  out,  and  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  pace  of  my  palfrey,  I  had  already  placed  my  h»nd  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  to  jump  down,  when  the  count, 
who  no  doubt  watched  all  my  movements,  leaned  towards 
me,  threw  his  arm  around  me,  lifted  me  from  my  horse,  ami 
placed  me  on  the  saddle  before  him.  The  palfrey,  feeling 
relieved  of  its  burden,  fled  neighing  through  the  forest. 
The  count  acted  with  such  rapidity  that  before  I  had  time 
to  utter  a  cry,  M.  de  Monaoreau  put  his  hand  over  my 
mouth. 

'"  Mademoiselle,'  he  said  to  me,  'I  swear  to  you  on  my 
honor  that  I  am  only  following  your  father's  orders,  as  I 
shall  prove  to  you  at  our  first  halt.  If  that  proof  does  not 
suffice,  and  if  you  are  still  doubtful,  on  my  honor,  you  will 
be  free.' 

"' But,  monsieur,  you  told  me  you  were  conducting  me 
to  my  father  1 '  cried  I,  pushing  away  his  hand,  and  throw- 
ing my  head  backwards. 

" '  Yes,  I  told  you  bo  because  I  saw  that  you  hesitated  to 
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follow  me,  and  anothGr  moment's  hesitation  would  have 
ruined  us  all,  as  you  may  have  seen.  Now  come,'  said  tho 
count,  stopping, '  do  you  wish  to  kill  the  boron  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  go  straight  to  your  own  dishonor  ?  Bay  but  one 
word,  and  I  shall  conduct  you  to  M^ridor.' 

" '  You  spoke  of  a  proof  that  you  were  acting  in  my 
father's  name.' 

" '  Here  is  this  proof,'  said  the  count.  '  Take  that  letter 
and  read  it  at  our  first  stopping-place.  If,  aft«r  having 
read  it,  you  still  wish  to  return  to  the  chdtedu,  I  repeat  it, 
on  my  honor,  you  will  be  free  to  do  so.  But  if  you  have 
some  respect  for  the  baron's  orders,  you  will  not  return,  I 
am  very  sure.' 

"  'Then  coine,  monsieur  ;  let  U8  haflten  to  reach  our  first 
stopping-place,  as  I  long  to  know  if  you  are  speaking  the 
truth.' 

" '  Bemember  that  you  follow  me  freely.' 

" '  YjB,  but  with  the  freedom  left  to  a  young  girl  who  sees 
her  father's  death  and  her  own  dishonor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  obligation  to  trust  to  the  word  of  a 
man  she  scarcely  knows.  However,  I  follow  yon  freely, 
monsieur,  as  you  will  be  able  to  see  if  you  will  kindly  give 
me  a  horse.' 

"  The  count  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  men  to  dismount. 
I  also  jumped  down,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  in  the 
saddle  near  the  count. 

"  '  The  palfrey  cannot  be  very  far  off,'  he  said  to  the  man, 
'Seek  her  in  the  forest;  call  her;  you  know  she  obeys  a 
whistle  or  a  call  like  a  dog.  You  will  join  us  at  La 
Chatre.' 

"  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself.  La  Ch&tro  was  ten 
leagues  from  M^ridor,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

" '  Monsieur,'  said  I, '  I  accompany  you,  but  at  La  Chfttre 
we  shall  make  our  conditions.' 

"'Or  rather,  mademoiselle,  at  La  C'h&tre  you  will  give 
me  your  orders,'  replied  the  count 
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"  This  pretended  obedience  did  not  reassure  me.  How- 
ever, as  I  had  no  choice,  and  saw  no  other  means  to 
escape  the  Due  d'Anjou,  I  silently  followed  on.  At  day- 
break, we  reached  La  Cbatre ;  but  instead  of  entering  the 
village,  just  before  coming  to  the  firat  gardens,  we  went 
across  country  towards  a  lonely  house.  I  stopped  my 
horse. 

" '  Where  are  we  going  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  Listen,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  count.  '  I  hare 
already  noticed  that  you  have  a  very  sound  judgment,  to 
which  I  appeal.  In  flying  from  a  prince,  next  in  power 
to  the  king,  can  we  stop  in  an  ordinary  hostelry,  in  the 
midst  of  a  village  where  the  first  peasant  who  sees  ns  will 
denounce  us  ?  We  may  bribe  one  man,  but  we  cannot 
bribe  a  whole  village.' 

"All  the  count's  answers  always  struck  me  by  their 
logic,  or,  at  least,  their  plausibility. 

" '  Very  well,'  said  I, '  go  on.' 

"  We  resumed  our  way.  We  were  expected,  for,  unper- 
ceived  by  me,  one  of  the  men  of  our  escort  had  ridden  on 
in  advance.  A  good  fire  was  burning  in  a  rather  clean 
room,  and  a  bed  was  prepared. 

" '  Here  is  your  room,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  count  '  I 
shall  await  your  orders.' 

"He  bowed,  retired,  and  left  mo  alone.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  go  near  the  lamp,  draw  my  father's  letter  from 
my  bosom.  Here  it  is.  Monsieur  de  Bussy.  I  make  you 
my  judge.     Kead." 

Bussy  took  the  letter  and  read :  — 

My  beloved  Diake, — As  I  have  do  doubt  that  you  yielded  to 
my  prayer,  and  followed  M.  dc  Mousoreau,  he  tuuat  have  told  you 
that  you  had  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  atlcotioo  of  thu  Due 
d'Anjou,  who  had  you  carried  off  by  force,  nnd  taken  to  the  Chflleau 
de  Beaugii.  You  may  juilgo  by  this  violence  of  what  the  duke  is 
capable,  and  the  shame  that  threatenB  you.    WeU,  there    is  one 
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WKy  of  avoiding  the  dishonor  which  I  would  not  Burvive ;  one  means 
of  escape,  —  th&t  i>,  marrying  our  Doble  friend.  Ooce  you  are  the 
Comtesfte  de  &Ion«oreau,  the  count  will  be  defending  his  wife,  and  be 
has  sworn  to  caro  for  yon  in  evory  way.  I  desire,  therefore,  my 
darling  daughter,  that  this  marnago  should  take  place  as  toon  ai 
possible ;  and  if  you  yield  to  my  wishes,  I  semi  you  my  positive  cou- 
scut,  together  with  my  paternal  beacdictioii,  aad  pray  God  tlial  he 
may  bestow  upon  you  all  the  treasures  of  happiness  be  reserves  for 
hearts  like  yours. 

Your  father,  who  does  not  order,  but  entreats, 

Baro.v  de  MiRiDOR. 


"  Alas ! "  said  Bussy,  "  if  this  letter  be  really  from  your 
father,  tnodame,  it  is  only  too  clear." 

"I  do  notdoubt  its  being  from  him;  aevertlieless,  I  read 
it  three  times  before  coming  to  any  decision.  I  finally 
called  the  count. 

"  He  entered  at  once,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
standing  at  the  door.     I  held  the  letter  id  my  hand. 

" '  Well ! '  he  said  to  me, '  have  you  read  it  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  answered. 

" '  Do  you  still  doubt  my  devotion  and  respect  ? ' 

'"If  I  had  doubted,  monsieur,  this  letter  would  have 
imposed  belief  upon  me.  Now,  suppose  I  am  willing  to 
yield  to  my  father's  wishes,  what  do  you  intend  doing  ? ' 

" '  I  intend  to  take  you  to  Paris,  mademoiselle ;  that  is, 
after  all,  the  easiest  place  to  hide  you.' 

"'And  my  father?' 

" '  As  soon  as  there  will  no  longer  be  danger  of  compro- 
tnising  you,  you  know  that  the  baron  will  hasten  to  join 
you,  wherever  you  may  be.' 

*'  *  Well,  monsieur,  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  protection, 
and  the  conditions  you  impose.' 

"'I  impose  nothing,  mademoiselte,'  answered  the  count; 
*I  only  offer  you  the  means  of  escape.' 

'"Well,  I  correct  myself,  and  I  say   with  yon,  I  am 
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ready  to  accept  the  means  of  safety  you  offer  me,  on  three 
conditions.* 

" '  Speak,  mademoiselle.' 

" '  The  first  one  is  that  Gertrude  shall  return  to  me.' 

"  '  She  is  here,'  said  the  count 

" '  The  second  is  that  we  shall  travel  separately  aa  far 
as  Paris,' 

" '  I  was  about  to  propose  this  separation,  to  reassure 
you.' 

'"And  the  third  is  that  our  marriage,  unless  I  myself 
acknowledge  some  urgent  necessity  for  it,  shall  take  place 
only  in  presence  of  my  father.' 

" '  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  and  I  count  on  his  benedic- 
tion to  call  down  that  of  Heaven  upon  our  beads.' 

"  I  remained  astounded.  I  bad  expected  to  find  in  the 
count  some  opposition  to  this  triple  expression  of  my  will, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  exactly  of  ray  opiuion  on 
all  things. 

" '  Now,  mademoiselle,'  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  '  will  you 
permit  me  to  offer  you  some  advice  7 ' 

" '  I  am  listening,  monsieur.' 

"'Travel  only  by  night.' 


" '  Let  me  choose  the  route  and  stopping-plaoes ;  all  my 
precautions  tend  to  a  single  object,  and  that  is,  aiding  you 
to  escape  the  Due  d'Anjou.' 

"'If  you  love  me  as  you  say,  monsieur,  our  interests 
are  the  same;  therefore,  I  have  no  objections  to  make.' 

" '  Lastly,  in  Paris,  to  accept  the  lodging  I  shall  have 
prepared  for  you,  however  simple  and  out  of  the  way  it 
may  be.' 

" '  I  only  hope  to  live  in  retirement,  monsieur ;  the 
more  simple  and  out  of  the  way  the  lodging  may  be,  the 
more  it  will  suit  a  fugitive.' 

" '  Then  we  shall  agree  on  all  points,  mademoiselle  ;  and 
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the  better  to  couform  with  the  plan  you  have  traoed,  I 
need  but  present  my  most  humble  respects,  seud  you  your 
maid,  and  arrange  for  the  rest  of  your  journey.' 

"  '  For  my  part,  monaietir/  I  replied,  '  I  shall  keep  my 
word  if  you  keep  yours.' 

'"This  is  all  I  ask,'  said  the  count;  'and  this  promise 
assures  me  that  I  sliall  soon  be  the  happiest  of  meo.' 

"With  these  words  he  bowed  and  left  the  room,  five 
mintilcs  later,  Gertrude  eotered.  This  good  girl's  joy  was 
great ;  she  had  believed  herself  forever  separated  from  me. 
1  tuhl  her  all  that  had  taken  place.  I  needed  some  one  who 
could  enter  iuto  all  my  views,  second  all  my  desires,  under- 
stood and  obey  me  at  a  glance  or  a  sign.  H.  de  Monsori-'au'a 
facility  astonished  me,  and  I  feared  some  violation  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  us.  As  I  finished,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  I  ran  to  the  window;  It  was 
M.  de  Monsoreau  galloping  off  on  the  road  by  which  we 
had  come.  Why  did  be  go  back  instead  of  going  forward  ? 
This  was  something  I  could  not  understand.  However, 
he  had  fulfilled  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  in  restoring 
Gertrude  to  me,  he  was  fulfilling  the  second  in  going 
away ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  Besides,  whatever 
direction  he  might  take,  his  departure  reassured  me. 

"We  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  little  house,  served  by 
our  hostess.  Towai-ds  evening,  the  man  who  seemed  the 
chief  of  the  escort  entered  ray  room  to  take  my  orders.  As 
the  danger  seemed  to  me  greater,  so  long  as  I  remained 
near  the  Ch&teau  de  Beauge,  I  answered  that  I  was  ready. 
Fire  minutes  later,  he  returned  to  say  that  they  awaited 
roe.  At  the  door  I  found  lay  white  mare.  As  M.  de 
^tonsoreau  bad  thought,  she  had  come  at  the  first  ealt 
We  travelled  all  night,  and  stopped  at  d.aybreak,  as  we  had 
done  before.  I  calculated  that  we  must  have  gone  about 
fifteen  leagues ;  besides,  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  guard  me  against  fatigue  or  cold.    The  horse 
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he  had  chosen  for  me  had  a  very  easy  pace,  and  as  I  left  the 
house  a  fur  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  iny  shoulders. 
Tliia  lialt  resembled  the  first  one,  and  all  our  nocturnal 
journeys  were  alike, — always  the  same  attentions  and  the 
same  respect;  everywhere  the  same  care.  We  were 
evidently  preceded  by  some  one  who  prepared  lodgings. 
Was  it  the  count  ?  I  cannot  say ;  in  accomplialiing  tliis 
duty  with  the  same  legulaiity  as  the  others,  not  once  did 
I  see  him. 

"  On  the  seventh  day,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  1  perceived 
a  great  cluster  of  houses.  It  was  Paris.  We  halted  to 
await  the  night ;  and  when  darkness  had  set  in,  we  resumed 
our  way.  We  soon  passed  under  a  gate,  beyond  which  the 
first  object  that  struck  my  gaze  was  an  immense  building, 
the  high  walls  of  which  made  mo  recognize  it  as  a  monas- 
tery. Then  we  crossed  the  river  twice,  took  to  the  right, 
and  ten  minutes  later  we  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
A  man  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  us  came  out  of  a 
door-way,  and  approaching  the  chief  of  the  escort, — 

" '  It  is  here,'  he  said. 

"  The  chief  of  our  escort  turned  to  me :  — 

" '  Yon  have  heard,  madame ;  we  have  arrived.'  And 
jumping  off  his  horse,  he  offered  me  his  hand  to  dismount 
as  be  always  did.  The  door  was  open,  and  a  light  on  the 
stairs  lit  up  the  passage. 

"'Madame,'  said  the  man  to  me,  'yon  are  at  home. 
At  this  door  the  mission  I  received  comes  to  an  end; 
may  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  fulfilled  it  according 
to  your  wishes,  and  with  all  the  respect  enjoined 
upon  us  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  said.  '  I  have  only  thanks  to  give 
you;  offer  them  in  my  name  to  the  good  people  who  have 
accompanied  me.  I  would  like  to  remunerate  them  in  a 
better  way,  but  I  possess  nothing.' 

" '  Do  not  trouble  yourself   about    that,  madame,'   an- 
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swered  the  one  to  whom  I  otfeied  m;  excuses;  'they  are 
amply  rewarded,' 

'■  At  these  words  the  little  troop  galloped  oS,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  Kue  Saint-Antoine.  Gertrude  had  closed  the 
door  at  once,  and  we  had  watched  them  ride  off,  through 
the  wicket.  We  went  to  the  stairs,  lighted  by  a  lamp, 
which  OJertrude  took  as  she  led  the  way.  We  went  up  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  corridor ;  the  three  doors  were 
open.  We  entered  the  middle  one,  and  found  ourselves  in 
this  drawiug-rooni.  It  was  all  lighted  as  at  this  moment. 
I  o[>ened  this  door,  and  found  a  large  dressing-room ;  thea 
the  other,  which  was  that  of  my  bedroom,  in  which  to  my 
great  surprise  I  saw  my  own  portrait.  I  recognized  the 
one  that  hung  in  my  father's  room  at  M^ridor,  and  the 
count  had  doubtless  begged  it  of  the  barou. 

"  I  shuddered  at  this  new  proof  that  my  father  already 
regarded  me  as  M.  do  Monsoreau's  wife.  We  went  through 
the  house,  which  waa  deserted,  but  nothing  was  wanting. 
There  was  a  fire  burning  in  every  chimney,  and  in  the 
dining-room  a  supper  was  served.  I  threw  a  rapid  glance 
on  this  table ;  there  was  only  one  plate ;  I  was  reassured, 

'"Well,  mademoiselle,'  said  Gertrude,  'you  see  the  count 
keeps  his  promises  to  the  end.' 

"'Alas!  yes,'  I  answered  with  a  sigh.  'I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  him  break  some  of  his  promises;  then  I 
could  hav«  broken  mine.' 

"  I  took  supper ;  then  we  visited  the  house  a  second  time, 
but  found  no  one  in  it.  It  was  ours,  and  we  were  alone. 
Gertrude  slept  in  my  room.  The  next  day  she  went  out  to 
look  about ;  and  only  then  did  I  know  that  we  were  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoiue,  opposite  the  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nellea,  and  that  the  fortress  towering  on  my  right  was  the 
Bastille.  Nevertheless,  all  this  information  did  not  mean 
very  much  to  me.  I  did  not  know  Paris,  having  never 
been  there.    The  day  went  by  without  bringing  anything 
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new.  That  night,  just  as  I  sat  down  to  supper,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  Crertrude  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
There  was  a  second  knouk. 

" '  Go  and  see  who  is  knocking,'  I  said. 

" '  If  it  be  the  count  ? '  she  said,  seeing  that  I  turned 
pale. 

"'If  it  be  the  count,'  I  answered  with  an  effort,  'you 
must  open  to  him.  He  has  faithfully  kept  bis  promises, 
and  he  will  see  that,  like  bim,  I  hare  but  one  word.' 

"  A  moment  later  Gertrude  reappeared. 

" '  It  is  the  count,  madame,'  she  said. 

"  'Let  him  come  in,'  1  replied. 

"  Gertrude  moved  aside  and  made  way  for  M.  de  Moo- 
soreau,  who  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  '  Well,  madame,'  be  asked  me,  '  have  I  faithfully  kept 
my  part  of  the  agreement  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  answered,  *  and  I  thank  you.' 

" '  You  are,  then,  willing  to  receive  me  ? '  be  added,  with  a 
smile,  the  irony  of  which  be  vainly  attempted  to  suppress. 

"  'Come  in,  monsieur,' 

"  The  count  approached,  and  remained  standing.  I  made 
bim  a  sign  to  be  seated. 

"  '  Have  you  any  news,  monsieur  ? '  I  asked  him. 

" '  Of  what  and  of  whom,  madame  ? ' 

" '  Of  my  father  and  of  M^ridor,  before  all  1 ' 

"  '  I  have  not  returned  to  the  Chateau  de  M^ridor,  and  I 
have  not  seen  the  baron.' 

" '  Then  of  Beaug^  and  of  the  Due  d'Anjou.' 

" '  This  is  different.  I  have  been  to  Beaugd,  and  have 
spoken  to  the  duke.' 

"  '  How  did  you  find  him  ?' 

"  '  Trying  to  doubt.' 

" '  To  doubt  what  ? ' 

" '  Your  death.' 

" '  But  you  confirmed  it  ? ' 
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'  I  did  my  beat.' 
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" '  He  reached  Paris  last  night.' 

"  'Why  did  he  return  so  rapidly  ? ' 

"'Because  no  man  willingly  remains  in  a  place  where 
he  thiuks  he  has  a  woman's  death  to  reproach  himself 
with.' 

" '  Have  you  seen  him  since  hia  return  to  Paris  ? ' 

" '  I  have  just  left  him.' 

" '  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  me  ? ' 

"  '  I  did  not  give  him  time.' 

"  '  Of  what  did  you  speak  ? ' 

" '  Of  a  promise  he  had  made  me,  and  which  I  urged  him 

to  fuiai.' 

"  '  miat  is  it  ? ' 

*"He  promised  to  have  me  appointed  master  of  the 
hounds  as  a  reward  for  services  I  have  rendered.' 

'"Ah,  yeal'  I  said  with  a  smile,  thinking  of  my  poor 
Daphuii's  death.  '  You  are  a  terrible  hunter,  I  remember, 
and  as  such  you  have  claims  to  the  place.' 

'"It  is  not  as  a  hunter  that  I  shall  obtain  it,  madame, 
but  as  a  servant  of  the  prince.  I  shall  not  have  it  because 
I  may  have  claims,  but  because  M.  d'Anjou  would  not  dare 
be  ungrateful  to  me.' 

"  NotwithstandtDg  the  respectful  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  thero  was  in  all  these  answers  something 
that  frightened  me,  —  the  expression  of  a  dark  and  Im- 
placable will.     I  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  'Am  I  permitted  to  write  to  my  father?'  I  asked. 

'"\o  doubt;  but  remember  that  your  letters  may  be 
intercepted.' 

"  '  Am  I  forbidden  to  go  out  ? ' 

"'Nothing  is  forbidden,  madame;  I  only  beg  you  to 
observe  that  you  may  Ije  followed.' 

" '  At  least  I  must  go  and  hear  Mass  on  Sunday.' 
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"  '  It  would  be  better  for  your  safety  that  you  should  not 
go ;  hut  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to 
Sainte-Catheriue.' 

" '  Where  is  that  church  ? ' 

"  '  Opposite  your  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.' 

"'Thank  you,  monsieur.' 

"  There  was  another  silence, 

"  '  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  monsieur  ? ' 

"'I  await  your  permission  to  returu.' 

" '  Do  you  need  it  ? ' 

" '  No  doubt.    I  aiu  as  yet  a  stranger  to  you.' 

" '  Have  you  not  a  key  to  this  house  ?  ' 

"  '  Your  husband  alone  has  the  right  to  have  one.' 

" '  Monsieur,'  I  said,  more  frightened  by  these  singularly 
submissive  answers  than  I  would  have  been  by  absolute 
commands.  '  Monsieur,  you  will  return  when  yon  please, 
or  when  you  think  you  have  something  of  importance  to 
communicate.' 

' ' '  Madame,  I  shall  make  use  of  your  permission,  but  not 
abuse  it,  — and  I  give  you  the  first  proof  by  begging  you  to 
receive  my  respects.' 

"  The  count  rose  with  these  words. 

" '  You  leave  me  ? '  said  I  more  and  more  surprised  at 
this  way  of  acting,  which  was  so  different  from  what  I 
expecteil, 

" '  Mad.ime,'  replied  the  count,  '  I  know  that  you  do  not 
love  me,  and  I  shall  not  abuse  the  situation  in  which 
you  are  placed  by  forcing  you  to  receive  my  attentions. 
By  being  discreet  at  first,  I  hope  you  will  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  my  presence,  and  in  this  manner  the  sacri- 
fice will  be  less  painful  when  the  time  will  come  for  you  to 
be  my  wife.' 

"' Monsieur,' said  I,  rising  in  turn,  '  I  acknowledge  the 
delicacy  with  which  you  have  acted,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sort  of  rudeness  that  accompaaies  all  your  words,  I 
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appreciate  them.    I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you.    I  had 
a  prejudice  against  you  which  I  hope  time  will  cure.' 

<' '  Permit  me,  madame,'  he  said,  <  to  share  this  hope,  and 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  moment'  Then,  bowing 
with  all  the  respect  I  might  have  expected  from  my  most 
humble  servant,  he  made  a  sign  to  (Gertrude,  who  had  been 
present  during  this  whole  conversation^  to  light  him  to  the 
door." 
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"  Upon  my  soul,  he  is  a  strauge  man,"  said  Bossy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  strange,  is  he  uot,  moasieur  ?  He 
expressed  his  love  for  me  with  all  the  harshness  of  hatred. 
Gertrude,  wlien  she  returned,  found  me  sadder,  and  more 
frightened  than  ever.  She  tried  to  reassure  me,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  visibly  as  uneasy  as  myself.  This  icy 
respect,  this  ironical  obedience,  this  repressed  passion 
which  vibrated  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  were  more 
frightful  to  me  than  a  firmly  expressed  will  whieb  I  might 
have  opposed. 

"  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  As  far  baok  as  I  could  remem- 
ber, I  had  never  failed  to  attend  the  divine  office.  I  heard 
the  bells  of  Sainte-Catherine's,  which  seemed  to  call  me.  I 
saw  every  one  going  to  the  church,  so  I  wrapped  myself  up 
iu  a  thick  veil,  and,  followed  by  Gertrude,  I  joined  the 
throng  of  faithful  Christians  called  by  the  bell.  I  looked 
for  the  darkest  corner,  and  knelt  near  a  wall,  Gertrude 
placed  herself  like  a  sentinel  between  the  people  and  me, 
but  this  time  the  precaution  was  useless.  No  one  seemed 
to  notice  us. 

"  Two  days  later,  the  count  returned,  and  announced  that 
he  had  been  appointed  master  of  the  hounds.  M.  d'  Anjou's 
influence  had  obtained  for  him  that  position  which  had 
almost  been  promised  to  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  one  of  the  king's 
favorites.  This  was  a  triumph  which  he  himself  had 
scarcely  expected." 
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"In  fact,"  said  Busay,  "  we  were  all  astonished." 

"  He  came  to  announce  the  news,  hoping  that  his  new 
dignity  might  induce  me  to  give  my  consent.  However,  he 
did  not  press  me,  he  did  itot  insist,  he  hoped  everything 
from  my  promise,  and  from  events.  As  for  me,  I  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  since  the  Due  d'Anjou  believed 
me  dead,  and  the  danger  no  longer  existed,  I  would 
cease  to  be  bound  to  the  count.  Seven  more  days  elapsed 
without  bringing  anything  new,  save  two  visits  from 
&[.  de  Mousoreati,  These  visits,  like  the  preceding  oues, 
were  cold  and  resjiectful;  but  I  have  already  told  you 
how  singular  and  even  threatening  were  this  coldness  and 
this  respect. 

"The  following  Sunday  I  went  to  church,  as  I  had  already 
done,  and  occupied  the  same  place  I  had  taken  a  week 
before.  Security  makes  ns  imprudent;  in  the  midst  of  my 
prayers,  my  veil  was  moved  to  one  aide ;  besides,  in  the 
house  of  God  I  thought  only  of  God.  I  was  praying 
earnestly  for  my  father  when  Gerlnide  suddenly  touched 
me  on  the  arm.  I  needed  a  second  warntDg  to  draw  me 
from  the  sort  of  religious  ecstasy  in  which  I  was  buried.  I 
raised  my  head,  mechanically  glanced  around,  and  to  my 
horror  I  perceived,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  devouring 
me  with  his  eyes,  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou.  A  man  who  seemed 
his  Gonlidant  rather  than  his  serv.int  stood  near  him." 

"  That  is  D'Auriily,  his  lute-player,"  said  Bussy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Diane,  "  1  think  that  is  the  name  Ger- 
trude mentioned  to  me  later." 

"Continue,  madame,  continue,"  said  Bussy.  "I  am 
beginning  to  understand  it  all," 

"  I  quickly  drew  my  veil  over  my  face ;  it  was  too  late. 
He  hnd  seen  mo.  and  if  he  had  not  recognized  me,  he  was 
struck  with  my  likeness  to  the  woman  he  had  loved  and 
lost  Uneasy  under  his  glance,  the  weight  of  which  I  felt 
upon  me,  I  rose  and  advanced  to  the  door,  but  found  him 
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standing  there.  He  offered  me  holy  water  as  I  passed.  I 
pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  did  not  accept  what  he 
offered.  Without  turning  round,  I  knew  that  we  were 
followed.  Had  I  known  more  of  Paris,  I  would  have 
tried  to  deceive  the  duke  as  to  my  real  home ;  but  I  had 
never  gone  further  than  from  my  bouse  to  the  church,  nor 
did  I  know  any  one  of  whom  1  could  ask  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  hospitality.  I  had  no  friend,  and  only  one  protector, 
whom  I  feared  more  than  an  enemy." 

"Oh,  mon  Dleul"  murmured  Bussy,  "why  did  not 
Heaven,  Providence,'  or  chance  throw  me  sooner  in  your 
path  ?  " 

Diane  thanked  the  young  man  with  a  glance. 

"  But  pardon  me,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  am  always  interrupting 
you,  and  yet  I  am  dying  of  curiosity.  Contiuue,  I  implore 
you." 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  came  that  evening,  I  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  to  mention  my  adventure,  when  he  himself 
put  an  end  to  my  hesitation. 

" '  You  asked  me,'  he  said,  '  if  you  could  go  to  Mass,  and 
I  replied  that  you  were  sovereign  mistress  of  your  actions, 
but  that  it  would  be  better  uot  to  go  out.  You  would  not 
believe  ine.  You  went  this  morning  to  Sain te-Ca the riue's. 
By  a  chance  or  fatality,  the  prince  was  there,  and  saw  you.' 

" '  That  is  true,  monsieur ;  and  I  hesitated  to  inform 
you  of  that  circumstance,  because  I  did  not  know  if  the 
prince  had  recognized  me,  or  if  he  had  been  simply  sti-uck 
by  a  likeness.' 

" '  Your  face  struck  him ;  your  likeness  to  the  woman  he 
regrets,  appeared  to  him  extraordinary.  He  followed  yon, 
and  made  inquiries,  but  could  learn  nothing  as  no  one 
knew  anything.' 

" '  Mon  IHeu  !  monsieur,'  I  cried. 

" '  The  duke  has  a  dark  and  persevering  heart,'  said  the 
count. 
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" '  I  don't  believe  it ;  once  seen  yon  are  never  forgotten. 
I  tried  my  best  to  forget  you,  but  I  did  not  succeed ; '  aud  the 
first  passionate  look  I  had  noticed  flashed  at  this  moment 
from  M-  de  Monsoreau's  eyes.  1  was  more  terrified  by  that 
flash  than  I  had  been  that  morning  by  the  sight  of  the 
priuce.     I  remained  silent. 

" » What  do  you  inteud  doing  ? '  asked  the  count. 

" '  Monsieur,  can  I  not  leave  this  house,  this  street,  this 
neighborhood,  to  go  and  live  at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  or, 
better  still,  return  to  Abjou  ? ' 

'"All  that  would  be  useless,'  said  M.  de  Monsoreau, 
shaking  his  head.  '  M.  d'Anjou  is  a  terrible  blood-hound ; 
he  is  on  your  track,  now  ;  go  where  you  will,  he  will  follow 
you  till  he  finds  you.' 

*"0h,  mon  Dten!  you  frighten  me.* 

" '  That  is  not  my  intention.  I  tell  you  things  as  they 
are,  and  no  more.' 

"  'Then  I  in  turn  will  ask  you  what  you  have  just  asked 
me.     What  do  you  intend  to  do,  monsieur  ? ' 

" '  Alas ! '  replied  M.  de  Monsoreau,  with  bitter  irony,  '  I 
am  a  man  of  poor  imagination.  I  had  found  a  way,  but  it 
does  not  suit  you,  I  give  it  up,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  find 
new  ones,' 

"  ■  But,  nton  Dieu  ! '  I  replied,  'the  danger  is  perhaps  lees 
pressing  than  you  think.' 

" '  The  future  will  show  as  that,  madame,*  said  the  count, 
rising.  '  At  all  events,  I  repeat  it,  Madame  de  Monsoreau 
would  have  less  to  fear  from  the  prince,  as  my  new  post 
places  me  near  the  king,  whose  protection  would  extend  over 
myself  and  my  wife.' 

"  My  only  answer  was  a  sigh.  What  the  count  had  said 
seemed  to  me  both  plausible  and  reasonable.  M.  de 
Monsoreau  waited  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  me  time  to 
answer,  but  my  strength  failed  me.     lie  was  standing  ready 
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to  withdraw.  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  lips;  lie 
bowed,  and  went  out.  I  thought  I  heard  him  mutter  some 
oaths  as  he  weut  downstairs.  I  called  Gertrude,  who 
generally  remained  in  the  dressing-room  or  in  the  bed- 
room when  the  count  came;  she  hastened  to  appear.  I 
was  standing  at  the  window,  wrapped  in  the  curtains,  so 
tbat  I  could  see  into  the  street  without  being  seen.  The 
count  left  the  house,  and  walked  away.  We  remained 
there  nearly  an  hour,  watching  everything,  but  no  one  came. 
The  night  passed,  but  nothing  happened. 

"  The  next  day  when  Gertrude  went  out,  she  was  accosted 
by  a  young  man  whom  she  recognized  as  the  one  who  had 
accompanied  the  prince  the  day  before ;  but  she  resist«d 
all  his  offers,  and  refused  to  answer  his  questions.  The 
young  man  retired  after  that.  This  meeting  inspired  me 
with  a  profound  terror.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  investi- 
gation which  would  not  stop  there.  I  was  afraid  BI.  de 
Monsoreau  would  not  come  that  evening,  and  that  some 
attempt  might  be  made  to  invade  the  house  during  the 
night.  I  sent  for  him,  and  he  came  at  once.  I  told  him 
everything,  and  described  the  young  man. 

" '  It  is  D'Aurilly,'  he  said.   '  What  did  Gertrude  answer  ? ' 

" '  Gertrude  answered  nothing  at  all.' 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  reflected  for  a  moment 

" '  She  was  wrong,'  he  said. 

" '  How  BO  ?  ' 

" '  Yes,  we  must  gain  time.' 

" ' Time  ? ' 

" '  I  am  now  still  dependent  on  the  Due  d'Anjou,  but  in 
a  fortnight,  in  twelve  days,  in  a  week  perhaps,  he  will  be 
in  my  power.     We  must  deceive  him,  to  make  him  wait.' 

"  '  JUon  Dieu ! ' 

" 'Certainly,  hope  will  make  him  patient.  A  complete 
refusal  would  carry  him  to  extremities.' 

"  '  Monsieur,  write  to  my  father ! '  I  cried.     '  He  will  come 
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and  throw  himself  at  tlie  feet  of  the  king,  who  will  take  pity 
on  an  old  man.' 

"'That  will  depend  on  the  king's  mood  and  on  the 
political  necessities  of  the  uioment  which  will  make  hira 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  duke.  Desides,  it  would  take  six. 
days  for  a  messenger  to  reach  your  father,  and  six  days  for 
your  father  to  get  here.  In  twelve  days,  if  we  do  not  stop 
him,  M.  d'Anjou  will  have  luade  all  the  progress  he  needs.' 

"  *  And  how  can  we  stop  him  ? ' 

"M.  de  Monsoreau  did  not  answer.  I  understood  his 
thought,  and  looked  down. 

"  'Mousieur,'  said  I,  after  a  moment's  pause,  'give  your 
orders  to  Gertrude,  and  she  will  follow  your  instructions.' 

"An  imperceptible  smile  passed  over  the  count's  lips  at 
this  first  appeal  to  his  protection.  He  talked  to  Gertrude 
for  a  few  moments. 

"  'Madame,'  he  said  to  me,  'as  I  might  be  seen  leaving 
your  house,  and  night  will  not  come  for  two  or  three  hours 
yet,  do  you  permit  me  to  spend  these  two  or  three  hours  in 
your  comiiany  ?' 

"  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  almost  the  right  to  demand,  yet 
he  merely  asked.  I  made  him  a  sign  to  sit  down.  I  then 
noticed  the  wonderful  power  he  had  over  himself.  At  the 
same  moment  he  overcame  the  sort  of  embarrassment  which 
resulted  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  we  were  placed, 
and  his  conversation,  to  which  that  species  of  harshness  I 
have  observed  gave  so  strong  a  character,  was  most  varied 
and  iuterestiug.  The  count  had  travelled,  seen,  and  thought 
a  fftfut  deal,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  I  understood  the 
influence  obtained  over  my  father  by  this  strange  man." 

Uiiasy  heaved  a  sigh. 

"When  night  came  on,  without  insisting  or  demanding 
anything  else,  and  apparently  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
obtained,  he  rose  and  left  me.  During  the  evening  Gertrude 
and  1  returned  to  our  observatory.    This  time  we  distinctly 
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saw  two  men,  who  examined  the  house.  They  approached 
the  door  several  times.  AU  the  interior  lights  were  extin- 
I  guished,  and  they  could  not  see  us.  At  about  eleven  o'clock 
they  went  away.  The  next  diiy,  Gertrude,  on  going  out, 
•  found  the  same  young  man  at  the  same  place.  He  again 
I  accosted  her,  and  questioned  her  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before.  Gertrude  was  less  severe,  and  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him. 

"The  next  day  she  was  more  communicative.  She  told 
him  1  was  the  widow  of  a  counsellor,  that  I  had  no  fortune, 
and  lived  in  great  retirement.  He  wished  to  insist  to  know 
more,  but  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  what  he  could 
learn.  The  following  day  D'Aurilly  seemed  to  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  her  story.  He  spoke  of  Anjon, 
Beauge,  and  even  mentioned  M^ridor.  Gertrude  answered 
that  all  these  names  were  entirely  unknown  to  her.  He 
then  acknowledged  that  he  came  from  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
who  had  seen  me,  and  was  in  love  with  me.  After  this 
avowal  came  magnificent  offers  for  her  and  for  me,  —  for 
her,  if  she  would  introduce  the  prince  into  the  house ;  for 
me,  if  I  would  receive  him. 

"  M.  de  Ulonsoreau  came  every  evening,  and  I  told  him 
how  we  stood.  He  remained  with  ma  from  eight  o'clock 
until  midnight,  but  his  anxiety  was  evidently  very  great 
On  Saturday  night  he  came,  paler  and  more  agitated  than 
usual. 

" '  Listen,'  he  said  to  me;  'you  must  promise  everything 
for  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.' 

"  ■  Promise  everything,  —  why  ? '  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  Because  M.  d'Anjou  is  determined  to  enter ;  and  as  he 
ia  just  now  on  very  good  terms  with  the  king,  there  is  con- 
sequently nothing  to  expect  from  the  king.' 

" '  But  between  now  and  Wednesday  will  anything  hap- 
pen to  help  me  ? ' 

"  '  Perhaps.    Prom  day  to  day  I  expect  that  event  which 
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will  put  tlie  prince  into  my  power.  I  urge  it  on,  not  only 
with  my  wishes  but  with  my  actions.  To-morrow  I  must 
leave  you  and  go  to  Moutereau,' 

"  '  You  must  I '  I  cried  with  mingled  terror  and  joy, 

" '  Yes ;  I  have  there  a  rendezvous  which  is  indispeusable 
to  bring  about  the  eveut  of  which  I  spoke.' 

'"And  if  we  ore  in  the  same  situation,  what  must  I  do? 
Mon  Diru  ! ' 

" '  What  can  be  done  against  a  prince,  madaine,  when 
I  have  no  right  to  protect  you  ?  We  must  yield  to  evil 
fortune.' 

'■ '  Oh,  my  father,  my  father ! '  I  cried. 

"The  count  looked  at  me. 


■Oh, 


" '  With  what  do  you  reproach  me  ? 

" '  Oh,  nothing !  —  on  the  contrary.' 

" '  Have  I  not  been  devoted  as  a  friend,  respectful  as  a 
brother  ? ' 

" '  You  have  behaved  throughout  as  a  man  of  honor.' 

" '  Have  I  not  your  promise  ? ' 

" '  Yes.' 

" '  Have  I  once  reminded  you  of  it  ? ' 

"'No!' 

'"And  yet  when  circumstances  are  such  that  you  find 
yourself  between  shame  and  honor,  you  prefer  to  be  the 
duke*s  mistress  to  being  my  wife  I ' 

"  '  I  do  not  say  that,  monsieur.' 

'"Then  decide.' 

" '  I  have  decided.' 

'"  To  be  Comtesse  de  Monsoreau  ? ' 

"  'Bather  than  the  Due  d'Aujou's  mistress.' 

" '  Rather  than  the  duke's  mistress  I  The  alternative  is 
flattering  1 ' 

"  I  was  silent. 

"'Xo  matter,'  said  the  count;  'let  Gtertnide  gain  time 
until  Tuesday,  and  on  Tuesday  we  shall  see  I ' 
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"  The  next  day  Gertrude  went  out  as  usual,  but  did  not 
see  D'Aurilly.  When  she  returned,  we  felt  more  frightened 
at  his  absence  than  we  had  been  at  his  presence.  Gertrude 
went  out  a  second  time,  without  necessity,  and  only  to  meet 
him,  but  she  did  not  find  him.  She  went  on  a  third  expe- 
dition, OS  fruitless  as  the  first  two.  I  sent  Gertrude  to 
M.  de  Monsoreau.  He  was  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whither. 
We  were  lonely  and  desolate ;  we  felt  weak.  For  the  first 
time  I  felt  my  injustice  to  the  couut" 

•'  Oh,  madame,"  cried  Bussy,  "  do  not  be  so  hasty  in  chang- 
ing your  opinion  of  this  man;  there  is  something  in  his 
whole  conduct  which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  we  shall 
know." 

"The  evening  came,  accompEwied  with  increasing  terrors, 
I  was  determined  to  do  anything  rather  than  fall  alive  Into 
the  Due  d'Anjou's  hands.  I  had  provided  myself  with  this 
dagger,  and  I  was  resolved  to  stab  myself  in  the  prince's 
presence  the  moment  he  or  any  of  his  attendants  would  try 
to  lay  hands  on  me.  We  barricaded  ourselves  in  our  rooms. 
Through  an  incredible  negligence,  the  street  door  had  no 
bolt  on  the  inside.  We  hid  the  lamp,  and  placed  ourselves 
in  observation. 

"AH  was  quiet  until  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  moment 
five  men  came  out  of  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine,  held  a  council, 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  comer  near  the  H6tel  des  Tour- 
nelles.  We  began  to  tremble.  These  men  were  probably 
there  for  us.  However,  they  remained  motionless,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed.  At  the  end  of  this  quarter  of 
an  hour,  two  more  men  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Paul.  The  moon,  passing  between  two  clouds,  ena- 
bled Gertrude  to  recognize  D'Aurilly  in  one  of  these  two 
men. 

"'Alas,  mademoiselle,  it  is  they,'  murmured  the  poor 
girl. 

"'Yes,'  I  replied,  trembling  with  fear;  'and  the  five 
others  are  there  to  lend  them  aasiataaoe.' 
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« <  But  they  will  have  to  break  open  the  door/  said  (Ger- 
trude, 'and  the  noise  will  arouse  the  neighbors.' 

it  t  yfi^j  should  the  neighbors  oome  ?  Do  they  know  us, 
and  have  they  any  motive  to  get  themselves  in  difficulties 
for  our  defence  ?  Alas !  Gertrude,  our  only  real  protector  is 
the  count' 

**  *'  Then  why  do  you  always  refuse  to  marry  him  ? ' 

"I  sighed." 


CHAPTER  XVr. 

THE   MABRIAOE   (cONTIKOED), 

"DuRTNo  that  time  the  two  men  who  had  appeared  at  the 
corner  of  the  Hue  Saint-Faul  had  glided  aloug  near  the 
houses  and  were  now  under  our  windows.  We  carefully 
opened  the  casement 

" '  Are  you  sure  it  is  here  ? '  asked  a  voice. 

" '  Yes,  monseignenr,  perfectly  suie.  It  is  the  fifth  house 
from  the  corner  o£  the  Kue  Saint-PaoL' 

" '  Do  you  think  the  key  will  fit  ? ' 

'"I  have  taken  the  print  of  the  lock.' 

"I  seized  Gertrude's  arm  and  pressed  iL 

" '  And  once  we  are  in  ? ' 

" '  Once  inside,  that  is  my  business.  The  servant  will 
admit  us,  and  your  Highness  has  in  his  pocket  a  golden 
key  as  good  as  mine.' 

" '  Open,  then  1 ' 

"We  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  but  all  at  once  the 
men  concealed  near  the  H6tel  des  Tournelles  rushed  against 
the  prince  and  IVAnrilly,  crying  out,  '  To  death  I  to  death  ! ' 
I  could  understand  nothing  of  this.  I  only  knew  that  an 
unexpected  and  unhoped-for  aaaislance  had  come  to  ua,  and  I 
fell  on  my  knees  giving  thanks  to  Heaven.  But  the  prince 
had  only  to  show  himself,  and  spteak  his  name,  and  every 
sword  was  sheathed,  and  each  aggressor  stepped  back." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Bussy ;  "  they  were  not  there  for  the 
prince,  but  for  me." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Diane,  "this  attack  caused  the 
prince  to  retire.    We  saw  him  go  through  the  Kue  de  Jony, 
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while  the  five  gentlemen  of  the  ambuscade  reaumed  their 
pla^ics  at  the  corner  of  the  H6tel  des  Tournelles.  It  was 
evident  that  the  danger  was  over  for  that  night  at  least, 
because  these  five  geutlemen  were  not  there  for  us.  But 
we  were  too  anxious  and  excited  to  go  to  bed.  We  remained 
standing  near  the  window,  waiting  for  some  unknown  event 
which  we  instinctively  felt  was  about  to  happen.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait.  A  man  on  horseback  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine.  He  was  no  doubt  the 
one  expected  by  the  five  gentlemen,  for  they  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  him  than  they  cried,  '  To  arms  1  to  arms  I ' 
and  rushed  upon  him.  You  know  all  that  followed,  as  the 
gentleman  was  yourself." 

"  On  the  contrary,  madame,"  said  Eussy,  who  hoped  that 
the  young  woman,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative,  would 
betray  some  secret  of  her  heart,  —  "on  the  contrary,  I  know 
nothing,  for  I  fainted  after  the  combat." 

"It  is  useless  to  tell  you,"  said  Diane,  with  a  slight 
blush,  "  the  interest  that  we  took  in  this  combat  so  unequal 
and  yet  so  valiantly  sustained.  Every  incident  drew  from 
ns  a  shudder,  a  thrill,  a  prayer.  We  saw  your  horse  stagger 
and  fall,  and  we  thought  you  were  lost ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  brave  BuBsy  deserved  his  reputation.  Yoti  fell  on  your 
feet,  and  did  not  even  have  to  rise  to  strike  your  enemies. 
Finally,  surrounded,  threatened  on  all  sides,  you  retreated 
like  a  lion,  facing  your  foes,  and  came  to  lean  against  our 
door.  Then  Gertrude  and  I  had  the  same  thought,  which 
was  to  go  down  and  open  to  you ;  she  looked  at  me.  '  Yes,' 
I  said,  and  we  both  rushed  to  the  stairs.  But  as  I  told  you 
before,  we  had  barricaded  the  door  on  the  inside,  and  it  took 
u3  some  seconds  to  move  the  furniture;  and  just  as  we 
reached  the  landing  we  heard  the  street  door  close. 

"We  both  remained  motionless.  Who  was  the  person 
who  had  entered  ?  I  leaned  against  Gertrude,  and  we  both 
stood  breathlessly  waiting.     We  now  heard  steps  in  the 
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passage ;  a  man  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  tottered, 
threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  on  the  lowest  step.  This  man 
was  evidently  not  pursued ;  he  had  put  the  door,  so  luckily 
left  open  by  the  duke,  between  himself  and  his  adversaries, 
and  dangerously,  perhaps  mortally  wounded,  he  bad  fallen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In  any  case  we  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  it  was  the  man  who  needed  our  help. 

"  '  The  lamp  I '  I  said  to  Gertrude. 

"  She  ran  and  returned  with  a  light.  We  were  not  mis- 
taken ;  you  had  fainted.  We  recognized  you  as  the  brave 
gentleman  who  had  so  valiantly  fought;  and  without  hesi- 
tation we  resolved  to  help  you.  In  one  instant  you  were 
carried  to  my  room  and  laid  on  my  bed.  You  were  still 
unconaeious,  and  a  surgeon  seemed  most  necessary,  Ger- 
trude remembered  having  heard  of  a  wonderful  cure  made 
a  few  days  before  by  a  young  physician  of  the  Itue  Beau- 
treillis.     She  knew  his  address,  and  offered  to  go  for  him, 

"'But,'  said  I,  'this  young  man  might  betray  us,' 

"'Be  assured  that  I  shall  take  precautions,'  said  she. 

"She  is  a  brave  and  prudent  girl,"  continued  Diane; 
"  I  therefore  trusted  entirely  in  her.  She  took  some  money, 
a  key,  and  iny  dagger,  and  I  remained  alone  near  you,  — 
praying  for  yon." 

"  ALis  1 "  said  Bussy,  "  I  did  not  know  all  my  happi- 
ness." 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Gertrude  returned.  She 
brought  the  young  doctor,  wlio  had  consented  to  every- 
thing, and  came  with  his  eyes  bandaged." 

"Yes,"  said  Busay,  "at  this  moment  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness. I  saw  your  portrait,  and  thought  I  saw  you 
enter." 

"  I  did  enter ;  my  anxiety  prevailed  over  my  prudence. 
1  questioned  the  young  doctor.  He  examined  your  wound, 
answered  for  your  life,  and  I  felt  relieved." 

"  All  that  remained  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  like  a  dream," 
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said  Bussy,  "  Yet  something  told  loe  that  I  was  not  dream- 
ing," added  the  youiig  man,  laying  hia  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  Whea  the  doctor  had  dressed  your  wound,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  little  phial  containing  a  red  liquid,  a  few  drops 
of  which  he  put  on  your  lips.  He  told  me  it  was  an  elixir 
which  would  counteract  the  fever,  and  produce  sleep.  In 
fact,  a  moment  after  having  swallowed  this  beverage,  you 
closed  your  eyes  again,  and  fell  back  in  a  sort  of  faint.  I 
was  frighteued,  but  the  doctor  reassured  me.  All  was 
going  well,  he  said,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  do, 
except  to  let  you  sleep.  Gertrude  again  bliudfulded  him, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  Kue  lleautreillis,  hut  she  thought 
she  perceived  that  he  counted  the  steps." 

"  III  fact,  madame,  he  did  count  them,"  said  Bussy. 

"  This  supposition  frightened  us.  This  young  man  might 
betray  us.  We  resolved  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the 
hospitality  we  had  shown  you,  but  the  most  important 
thing  was  to  get  rid  of  you.  I  summoned  all  my  courage ; 
it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  streets  were 
deserted.  Gertrude  said  she  could  lift  you.  She  succeeded, 
with  my  help,  and  together  we  carried  you  to  the  Temple. 
Then  we  returned,  t«rrified  at  having  gone  out,  two  women 
alone,  at  an  hour  when  men  themselves  did  not  go  alone. 
God  was  watching  over  us.  Luckily,  we  met  no  one,  and 
reached  the  house  unmolested;  but  when  I  entered  my 
room,  I  fainted  from  emotion." 

"  Oh,  madame,  madame,"  said  Bussy,  clasping  his  hands, 
"how  can  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  all  your  kind- 
ness I" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Hussy's 
burning  gaze  rested  on  Diane.  Her  elbow  was  on  the  table, 
and  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand.  In  the  midst  of  this 
silence,  the  clock  of  Sainte-Catheriue's  was  heard  to  strike. 

"Two  o'clock,"  cried  Diaue,  in  terror,  —  "two  o'clock, 
and  yoo  herel" 
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"  Oh,  madame,  do  not  Bend  me  away  without  having  told 
me  all,  —  without  pointing  out  in  what  way  I  may  be  of  use 
to  you.  Suppose  God  has  given  you  a  brother,  and  tell  this 
brother  what  he  can  do  for  his  sister." 

"  Alas  1  nothing,  now,"  said  the  young  woman ;  "  it  is  too 
late," 

"  What  happened  the  next  day  ?  "  asked  Bussy.  "  What 
did  you  do  on  that  day  when  I  thought  only  of  you,  and  yet 
did  not  feel  sure  that  you  were  not  some  fancy  of  my 
fevered  brain  ?  " 

"During  that  day,  Gertrude  went  out  and  met  D'Aurilly. 
He  was  more  pressing  than  ever.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  events  of  the  night  before,  but  he  aaked  for  an  inter- 
view with  his  master.  Gertrude  seemed  to  consent,  but 
she  asked  until  the  following  Wednesday —  that  is  to-day — 
to  decide.  D'Aurilly  promised  that  his  master  would  control 
his  feelings  until  then.  We  had,  therefore,  three  days 
before  us.  That  evening,  11.  de  Monsoreau  returned.  We 
told  him  everything,  save  the  part  relating  to  you.  We 
told  him  that,  the  night  before,  the  duke  had  opened  the 
door  with  a  false  key,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  he 
had  been  attacked  by  five  gentlemen,  among  whom  were 
MM.  d'Epernon  and  de  Qu^lus.  I  had  heard  these  two 
names,  and  I  repeated  them. 

" '  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  count,  '  I  heard  about  that.  So  he 
has  a  false  key  7    I  suspected  it.' 

"  'Could  we  not  change  the  lock  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'He  would  get  another.' 

" '  Put  bolts  on  the  door  ? ' 

" '  He  would  come  with  ten  men,  and  break  open  doors 
and  bolts.' 

" '  But  this  event,  which  you  said  would  put  the  duke  in 
your  power  ? ' 

" '  Is  postponed,  indefinitely  perhaps.' 

"I  remained  silent,  with  perspiration  on   my  brow.     I 
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could  no  longer  conceal  &om  myself  that  the  only  way  to 
escape  the  duke  was  to  become  the  count's  wife. 

"'Uonaieur,'  said  I,  'the  duke  has  promised  to  wait 
until  Wednesday  night  Will  you  give  me  until  Tuesday 
night?* 

"  'Tuesday  night,  at  this  hour,  madame,  I  shall  be  here,' 
and  without  adding  another  word,  he  rose  and  went  out 

"I  followed  him  with  my  eyes,  but  instead  of  going 
&way,  he  went  over  to  that  dark  comer  of  the  Hotel  dea 
Toumelles,  and  seemed  determined  to  watch  over  me  all 
night.  Every  proof  of  devotion  given  me  by  this  man  was 
like  a  stab  in  my  heart.  The  two  days  passed  like  a  flash, 
but  nothing  disturbed  our  solitude.  Now  I  cannot  describe 
what  I  suffered  during  those  two  days,  as  I  watched  the 
Sight  of  time.  When  came  the  night  of  the  second  day,  I 
was  crushed.  I  seemed  liereft  of  feeling.  I  was  cold,  silent, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  as  insensible  as  a  statue.  My  heart 
alone  was  beating,  the  rest  of  my  body  seemed  to  have 
ceased  living. 

"  (jertrude  stood  near  the  window.  I,  seated  where  I  am 
now,  only  passed  my  handkerchief  over  my  brow  from  time 
to  time.  Suddenly,  Gertrude  extended  her  hand.  This 
gesture,  which  iu  former  days  would  have  brought  me  to 
my  feet,  left  me  insensible. 

" '  Madame  I '  said  she. 

"'Well?' I  asked. 

" '  Four  men,  —  I  see  four  men  I  They  approach,  they 
open  the  door,  they  enter  1 ' 

" '  Let  them  enter,'  I  replied,  without  moving. 

" '  But  those  four  men  are  doubtless  the  duke,  D'Aurilly, 
and  two  of  their  followers,'  My  only  answer  was  to 
draw  from  my  bosom  my  d^ger,  which  I  plaeed  near 
me  on  the  table. 

" '  Oh,  let  me  first  see,'  said  Gertrude,  mshtng  to  the 
door. 
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'• '  See,'  I  aaid. 

"  She  returned  a  moment  later. 

" '  Mademoiselle,'  she  said, '  it  is  M.  le  Comte  1 ' 

"  I  replaced  my  dagger  in  my  bosom  without  uttering 
another  word.  I  only  looked  towards  the  count.  He  was 
no  doubt  frightened  by  my  pallor. 

" '  Gertrude  was  telling  me  that  you  had  taken  me  for 
the  duke,  and  that  had  it  been  the  duke  you  would  have 
killed  yourself.' 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  moved.  "Was 
this  emotion  real  or  pretended  ? 

"'Gertrude  did  wrong  in  telling  you,  moDsieur,'  I 
replied.     '  Since  it  was  not  the  duke,  all  goes  well.' 

"  There  was  a  pause. 

" '  You  know  that  I  am  not  alone  ? '  said  the  count. 

"  '  G«rtrude  saw  four  men.' 

""'  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ? ' 

" '  I  presume  that  one  is  a  priest  and  the  other  two 
witnesses.' 

" '  Yon  ate  then  ready  to  become  my  wife  ?  ' 

" '  Was  it  not  agreed  ?  Only  I  remember  one  clause 
of  the  treaty;  it  was  stipulated  that  except  in  a  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  ao  recognized  by  me,  I  would  marry  you 
only  in  presence  of  my  father,' 

" '  1  remember  this  clause,  mademoiselle ;  do  you  not 
think  there  is  urgent  necessity  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

"'Well?' 

" '  Well,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you,  monsieur.  But 
remember  this ;  I  shall  be  your  wife  only  in  name  until 
I  have  seen  my  father.' 

"The  count  frowned,  and  bit  his  lip. 

" '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said, '  it  is  not  my  wish  to  coerce 
you.  If  yon  have  pledged  your  word,  I  releaae  you.  You 
ate  free,  only '  —  he  approached  the  window  and  looked  out 
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into  the  street  — '  only  see  here,'  he  said.  I  rose,  urged  by 
that  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  make  sure  of  any 
:  misfortune,  and  tmder  the  window  I  perceived  a  man, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  enter  the 
house." 

"  Oh,  vwn  Dieu  I  you  say  it  was  yesterday  ?  "  cried 
Bussy. 

"  Yea,  last  night,  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Continue,"  said  Bussy, 

"A  moment  later  another  man  joined  the  first;  the 
latter  carried  a  lantern. 

" '  What  do  you  thiuk  of  these  two  men  7 '  ask  M.  de 
Monsoreau. 

" '  I  think  they  are  the  duke  and  his  confidant,'  I 
replied." 

Bussy  groaned, 

" '  Now,'  continued  the  count,  '  command.  Shall  I  remain 
or  withdraw  ? ' 

"  I  wavered  for  an  instant  Yes,  in  spite  of  my  father's 
letter,  in  spite  of  my  promise,  in  spite  of  the  present  pal- 
pable, threatening  danger,  I  wavered ;  and  if  those  two  men 
had  not  been  there  —  " 

"  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  I  "  cried  Bussy.  "The  man  with 
the  cloak  was  I,  an<l  the  one  with  the  lantern  was  Rdmy 
le  Haudoin,  that  young  surgeon  you  had  sent  for." 

"  Was  it  you  7  "  she  cried. 

"  Ves,  I, —  1  who,  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  my  dream,  tried  to  find  the  house  where  I  had  been 
sheltered,  the  room  where  I  had  been  transported,  the 
woman,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  had  appeared  before  me. 
Oh,  1  was  right  to  call  myself  unfortunate  1 "  And  Busay 
remained  crushed  under  the  fate  which  had  made  use  of 
him  to  determine  Diane  to  marry  the  count. 

"  So  Yoa  are  his  wife,"  he  said,  after  a  pauB& 

"  Sinoe  yesterday." 
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There  was  anothei  pause,  only  broken  by  their  hurried 
breathing. 

"  But  you ! "  suddenly  said  Diane ;  "  how  did  you  enter 
this  house  and  come  here  ?  " 

Bussy  silently  showed  her  the  key. 

"  A  key ! "  cried  she.  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  Who 
gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  Had  not  Gertrude  promised  to  admit  the  prince  this 
very  night?  The  prince  had  seen  M.  de  Monsoreau  and 
me,  as  il.  de  Monsoreau  and  I  had  seen  him.  He  feared 
some  snare,  and  sent  me  in  his  place." 

"  And  you  accepted  this  mission  ? "  said  Diane,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  It  was  my  only  way  of  getting  near  you.  Will  you 
be  so  unjust  as  to  reproach  me  for  having  sought  what  is 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  joy  and  the  greatest  sorrow 
of  my  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Diane.  "  It  would  have  beeu  better  for  you 
never  to  have  seen  me  again,  and  to  forget  me." 

"No,  madame,"  said  Buasy,  "you  ate  mistaken.  It  is 
God  who  has  sent  me  here  to  discover  the  plans  of  your 
enemies.  Listen  ;  from  the  moment  I  saw  you,  I  devoted 
my  whole  life  to  you.  My  self-imposed  mission  is  now 
beginning.     You  wish  to  have  news  of  your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  cried  Diane,  "  for  in  truth  I  don't  know 
what  has  become  of  him." 

■'  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  promise  to  bring  you  news.  Only 
cherish  a  kind  remembrance  of  him  who  henceforth  will 
live  for  you  alone," 

"  But  this  key  ?  "  said  Diane,  with  anxiety. 

"This  key,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  return  it  to  you,  for  I  will 
receive  it  only  from  your  hands ;  but  I  pledge  you  my 
word  as  a  gentleman  that  no  sister  could  confide  the 
key  of  her  apartment  to  a  more  devoted  or  respectful 
brother." 
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"  I  trust  to  the  word  of  the  brave  Bussy, "  said  Diane ; 
''here,  monsieur/'  and  she  gave  him  back  the  key. 

''  Madame,  in  a  fortnight  we  shall  know  the  truth  about 
^L  de  Monsoreau ; "  and  bowing  to  Diane  with  respect 
mingled  with  ardent  love  and  sadness, — Bussy  disappeared 
down  the  stairs. 

Diane  leaned  her  head  towards  the  door  to  listen  to 
the  young  man's  retreating  footsteps,  and  when  the  noise 
had  long  since  ceased  she  still  listened  with  throbbing 
heart  and  tearful  eyes. 


PjfiUY  of  I'ontaiUiblcau. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


Thk  day,  which  dawned  four  or  five  hours  after  the  evente 
we  have  just  related,  saw  by  the  pale  light  of  the  sun  that 
barely  tipped  with  silver  the  edge  of  a  piukish  cloud,  the 
departure  of  King  Keuri  III.  He  was  going  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  grand  chase  was 
projected. 

This  departure  would  have  been  unnoticed  for  any  one 
else,  but  like  al!  the  acts  of  this  strange  prince,  whose  reigu 
we  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  it  constituted  an  event  by 
the  noise  and  bnstle  it  caused.  In  fact,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  there  appeared  on  the  quay  of  the 
Louvre,  emerging  from  the  gate  near  the  Kue  de  I'Astruce, 
a  crowd  of  gentlemen  on  service,  mounted  on  good  horses, 
and  wrapped  in  fur  cloaks,  then  pages  in  great  numbers, 
then  lackeys,  and  finally  a  company  of  Swiss  guards 
immediately  preceding  the  royal  litter.  This  litter,  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  I'ichly  caparisoned,  deserves  a  special 
mention. 

It  was  a  long  machine  on  four  wheels,  filled  with  cushions, 
and  draped  on  the  outside  with  curtains  of  brocade.  It 
might  have  been  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide.  In 
all  difficult  or  steep  places  the  eight  mules  were  replaced 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  oxen,  whose  vigorous  strength 
did  not  surely  add  to  the  rapidity,  but  gave  an  assurance 
of  reaching  the  place  of  destination,  if  not  one,  at  least  two 
01  three  hours  later. 
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This  vehicle  contained  King  Henri  III.,  and  all  his 
court  except  the  queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  who,  it  must 
be  said,  occupied  so  small  a  position  at  her  husband's  court, 
save  in  pilgrimages  and  processions,  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention  her. 

Let  us  therefore  leave  aside  the  poor  queen,  and  say  what 
composed  King  Henri's  court. 

The  court  waa  composed,  first,  of  King  Henri  himself, 
then  his  doctor,  Marc  Mirou,  liia  chaplain,  whoae  name  has 
not  been  handed  down  to  jxiaterity,  his  jester,  Chicot,  our 
old  acquaintance,  five  or  six  favorites,  who  were  at  that 
moment,  Qu^lue,  Schombei^,  D'O,  D'Epernun,  and  Maugiron, 
and  a  pair  of  large  greyhounds.  These  animals  passed  their 
beads  in  among  all  these  people,  who  were  either  sitting, 
lying,  standing,  kneeling,  or  leaning.  There  was  also  a 
Ineket  of  little  English  dogs,  which  the  king  carried  on  his 
koeea  or  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  chain  or  ribbons. 
From  time  to  time  a  dog  was  taken  from  a  sort  of  kennel 
arranged  for  tliat  purpose,  and  fed  all  the  little  ones,  while 
the  two  greyhounds  looked  on,  rubbed  their  noses  on  the 
cbaplet  of  death's  heads  which  hung  at  the  king's  left  side, 
and  sure  of  the  favor  they  enjoyed,  did  not  eveu  take  the 
trouble  to  be  jealous.  From  the  roof  of  the  litter,  hung  a 
gilded  cage  containing  the  most  beautiful  turtle  doves  in  the 
world  white  OS  snow,  with  two  black  rings  around  their 
necks. 

When,  by  chance,  some  woman  entered  the  royal  litter 
the  menagerie  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
monkeys,  of  the  ouistitt  or  sapajou  sjwcios,  these  animals 
being  at  that  time  the  favorite  pets  of  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  the  Valois. 

A  statue  of  Notre-Dame  de  Chartres,  carved  in  marble  for 
King  Henri  II.  by  Jean  Goujon,  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  litter  in  a  golden  niche,  and  looked  down  at  her  divine 
son,  apparently  surprised  by  what  she  saw. 
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Therefore,  in  the  nnmeroua  pamphlets  and  satirical 
verses  of  the  time  frequent  meDtion  was  made  of  this  litter, 
designated  by  the  name  of  ^Noah's  ark. 

The  king  was  seated  at  the  back  of  the  litter  just  beneath 
the  statue  of  Notre-Dame,  Athia  feet  Qufilus  and  Maugiron 
were  engaged  in  plaiting  ribbons,  the  most  serious  occupa- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  that  period,  some  of  whom,  by 
the  aid  of  combinations  unknown  before  their  time,  and 
lost  since  then,  were  able  to  make  plaits  with  twelve  pieces. 
Scbomberg,  in  one  corner,  embroidered  his  escutcheon  with 
a  new  motto  which  he  thought  he  had  invented  himself. 
In  the  other  corner,  the  doctor  and  chaplain  conversed 
together,  D'O  and  IVEpernon,  who  had  been  waked  up 
too  early,  looked  out  through  the  openings  and  yawned  like 
the  greyhounds.  Finally,  Chicot,  seated  at  the  door  with 
his  legs  dangling  outside,  to  be  ready  to  get  in  or  out  at 
wilt,  sang  hymns,  recited  lampoons,  or  made  anagrams, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  finding  in  each 
courtier's  name  a  rather  disagreeable  personality  for  the 
one  whose  individuality  was  thus  disfigured. 

On  reaching  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  Chicot  began  to  sing 
a  hymn.  The  chaplain,  who  was  conversing  with  Miron, 
turned  round  with  a  frown. 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  take  care !  Slan- 
der my  favorites,  teat  my  majesty  into  shteds,  say  what  you 
will  of  Grod,  but  donot  getintodiificultiea  with  the  Church." 

"  Thanks  for  the  advice  my  son,"  said  Chieot,  "  I  did  not 
see  our  worthy  chaplain  talking  with  the  doctor  about  the 
last  corpse  he  buried,  complaining  that  it  was  the  third  in 
one  day,  and  that  he  is  always  disturbed  during  his  meals. 
No  hymns,  you  are  right;  that  is  too  old.  I  shall  sing  you 
a  uew  song," 

"  On  what  air  ?  "  asked  the  king, 

"  Always  the  same,"  said  Chicot,  and  he  began  to  sing 
lustily :  — 
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"Oar  kiug  owoa  a  huuUted  miUiaai." 
"  I  owe  more  than  that,"  said  the  klug ;  "  your  song- 
maker  is  mis  informed." 
Chicot,  not  in  the  least  diaconoerted,  contiaued,  — 

"  Keari  dolt  deux  c«du  miUloni, 
EC  (au(,  poiu  »«jaiKer  lea  dette* 
Que  iDEwieura  lei  mignoDi  out  futea, 
De  DODvallei  Jnrenciotig. 
NoDve&oi  impots,  nouTellea  Milli^B, 
Qn'il  [ftut  do  profoad  dea  entrailles 
Dea  pkuvrM  mjeta  arracher, 
Hulheonnx  qui  tniueat  loun  Ties, 
Sou*  U  grille  de  oei  lurpiea 
Qui  aralcut  tout  uui«  mftcher." 
"  Very  good,"  said  Qu^lus,  plaiting  his  ribbons,  "  you  have 
a  fine  voice;  give  us  tlie  second  verse,  my  friend." 

"  Say,  Valois,"  said  Chicot,  vithout  replying  to  Qu^lus, 
"  don't  let  your  friends  call  me  their  friend ;  it  humiliates 
me." 

"Speak  in  verae,  Chicot,"  answered  the  king,  "your 
prose  is  worth  nothing." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot,  and  be  continued :  — 
"  Lear  p&rler  et  leur  veteinent 
8e  Tolt  tel  qn'une  hoDuCta  femniD 
Anrail  peor  d'en  recevolr  LUma, 
Vaue  aoni  loKivemoDt. 
Lear  con  w  tunnie  k  md  aiae. 
Dedani  1m  replii  de  leat  fnuse  ; 
Wjk  le  frumeot  n'eat  pluii  bon 
Pont  I'eniploi  liluic  de  leur  chemue ; 
Et  fuit,  pour  fsfou  ploa  exi|niiie, 
Fairo  de  ru  leur  unidon." 

" Bravo  1"  said  the  king,  "was  it  not  you,  DO,  who 
invented  rice  starch?" 

"  Not  at  all,  sire,"  said  Chicot ;  "  it  was  M.  de  Saint- 
M^grin,  who  was  sent  to  a  better  world  last  year  by  fil.  de 
Mayenne.    The  devil  I     He  counted  on  tbe  starcli  and  on 
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what  he  did  to  M.  de  Guise  to  go  down  to  posterity ;  if  you 
take  the  starch  from  him,  he  will  atop  half  way."  And 
paying  no  attention  to  the  king,  whose  face  became  clouded 
at  this  memory,  Chicot  went  on  :  — 

"  Leni  poll  est  Condn  an  eompas." 

"  I  am  always  speakiDg  of  the  favorites,"  interrupted 
Chicot. 

"  Tes,  yes,  go  on,"  said  Schomberg. 
Chicot  resumed  his  song :  — 

"  Lear  poil  est  Utadu  an  conipaa, 
Mail  HOD  d'ane  ta/;oa  poreille. 
Cat  en  svbuC,  depait  I'areille, 
n  wt  loD|r,  et  detri^re  baa." 

"Tour  song  ia  already  old,"  said  D'Epemon. 

"  Old  1     It  was  made  yesterday." 

"  Well,  tlie  fashion  changed  this  morning  —  look  ! "  and 
D'Eperuon  took  off  hia  cap  to  show  Chicot  that  his  hair 
was  cut  almost  as  short  in  front  as  in  the  back. 

"  Oh,  what  an  ugly  head  ! "  said  Chicot,  continuing :  — 

"  Lenra  cherenx  droita  par  artifice, 
Far  la  gumme  qui  1m  htriiue, 
Retordent  leors  plis  refrii^s ; 
Et  deuiu  lenr  l^te  MgSre, 
Un  petit  bonEet  par  ilerriJre 
Les  rend  eucure  plus  d^giiiscB," 

"  I  skip  the  fourth  verse,"  said  Chicot,  ■'  it  is  too  immoral ; " 
and  he  resumed  bis  song :  — 

"  Ponsex  TODi  qnc  nos  vienx  Pran^aia, 
Qoi  par  leura  armes  valeureuBra 
En  tact  de  gnerroB  dEUigereniei 
Ont  fait  retearir  lenra  oiploila ; 
Et  pendant  le  fmit  de  lenr  gloire, 
Avec  le  nom  de  leni  victuire. 
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En  tant  d«  pi.<riUcux  liuanla, 
EdssgdI  Ib  chcmue  e cnpcw-'e, 
EuBioDt  la  perrocine  Ula^, 
Euueat  le  teint  blauchi  de  fatds  1  " 

"  Bravo ! "  said  Heuri ;  "  and  if  my  brother  were  here  ha 
would  be  very  grateful  to  you." 

"  Whom  do  you  call  your  brother,  my  son  ?  "  asked  Chioot 
"  Is  it  by  chance  Joseph  Foulon,  abbd  of  Saiiite-Grenevieve, 
in  whose  convent  I  heat  you  are  to  take  vows  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Henri,  who  humored  Chicot  in  all  his  jests, 
"  I  speak  of  my  brother  Franijois." 

•'  Ah,  you  are  right  1  That  one  is  not  your  brother  in  God, 
but  your  brother  in  the  devil.  Good,  good  !  you  are  speak- 
ing of  Fran(joia  de  Valois,  by  the  grace  of  God,  duke  of 
Brabant,  Lauthier,  Luxemburg,  Gueldres,  Alen^n,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Berry,  ^vreux  and  Ch&teau-Thierry,  count  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  Zutphen,  Maine,  Ferche, 
Mantes,  Ueulan,  and  Beaufort,  marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
lord  of  Frise  and  Malines,  defender  of  the  Belgian  liberty, 
to  whom  nature  gave  one  nose,  to  which  the  amall-pox 
fblded  another,  and  about  whom  I  composed  the  following 
verse :  — 

"  Gentlomen,  ihow  not  snrpriM 
If  Fnucii  hath  k  doahls  noae ; 
For  Nanus  doth  iodeed  Hen  wUe. 
To  doable  bee  give  doable  odm." 

The  favorites  burst  out  laughing,  for  the  Due  d'Anjoa 
was  their  personal  enemy,  and  the  epigram  about  the  prince 
made  them  forget  for  the  moment  the  lampoon  that  Chicot 
had  just  been  singing  about  them.  As  for  the  king,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  been  spared  by  these  scathing  remarks, 
he  laughed  louder  than  any.  giving  sugar  and  paatry  to  his 
dogs,  and  ruthlessly  attacking  both  friends  and  foes.  All 
at  once  Chioot  exclaimed,  — 

"Oh,  it  ia  bad  policy!  Heuri,  Heuri,  it  ia  bold  and 
iraprudeat." 
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"  What  ?  "  asked  the  king, 

"No,  really,  you  shouldn't  acknowledge  these  things. 

"  What  things  ?  "  said  Henri,  astonished. 

"What  you  say  yourself  when  you  sign  your  name.  Ah, 
Henriquet !    Ah,  my  son  I " 

■'  Beware,  sire  I "  said  Quflua,  who  Buspected  some  treach- 
ery under  Chicot's  honeyed  manner. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Come  now,  how  do  you  sign  ?     Tell  me." 

"  I  sign  —  I  sign  —  I  sign  — '  Henri  de  Valoia.' " 

"Very  well.  Now  observe,  gentlemen,  that  I  did  not 
make  him  aay  it.  Come,  can't  we  find  a  K  in  these  thirteen 
letters  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Vaiois  begins  with  a  F." 

"Take  your  tablets.  Sir  Chaplain.  Here  is  the  name 
under  which  we  must  henceforth  know  the  king.  Henri 
de  VaJois  is  only  an  anagram," 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"Yea,  an  anagram;  I  shall  tell  you  the  real  name  of  his 
now  reigning  Majesty,  We  say  in  Henri  de  Vaiois  there  is 
a  V;  put  Kon  your  tablets." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  said  lyEpernon. 

"  Is  there  not  also  an  i  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  the  last  letter  of  the  word  Henri." 

"  See  the  maliciousness  of  men ! "  said  Chicot  "  What  an 
idea  it  was  to  separate  letters  thus  made  to  go  together. 
Put  an  t  nest  to  the  V.    Have  you  done  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"Let  us  look  and  see  if  we  shall  not  find  an  /;  it  is 
there.  An  a ;  it  is  also  there.  Another  i ;  we  have  it. 
Finally  an  n.     Now,  can  you  read,  Nogaret  ?  " 

"To  my  shame,  I  can." 

"Come,  knave,  do  you  think  yourself  of  each  exalted 
rank  that  you  have  the  right  to  be  ignorant  ?  " 
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"  Rascal,"  said  D'Epernon,  raiaing  his  cane  on  Chicot. 

"  Strike,  but  spell,"  said  the  jester. 

D'Epernon  began  to  laugh,  and  spelt,  "Vilai n,  vilain." 

"Good,"  cried  Chicot  "  You  see,  Henri,  we  have  found 
your  real  Christian  name.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  pen- 
sion like  that  served  to  M.  Amyot  by  our  brother,  Charles 
IX.,  when  I  shall  have  found  your  surname." 

"You  will  have  yourself  caned,  Chicot,"  said  the  king. 

"  Where  do  they  grow  canes  with  which  gentlemen  are 
beaten  ?    la  it  in  Poland,  my  son  ?    Tell  me." 

"  Yet  it  seems  that  M.  de  Mnyenne  did  not  spare  your 
back  the  day  he  surprised  you  with  his  mistress,  my  poor 
Chicot,"  said  Qu^us. 

"  Therefore,  that  is  an  account  which  still  remains  to  be 
settled.  Be  assured,  Monsieur  Cupido,  that  the  memory  of 
the  thing  is  here."  And  Chicot  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
which  shows  that  even  in  tliose  days  the  head  was  rect^- 
nized  as  the  seat  of  memory. 

"Come,  Qu^us,"  said  D'Epernon,  "you  will  see  that, 
thanks  to  you,  we  shall  not  be  told  the  surname." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Chicot;  "to  M.  de  Guise  I  would 
say,  I  hold  it  by  the  horns ;  but  to  you,  Henri,  I  shall 
merely  say,  I  have  it  by  the  ears." 

"  Let  us  see  the  name,  let  us  see  the  name  I "  said  all  the 
young  men. 

"  We  must  first  find  a  capital  IT  in  the  rest  of  the  letters 
we  have.    Take  the  ff,  Nogaret" 

D'Epernon  obeyed. 

"  Then  an  e,  then  an  r ;  then  yonder,  in  Valois,  an  o ;  then, 
as  yon  separate  the  name  from  the  surname  by  what 
grammarians  call  the  particle,  we  will  take  us  a  li  and 
an  e  ;  by  adding  the  *,  which  is  the  last  letter  of  the  name, 
we  have —    Spell,  D'Epernon." 

"  H  ero  d  e  a,  H^rodes,"  said  D'Epernon. 

"  Vilain  H^rodes ! "  cried  the  king. 
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"Exactly,"  said  Chicot;  "and  that  is  what  you  sign  every- 
day. Oh ! "  And  Chicot  threw  himaelf  back  with  every  sign 
of  piona  horror. 

''  Monsieur  Chicot,  you  go  too  far,"  Haid  Henri. 

'■  1,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  only  tell  you  things  as  they  are ;  but 
that  is  just  like  kings,  — warn  them,  and  they  get  angry." 

'■  You  have  given  me  a  fine  genealogy,"  said  the  king. 

"  Do  not  disown  it,  my  son,"  said  the  jester.  "  Ventre  de 
hkhe !  it  is  the  right  one  for  a  king  who  needs  the  Jews  at 
least  two  or  three  times  every  month." 

"  It  is  decided  that  this  rascal  will  not  have  the  last 
word,"  cried  the  king.  "  Gentlemen,  let  ua  all  be  silent,  at 
least  in  that  way  no  one  will  reply  to  him." 

At  that  same  moment  the  deepest  silence  reigned,  and 
this  silence,  which  Chicot,  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed,  seemed  in  no  way  disposed  to 
break,  had  already  lasted  some  ininates,  when  just  beyond 
the  Place  Maubert,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Noyers, 
Chicot  rushed  out  of  the  litter,  pushed  aside  the  guards,  and 
knelt  down  before  a  house  of  good  appearance,  with  a 
carved  wooden  balcony  hanging  over  the  street. 

"Hey,  pagan  !"  cried  the  king,  "if  you  must  kneel,  let  it 
be  before  the  cross,  in  the  middle  of  Ene  Sainte-Genevieve, 
and  not  before  this  house.  Does  it  contain  some  church  or 
relic?" 

But  Chicot  did  not  reply.  He  had  thrown  himself  on 
both  knees  on  the  pavement,  and  recited  aloud  this  prayer, 
not  a  word  of  which  was  lost  by  the  king,  who  listened 
attentively. 

"Good  God!  just  God!  here  is,  —  I  recognize  it,  and 
shall  always  recognize  it,  —  here  is  the  house  where  Chicot 
suffered;  if  not  for  thee,  0  God!  at  least  for  one  of  thy 
creatures.  I  have  never  prayed  for  vengeance  on  M.  de 
Mayenne,  author  of  my  martjrrdom,  nor  on  Master  Nicolas 
David,  bis  instrument    No,  Lord!  Chicot  can  wait,  for 
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Chioot  is  patient  though  be  is  not  eternal ;  and  now  for  six 
years,  including  one  leap  year,  Chicot  has  been  adding  ap 
the  interests  of  the  little  open  account  between  himself, 
MM.  de  Mayenne,  and  Xicolas  David.  Now,  at  ten  per 
cent,  which  is  the  legal  rate,  since  the  king  borrows  at  that 
rate,  the  accumulated  interest  doubles  the  principal  in  seven 
years.  Therefore,  great  and  just  Gotl!  may  my  patience 
endure  for  another  year,  so  that  the  fifty  blows  with  a 
stirrup-strap  which  I  received  in  this  house,  by  the  orders 
of  that  assassin  of  a  Lorraine  prince  and  that  bully  of  a 
Norman  lawyer,  and  which  drew  from  my  body  a  pint  of 
blood,  should  amount  to  two  pints  and  a  hundred  blows  for 
each  of  them.  So  that  M.  de  Mayenne,  fat  as  he  is,  and 
Kicolaa  David,  long  as  he  is,  will  no  longer  have  blood  or 
hide  enough  to  pay  Chicot,  and  will  be  reduced  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  expiring  under  the 
eightieth  or  eighty-fifth  blow  of  the  rod.  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen ! " 

"  Amen ! "  said  the  king. 

Chioot  kissed  the  ground,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  all 
the  bystanders,  who  could  understand  nothing  of  this  scene, 
he  returned  to  the  litter. 

"  Now,"  said  the  king,  whose  rank,  deprived  of  so  many 
prerogatives  during  the  last  four  years,  gave  him  at  least  the 
right  to  be  the  first  informed,  "what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  long  and  singular  litany  ?  Why  all  these  blows  on  the 
breast  ?  Why  all  these  mummeries  before  a  house  so  profane 
in  appearance  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  jester,  "  it  means  that  Chicot  is  like 
the  fox ;  he  smells  and  licks  the  stones  where  his  blood  fell, 
until  on  those  very  stones  be  can  crush  the  heads  of  those 
who  spilled  it," 

"Sire,"  cried  Quflns,  "I  would  wager  that  Chioot  pro- 
nounced in  his  prayer,  and  your  liEajesty  may  have  heard  it, 
the  name  of  M.  de  Mayenne  j  I   would  wager  that  this 
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prayer  had  reference  to  the  bastinade  of  which  we  spoke 
just  now." 

"  Wager,  Seigneur  Jacques  de  L^vis,  Comte  de  Quflu8," 
said  Chicot,  —  "  wager,  and  you  will  win," 

"  Therefore  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"Exactly,  sire,"  continued  Chicot  "In  this  house  lived 
a  woman  whom  Chicot  loved,  —  a  good  and  charming  crea- 
ture, a  lady.  One  night  when  he  came  to  see  her,  a  certain 
jealous  prince  had  the  house  surrounded,  had  Chicot  seized, 
and  beaten  so  hard  that  he  passed  through  the  window, 
and  not  having  time  to  open  it,  he  jumped  from  that 
balcony  into  the  street.  Now,  as  it  is  a  miracle  that 
he  was  not  killed,  each  time  that  Chicot  passes  before 
that  house  he  kneels  down  and  prays,  and  in  hia  prayer 
thanks  the  Lord  for  hia  escape.  Ah,  poor  Chicot !  and 
you  condemned  him,  sire ;  yet  I  think  such  conduct  is  that 
of  a  good  Christian." 

"You  were,  then,  well  beaten,  my  poor  Chicot  ?  " 

"Oh,  marvellously  well,  sire;  yet  not  aa  much  as  he 
would  have  liked." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"No,  in  truth;  I  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have 
received  a  few  sword  thrusts." 

"  For  your  sins  ?  " 

"  No,  for  those  of  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"Ah,  I  understand;  your  intention  is  to  render  unto 
Caesar  —  " 

'■  Not  Csesar,  —  no  sire ;  let  ua  make  no  mistakes.  CjEsar 
is  the  great  general,  the  valiant  warrior,  the  elder  brother, 
the  one  who  wishes  to  be  King  of  France  ;  no,  that 
one  has  an  account  with  Henri  de  Valois.  That  account 
is  your  business.  Pay  your  debts,  my  son ;  I  shall  pay 
mine." 

Henri  did  not  like  to  hear  his  cousin  of  Guiae  mentioned ; 
therefore,   Chicot's   speech  left  him    serious,  —  so  much 
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so  that  BicBtre  was  reached  before  the  interrupted  conTena- 
tioD  wag  resumed.  Il  had  taken  three  hours  to  go  from 
the  Iiouvre  to  BicCtre.  The  optimists  expected  to  reach 
Fontaiiiebleau  the  next  night,  while  the  pessimists  offered, 
bets  that  they  would  arrive  on  the  day  aft«r,  towards  noon. 
Chicot  pretended  that  they  would  not  arrive  at  alL 

Onoe  outside  of  Paris,  the  procession  seemed  to  more 
easily,  the  morning  was  fine,  the  wind  blew  with  lesa 
violence.  The  sun  had  succeeded  in  shining  through  the 
reil  of  mists  and  one  might  have  thought  it  was  one  of 
those  fine  October  days  during  winch  the  eyes  of  the 
wanderer  seem  to  i>euetrate  the  mysterious  blue  depths  of 
the  murmuring  woods. 

It  was  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  when  they  reached 
the  walls  of  Juvisy.  From  that  point  could  be  perceived  the 
bridge  built  on  the  Orge  and  the  great  hostelry  of  the 
Cour  de  France,  which  sent  on  the  evening  breeze 
the  perfume  of  its  kitchen  and  the  joyous  echoes  of  its 
hearth. 

These  culinary  odors  did  not  escape  Chicot's  nose.  He 
leaned  out  of  the  litter  and  saw  before  the  inn  several 
men  enveloped  in  their  cloaks.  Among  these  was  a 
short  and  stout  individual  whose  wide-hrimmed  hat  entirely 
hid  his  face. 

These  men  entered  hastily  when  they  perceived  the 
procession,  but  not  before  the  stoat  person  had  had  time  to 
attract  Chicot's  attention.  Therefore,  just  as  the  stout 
man  disappeared  through  the  door,  our  Gascon  jumped  out 
of  the  royal  litter,  and  taking  his  horse  from  the  page 
who  held  it,  he  hid  in  the  comer  of  the  wall,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  shades  of  approaching  night,  he  watched 
Uie  royal  eortige,  vanishing  in  the  direction  of  Essonnes 
where  the  king  intended  to  paaa  the  night;  then,  when 
the  last  horsemen  were  out  of  sight,  when  the  rumbling 
of  the   wheels  on  the    pavement  of  the   road  could  no 
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longer  be  heard,  he  left  hia  hiding-plnce,  rorle  around  the 
chuteau,  and  presented  hitnself  at  the  door  of  the  iiiii, 
cooling  from  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau.  As  he  passed 
the  window,  Chicot  threw  a  rapid  glance  throvigh  the  glass 
and  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  men  he  had  noticed  were 
still  there,  among  them  the  short,  fat  man  whom  he  had 
honored  with  such  particular  attention.  Only,  as  Chicot 
seemed  to  have  his  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be  recognized 
by  the  said  individual,  instead  of  entering  the  room  where 
he  was,  he  asked  for  a  bottle  of  wine  iti  the  opposite  one, 
and  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  see  every  one  going  to 
the  door. 

From  the  position  he  had  chosen,  Chicot  waa  in  the 
shadow  and  could  see  as  far  as  the  chimney-corner;  and 
there,  seated  on  a  stool,  was  the  short,  stout  individual,  who, 
doubtless  thinking  he  bad  nothing  to  fear,  allowed  his  face 
to  be  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  a  bright  wood  fire. 

"I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Chicot,  "and  when  I  said 
my  prayer  before  the  house  of  the  Kue  des  Noyera,  I 
almost  scented  this  man.  But  why  does  he  return  thus 
quietly  to  the  capital  of  our  friend  H^rodes  ?  Why  does 
he  hide  from  him  ?  Ah,  Pilate !  Pilate  1  will  God  refuse 
to  grant  me  the  year  I  asked,  and  force  me  to  pay  sooner 
than  I  expected  ?  " 

Chicot  soon  had  the  joy  of  discovering  that  from  his 
seat  he  could  not  only  see,  but  thanks  to  some  curious 
acoustical  phenomenon,  due  to  chance,  he  could  also  hear. 
Having  observed  this,  he  listened  as  attentively  as  he  had 
been  looking. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  stflut  man  to  his  companions,  "  I 
think  it  is  time  to  set  out;  the  last  lackey  of  the  cortSye  is 
out  of  sight,  and  I  believe  that  the  road  is  now  safe." 

"  Perfectly  safe,  monaeigneur,"  said  a  voice  that  made 
Chicot  tremble,  and  which  proceeded  from  an  individual 
to  whom   he   had  as  yet  paid  no  attention,  absorbed  as 
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be  was  in  contemplating  the  principal  personage.  The 
individual  who  possessed  the  voice  was  u  tall  as  the  man 
whom  he  addressed  aa  monseigneur  was  short,  as  pale  as 
he  was  red,  as  obsequious  as  he  was  arrogant 

"Ah,  Maltre  Nicolas,"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  with  a 
silent  laugh.  "  Tu  quoqut?  Very  good  !  It  will  be  most 
unfortunate  if  we  separate  this  time  without  exchanging 
a  few  words."  He  emptied  his  glass  and  paid  his  reckoD- 
ing,  that  nothing  might  keep  him  when  he  would  be 
ready  to  leave. 

This  precaution  was  not  useless,  for  the  seven  persons 
who  had  attracted  Chicot's  attention  also  p^d,  — or  rather, 
the  stout  man  paid  for  all,  —  and  each  one,  taking  his  horse 
from  the  groom  who  held  it,  mounted.  The  whole  party 
then  set  out  towards  Paris,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  dusky 
shadows  of  night. 

"  Good ! "  said  Chicot,  "  he  is  going  to  Paris ;  then  I  shall 
go  also."  And  mounting  in  turn,  ha  followed  them  from  a 
distance,  never  losing  sight  of  their  gray  cloaks,  or,  when  he 
prudently  dropped  behind,  never  out  of  hearing  of  the  gallop 
of  their  horses.  All  this  cavalcade  left  the  road  of  Fromen- 
teau,  cut  across  country  to  reach  Choisy,  then  passing  the 
Seine  at  Charenton,  entered  by  the  Porte  Saint-Antoine,  to 
disappear  like  a  swarm  of  bees  into  the  Hdt«l  de  Guise, 
the  doors  of  which  closed  behind  them. 

"  Oh,"  said  Chicot,  placing  himself  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  des  Quatre-Fils,  "  there  is  not  only  Mayenne,  but  Guise 
under  all  tills.  It  was  simply  curious,  but  H  will  become  inter- 
esting. Let  us  wait ; "  and  he  waited  for  a  full  hour  in  spite  of 
hunger  and  cold  that  both  attacked  him  with  sharp  teeth. 
At  last  the  door  reopened,  but  instead  of  seven  cavaliers 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  there  appeared  seven  monks  of 
S^nte-Genevieve,  with  their  hoods  over  their  faces  and 
carrj'ing  enormous  rosaries. 

"  Oh,  oh  1 "  said  Chicot,  "  this  was  unexpected.    Is  the 
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Hotel  lie  Guise  so  embalmed  in  sanctity  that  wolves  change 
iuto  lambs  of  the  Lord  by  only  touching  the  threabold? 
This  becomes  more  and  more  interesting." 

Chicot  followed  the  monks,  as  he  had  followed  the 
cavaliers,  not  doubting  that  beneath  the  cowls  were  con- 
cealed the  same  bodies  that  had  been  covered  by  the  cloaks. 
The  monks  passed  the  Seine  over  the  bridge  of  Notre-Dame, 
crossed  tbe  Cit^,  and  the  Petit-Pont,  walked  through  the 
Place  Maubert,  and  up  the  Rue  Sainte-Genevieve. 

"  Ob,"  said  Cbicot,  raising  his  hat  at  the  house  of  the 
Rue  dea  Noyera  before  which  he  had  knelt  that  morning, 
"are  we  returning  to  Fontainebleau  ?  In  that  case  I  have 
not  taken  the  shortest  lOad.  Bat,  no,  I  am  mistaken ;  we 
shall  not  go  so  far." 

In  fact,  the  monks  had  just  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saiute-Geuevieve,  and  passed  the  porch  on  which 
stood  another  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  attentively 
examined  the  hand  of  each  one  as  he  passed. 

"  Tudieu/"  thought  Chicot,  "it  seems  that  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  abbey  to-night  one  must  have  clean 
hands.  Decidedly,  something  extraordinary  is  taking 
place." 

Having  made  this  reflection,  Chicot  was  rather  embar- 
rassed as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  individuals  he  bad  followed,  and  looked  around  him. 
He  saw,  with  astonishment,  monks  appearing  from  every 
street  leading  to  the  abbey,  — some  alone,  some  walking  in 
pairs,  but  all  going  to  the  abbey. 

"Ab,"  muttered  Chicot,  "is  there  a  general  chapter  at 
the  abbey  to-night,  that  all  the  monks  of  France  should  be 
convened  to  it  ?  Upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  wished  to  be  present  at  a  chapter, 
but  I  confess  the  wish  is  very  strong."  And  the  monks  all 
disappeared  through  the  gate,  showing  their  bands,  or  some- 
thing they  held  in  their  bands. 
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"  I  would  enter  witli  them,"  thought  Chicot,  "  but  for  that 
I  need  two  essentiul  thitigs;  grst,  the  holy  dress  that 
covers  them,  —  fori  perceive  no  layman  among  these  saintly 
personages ;  and  secondly,  that  thing  they  show  the  door- 
keeper,—  because  they  do  show  something.  Ah,  Brother 
Gorenflot,  if  I  only  had  you  herf,  my  worthy  friend." 

This  exclamation  was  drawn  from  Chicot  at  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  most  venerable  monks  of  the  order  of  Sainte- 
Genevicve,  who  was  Chicot's  usual  companion  when  the 
jester  did  not  take  his  meals  at  the  Louvre,  It  was  the 
same  one  with  whom  out  Gascon  had  stopped  to  breakfast 
the  day  of  the  procession,  when  they  had  eaten  together  a 
teal-duck,  and  a  bottle  of  spiced  wine.  The  monks  Con> 
tinucd  to  arrive  in  such  numbers  that  it  seemed  that  half 
the  population  of  Paris  must  have  taken  the  frock,  and  the 
doorkeeper  examined  each  one  with  the  same  attention. 

"Come,  come,  there  must  be  something  extraordinary  to- 
night," said  Chicot.  "  I  shall  be  curious  to  the  end.  It  ia 
half-past  seven ;  the  collection  ia  over,  and  I  shall  find  Goren- 
flot at  the  Come  d'Abondance.     He  will  be  at  supper." 

CUioot  left  this  legion  of  monks  to  perform  their  evolu- 
tions in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  abbey,  and  starting  oS  at  a 
gallop,  he  went  to  the  Bue  Saiut^acques,  where,  opposite 
the  monastery  of  SaJnt-Benoit,  arose  the  flourishing  tavern 
of  the  Come  d'Abondance,  much  frequented  by  students 
and  monks.  Chicot  was  known  in  this  place,  not  as  one  of 
the  regular  patrons,  but  as  one  of  those  mysterious  guests 
who  came  from  time  to  time  to  leave  a  gold  coin,  and  a 
part  of  their  reason,  in  the  establishment  owned  by  Maltre 
Claude  Bonhomet.  This  was  the  name  of  the  worthy  host 
who  dispensed  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  always 
poured  out  of  the  mythological  cornucopia,  which  was  the 
sigD  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

WHKBB  THE  READER  WILL  MAKE  THE  ACQCAIITTAKCB  OF 
BBOTHEK  GOEENFLOT,  WHO  HAS  ALBBADV  BEEN  MEtJ- 
TIOMBD   TWICE   IN   THE   COUBaE   OF   THIS    MAEKATIVE. 

The  beautiful  day  had  been  followed  by  a  beautiful  evening, 
only  us  the  day  had  been  cold,  the  evening  was  even  colder, 
Uuder  the  hat  of  the  belated  boui'geois,  his  breath  could  be 
seen  to  condense  itaelf.  The  footsteps  of  the  passers-by 
could  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  frozen  soil,  and  the  sonorous 
hum  produced  by  the  cold,  and  reverberated  by  the  elastic 
surfaces,  as  a  physicist  of  our  day  would  say.  In  fact,  there 
was  one  of  those  frosts  which  lend  a  double  charm  to  the 
ruddy  light  of  the  windows  of  an  inn.  Chicot  first  entered 
the  public  room,  looked  around  in  all  the  corners,  but  not 
finding  among  Mattre  Claude's  guests  the  one  he  sought, 
lie  went  familiarly  into  the  kitchen.  The  master  of  the 
establishment  was  reading  some  pious  book  while  a  large 
quantity  of  grease  contained  lu  an  immense  fr^ing-pao  was 
reaching  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  receiving  a  diah 
of  whitings  lying  in  flour. 

He  turned  at  the  sound  of  Chicot's  step. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  monsieur!"  he  said,  closing  his  book; 
"good-evening,  and  good  appetite  to  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you  for  the  double  wish,  though  one  la  made  as 
much  for  your  profit  as  for  mine;  but  that  will  depend." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  hate  to  eat  alone." 

"  It  necessary,  monsieur,"  replied  Bonhomat,  lifting  his 
cap,  "I  will  sup  with  you." 


"Thank  you,  my  dear  host,  although  I  know  you  to  be  an 
excellent  oompaoion.     I  ain  seeking  some  one." 

"  Brother  Goreuflot,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Chicot     ■'  Has  he  begun  his  supper  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  but  make  baste,  nevertheless," 

"  Make  baste  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  in  five  minutes  he  will  have  fiuislied." 

"  Brother  Goreuflot  has  not  begun  his  supper,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  will  have  finished,  you  say  ? "  And  Gbioot 
shook  his  head,  —  a  sign  which  in  all  countries  stands  for 
incredulity. 

■'  Mousieur,"  said  Maltre  Claude,  *'  to-day  is  Wednesday, 
and  we  are  beginning  Lent." 

"Well,"  said  Chicot,  in  a  manner  that  proved  little  la 
favor  of  Goreuflot'a  religious  tendencies,  "what  next?" 

Bonhouiet  shrugged  bis  shoulders  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  understand  uo  better  than  you,  but  suoh 
is  the  case." 

"Well,"  said  Chicot,  "something  must  be  decidedly  out 
of  order  in  the  sublunary  machine.  Five  minutes  for 
Gorenflot's  supper!  I  am  fated  to  see  miraculous  things 
to-day." 

And  with  the  air  of  a  traveller  who  sets  foot  on  unknown 
soil,  Chicot  advanced  to  a  sort  of  private  closet  He  opened 
the  glass  door,  protected  by  a  red  aud  white  plaid  woollen 
curtain,  and  perceived  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  candle  the 
worthy  monk,  who  was  negligently  turning  on  his  plate  a 
small  portion  of  boiled  spinach,  which  he  tried  to  make 
more  savory  by  introducing  some  scraps  of  Sur^ues  cheese 
into  this  herbaceous  substance. 

While  the  good  brother  makes  this  mixture,  with  an 
expression  which  shows  that  he  has  but  little  faith  in  this 
combination,  let  us  present  him  to  our  readers.  Brother 
Gorenflot  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  five  feet  high. 
This  stature  was  rather  short )  but  what  he  lacked  in  height 
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he  liad  in  width,  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  which  we  know  is  equal  to  nine  feet 
in  eircumference.  Between  these  herculean  shouldera  rose 
a  huge  neck,  the  muscles  of  which  stood  out  like  cords. 
Unfortunatfily,  this  neck  also  partook  of  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  that  is,  it  was  short  and  thick,  which  might  make 
Brother  Gorenflot  liahle  to  apoplexy,  should  he  suffer  any- 
violent  emotions.  But  knowing  this  predisposition,  and  the 
danger  thereof,  he  never  had  any  emotions ;  it  was  even 
very  unusual  to  see  him  so  visibly  disturbed  aa  he  was  when 
Chicot  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,  what  are  you  doing  here,  my  friend  ?  "  cried  our 
Gascon,  looking  from  the  dish  of  greens  to  Gorenflot,  and 
from  the  unsnuEFed  candle  to  a  glass  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water  scarcely  colored  by  a  few  drops  of  wine. 

"  You  see,  my  brother,  I  am  supping,"  said  Gorenflot, 
with  a  voice  as  powerful  as  the  bell  of  his  convent. 

"You  call  that  supper  —  you,  Goreuflot  ?  Greens  and 
cheese !    Come  now  1 "  cried  Chicot. 

"  This  is  the  first  Wednesday  of  Lent :  we  must  think  of 
car  salvation,  brother ;  we  must  think  of  our  salvation  I " 
answered  Gforenflot,  speaking  through  his  nose,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  most  sanctimonious  way. 

Chicot  stopped  in  astonishment.  His  look  indicated  that 
he  had  often  seen  Gorenflot  glorify  the  holy  season  of  Lent 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

"  Our  salvation ! "  he  ejaculated,  "and  what  in  the  devil 
have  greens  and  water  to  do  with  our  salvation  ?  " 

"We  are  forbidden  to  eat  meat  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,"  said  Gorenflot, 

"  But  when  did  you  breakfast  ?  " 

"I  have  not  breakfasted,"  said  the  monk,  talking  more 
and  more  through  his  nose. 

"Ah,  if  we  must  talk  through  our  noses,  I  can  hold  my 
own  with  all  the  monks  of  the  world,"  said  Chicot,     "  Well, 
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if  you  have  not  breakfasted,  what  have  yon  done,  my 
friend  ?  " 

"  I  have  composed  a  discourse,"  aaid  Gorenflot,  proudly 
raising  his  head. 

"  Ah,  a  discourse  !    And  what  for  ?  " 

"  To  deliver  this  evening  at  the  abbey." 

"  Well,"  thought  Chicot,  "  a  diBcourse  thjg  evening,  — 
most  peculiar  I " 

"And  I  must  even  be  thinking  of  going,"  added  Goren- 
flot, carrying  to  his  mouth  the  first  spoonful  of  spinach  and 
cheese  j  "  my  audience  is  perhaps  getting  impatient." 

Chicot  thought  of  the  infinite  number  of  monks  he  bad 
seen  going  to  the  abbey,  and  remembering  that  M.  de 
Mayenne  was  in  all  probability  among  thetn,  be  wondered 
why  Gorendot,  who  had  never  counted  eloquence  as  one  of 
his  talents,  had  been  selected  by  his  superior,  Joseph  Foulou, 
to  preach  before  the  Lorraine  prince  and  such  a  large 
assembly. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "and  at  what  hour  do  you  preach  ?" 

"  From  nine  to  half  past." 

"Well,  it  ia  a  quarter  before  nine.  You  can  spare  me 
Sve  minutes.  Ventre  de  bieke!  it  is  now  more  than  a 
■week  since  we  have  dined  togt'ther." 

"  It  is  not  our  fault,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  and  onr  friendship 
does  not  suffer  through  it,  I  assure  you.  Your  duties  keep 
yon  confined  near  our  great  king,  Henri  III,,  whom  I  pray 
Ood  to  bless  \  my  duties  leave  me  no  time.  It  is  not 
■urprising  that  we  should  be  separated." 

"Tea,"  said  Chicot,  "but,  eorbmif!  all  the  more  reason 
ia  be  merry  when  we  meet." 

"Therefore,  I  am  very  merry,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  a 
piteous  air,  "  yet  I  must  leave  you ; "  and  the  monk  made 
a  motion  to  rise. 

"At  least,  finish  your  greens,"  said  Chicot,  putting  his 
liand  on  his  companion's  shoulder  and  forcing  him  to  sit 
down. 
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Gorenflot  looked  at  the  spinach  and  sighed;  then  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  water,  and  he  turned  away  his  head. 
Chicot  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  the  attack. 
"  You  remember  that  little  dinner  I  was  Juat  talking  about, 
eh  ? "  he  said,  "  at  the  Porte  Montmartre,  you  know. 
While  King  Henri  was  scourging  himself  and  others,  we 
had  a  teal  from  the  marshes  of  the  Grange  Batelifere,  with 
a  sauce  made  with  crabs,  and  we  drank  that  nice  Burgundy, 
—  what  do  you  call  it  ?    Did  you  not  discover  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  wine  from  my  country, —  La  Romaufe." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  It  is  the  milk  you  sucked 
as  a  baby,  worthy  son  of  Noah." 

Gorentlot  passed  bis  tongue  orer  his  lips  with  a  sad 
smile. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  wine  ?  "  asked  Chicot, 

"  It  was  good,"  said  the  monk,  "  but  there  is  better." 

"  This  is  what  I  heard  the  other  night  from  our  host, 
Claude  Bonhomet,  who  pretends  that  he  has  in  his  cellar 
fifty  bottles,  compared  to  which  that  of  the  Porte  Montr 
martre  is  poor." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  What  ?  True ! "  cried  Chicot,  "  and  you  drink  that 
abominable  water  when  you  have  only  to  extend  your  arm 
to  drink  such  wine  as  that  ?  Fie !  "  and  Chicot  seized  the 
glass  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  floor. 

"  There  is  a  time  for  everything,"  said  Gorenflot.  "  Wine 
is  good  when  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  glorify  God  who 
made  it ;  but  when  one  has  a  speech  to  make,  water  is 
preferable  for  its  effecta  if  not  for  its  taste :  facunda  est 
aqua." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Chicot.  "  Ma^ia  facitndujii  est  vinum  ;  and 
the  proof  ia  that  I,  who  have  also  a  speech  to  make,  and 
who  have  faith  in  my  receipt,  am  going  to  order  a  bottle 
of  that  Koman^e  wine.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  take 
with  it?" 
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"  Don't  take  these  greeas/'  said  the  monk ;  "  they  are 
execrable." 

"  Bzzzou ! "  said  Chicot,  taking  Gorenflot's  plate  and 
raising  it  to  his  nose,  "  bzzzou ! "  And  this  time  he  opened 
the  window  and  flung  the  plate  and  contents  into  the 
street.    Then  turning  round,  "  Maltro  Claude  !  "  he  cried. 

Tha  host,  who  probably  expected  to  be  called,  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Maltre  Clande,  bring  me  two  bottles  of  your  Romans 
which  you  declare  ao  excellent." 

"  Why  two  bottles  ?  "  said  Gorenflot.  "  You  know  I  am 
not  drinking." 

"  If  you  were  drinking,  I  would  order  four  bottles,  six 
bottles,  all  the  bottles  in  the  house,"  said  Chicot ;  "  but 
when  I  drink  alone,  I  drink  poorly,  and  two  bottles  suffice." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gorenflot,  "two  bottles  are  reasonable, 
and  if  you  eat  no  meat,  yonr  confessor  will  have  nothing 
to  say." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Chicot,  "  meat  on  a  Wednesday  of 
Lent,  —  fie  1  "  And  going  to  the  larder  while  Bonhomet 
disappeared  in  search  of  the  two  bottles  ordered,  he  drew 
out  a  6ne  capon. 

"What  are  yon  doing  there?"  asked  Gorenflot,  who 
followed  all  the  Gascon's  movements  with  involuntary 
interest     "  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Yon  see,  I  am  taking  possession  of  this  carp,  for  fear 
some  other  will  lay  hands  on  it.  In  Lent  there  ia  a  great 
demand  for  eatables  of  this  sort" 

"  A  carp  ?  "  said  Gorenflot,  surprised. 

"  Of  conrae,"  said  Chicot,  displaying  the  tempting  fowl 
before  his  eyes. 

"  Since  when  has  a  carp  had  a  beak  ?  "  asked  the  monk. 

"  A  beak  ? "  said  the  Gascon.  "  Where  do  you  see  a 
beak  ?      I  only  see  a  nose." 

"  Wings  ?  "  continued  the  worthy  friar. 
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"Finfl." 

"  Feathers  ?  " 

"  Scales,  my  dear  Gorenflot ;  you  are  drunk." 

"  Drank  1 "  cried  Gorenflot,  "  drunk  !  —  I  who  have  eaten 
nothing  but  spinach  and  drunk  nothing  but  water  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  spinach  is  weighing  on  your  stomach  and 
your  water  has  gone  to  your  head." 

"ParbUu!"  said  Gorenflot,  "here  is  our  host;  he  will 
decide." 

"What?" 

"  Whether  it  is  a  carp  or  a  capon." 

"Very  well,  but  let  him  first  uncork  the  wine.  I  wish 
to  know  if  it  ia  the  same.    Uncork,  Maltre  Claude." 

Maitre  Claude  opened  a  bottle  and  poured  out  half  a 
glass  for  Chicot,  who  swallowed  it  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  bad  taster,  and  my  tongue  has 
no  memory.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than 
the  one  of  the  Porte  Montmartre,  or  even  the  same." 

Gorenflot's  eyes  glittered  aa  they  watched  a  few  drops 
of  the  tuby  colored  liiiuid  which  remained  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glass. 

"  Here,  brother,"  said  Chicot,  pouring  a  thimbleful  into 
the  monk's  glass.  "In  this  world  you  must  help  yonr 
neighbour,  so  help  me." 

Gorenflot  took  the  glass,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  slowly 
drank  the  small  (luautity  of  liquid  it  contained.  "  It  is  the 
same  wine,  but  — " 

"But  ?  "  repeated  Chicot 

"  But  I  had  too  little  to  be  able  to  say  if  it  is  better  or 
worse," 

"I  am  anxious  to  know,"  said  Chicot.  "Pestef  I  don't 
wish  to  be  deceived ;  and  if  you  had  not  an  address  to 
make,  1  would  beg  you  to  taste  that  wine  a  second  time." 

"  I  shall  do  so  to  please  you,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  Chicot,  as  he  half  filled  his  friend's  glass. 
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Gorenflot  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  do  less  respect  tliBJi 
the  first  time,  and  tasted  it  as  couscientiousiy. 

"Better,  better,  I  assure  you,"  be  said. 

"Pshaw  I  you  have  an  understanding  with  our  host" 

"A  good  drinker,"  said  Gorenflot,  "ought,  at  the  first 
draught  to  recognize  the  wine,  at  the  second  the  quali^,  at 
the  third  the  age," 

"  Oh,  the  age  I "  said  Chicot,"  I  should  like  to  know 
it  about  this  wine." 

"  That  is  very  easy,"  said  Gorenflot,  holding  out  his  glass ; 
"give  me  two  drops,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Chicot  nearly  filled  the  glass,  and  the  monk  drank  it 
slowly.    "1B61,"  he  said  as  he  set  down  the  glass. 

"  Noel  1 "  cried  Claude  liouhomet, "  1561, — thaj  ia  just  it" 

"  Brother  Gorenfiot,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  Rome  has  c&a- 
onized  many  men  who  did  not  deserve  it  as  you  do." 

"  A  little  habit,  my  friend,"  modestly  replied  the  monk. 

"And  talent;  habit  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Look  at  me, 
who  pretend  to  have  some  habit.  Well,  what  are  you 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  am  rising,  as  you  see." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  go  to  my  meeting." 

"  Without  eating  a  piece  of  my  carp  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  ia  true,"  said  Gorenflot.  "It  seems,  good 
friend,  that  you  have  even  less  knowledge  of  eating  than  of 
drinking.  Maltro  Bonhomet,  what  animal  is  that  ? "  and 
Brother  Gorenflot  pointed  to  the  object  of  the  controversy. 
The  innkeeper  looked  in  surprise  at  the  one  who  asked  this 
question. 

"Yes,"  said   Chicot,  "we   ask    yon    what  aniraal  that 


" ParMev!  "  said  the  host,  "it  is  a  capon." 

"  A  capon  I "  repeated  Chicot,  with  an  air  of  consternation. 

"  Yes,  and  from  the  Kans,"  added  Maltre  Claude. 

"  Well ! "  said  Gorenflot,  triumphant. 
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"Well,"  Baid  Chicot,  "it  seems  I  was  mistaken;  but  as 
I  am  very  anxious  to  eat  of  tliia  capon,  yet  do  not  wish  to 
sin,  will  yon  be  good  enough,  dear  brother,  to  sprinkle 
a  few  drops  of  holy  water  on  it,  and  christen  it  carp  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah  1 "  said  Gorenflot. 

'■  Yes,"  said  the  Gascon,  "I beg  you  to  do  it,  otherwise  I 
might    perhapa    eat    Bome    apimal   in  a  state  of  mortal 

1." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gorenflot,  who  was  naturally  amiable, 
and  had  moreover  been  put  in  a  good  humor  by  the  wine  he 
had  tasted  ;  "but  there  is  no  more  water." 

"  It  ia  said,  I  don't  remember  where,"  continued  Chicot, 
"'In  a  case  of  necessity,  use  whatever  is  at  hand.'  The 
iutentiou  is  everything.  Baptize  with  wiue,  brother, 
baptize  with  wine.  The  animal  will  perhaps  be  a  little  less 
catholic,  but  none  the  less  good,"  and  Chicot  filled  the 
monk's  glass  to  the  brim.    The  first  bottle  was  finished. 

"  In  the  name  of  Bacchus,  Comas,  and  Morans,  trinity  of 
the  great  Saint  Pantagmel,  I  christen  thee  carp,"  said 
Gorenflot ;  and  dipping  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the  wine, 
he  sprinkled  two  or  three  drops  on  the  capon. 

"Now,"  said  the  Gascon,  touching  the  monk's  glass  with 
his  own,  "  here  is  the  health  of  the  newly  baptized  one ; 
may  it  be  cooked  to  the  right  point,  and  may  Maitre  Claude 
Bonhomet's  art  add  to  the  many  qualities  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  it" 

"  To  its  very  good  health,"  said  Gorenflot,  interrupting  a 
very  hearty  laugh  to  swallow  the  glass  of  Burgundy  poured 
out  by  Chicot.    "  Morbleu  !  this  is  famous  wine." 

"  Maitre  Claude,"  said  Chicot,  "  put  this  carp  at  once  on 
the  spit,  cover  it  with  fresh  butter  in  which  you  will  chop 
up  bacon  and  shalots ;  then,  when  it  begins  to  brown,  put 
two  pieces  of  toast  in  the  frying-pan,  and  serve  it  hot." 

Gorenflot  did  not  say  a  word,  but  he  showed  his  approval 
by  a  nod  and  a  glance. 
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"Now,"  said  Chicot,  wlien  he  saw  his  directions  obeyed, 
"  some  sa-rdioea  M^tre  Bonhomet,  some  tunuy-fish.  "We 
are  in  Lent,  a^  our  pious  Brother  Goreiiflot  was  just  now 
observing,  and  I  wish  to  abstain  from  meat  at  my  dinner. 
But  wait  a  second  1  Bring  me  two  more  bottles  of  that 
excellent  Romance  wine  of  1561." 

The  odors  from  the  kitchen,  which  recalled  the  savory 
cooking  of  the  south,  so  dear  to  all  true  epicures,  were  now 
spreading,  and  gradually  went  to  the  monk's  head.  His 
mouth  watered,  his  eyes  shone,  but  he  contained  himself, 
and  even  made  a  motion  to  rise. 

"  So  you  leave  me  now,  just  before  the  battle  7  "  said 
Chicot 

"  I  must,  brother,"  said  Gorenflot,  rolling  up  his  eyes  to 
show  heaven  the  sacrifice  he  was  making. 

"  It  is  very  imprudent  to  preach  fasting." 

"  Why  1 "  stammered  the  monk. 

"Because  your  mind  would  fail  you.  Galen  has  said, 
'  Pulmo  boroinis  facile  deficit.'  ('  Kan's  lungs  are  weak,  and 
fail  easily.') " 

"  Alas,  yes,"  said  Gorenflot.  "  I  have  often  telt  it  myself. 
Had  I  bad  the  lungs,  1  would  have  been  a  great  orator." 

"  You  see !  "  said  Chicot. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Gorenflot,  falling  back  on  bis 
cbair,  —  "fortunately,  I  have  zeal." 

"  Yes,  but  zeal  is  not  sufficient.  In  your  place,  1  would  taste 
these  sardines,  and  drink  a  few  more  drops  of  this  nectar." 

"  Only  one  sardine,  and  one  glass,"  said  Gorenflot. 

Chicot  laid  the  sardine  on  the  monk's  plate,  and  gave 
him  the  second  bottle.  The  friar  ate  the  sardine,  and  drank 
the  contents  of  tlie  glass. 

"  Welt,"  said  Chicot,  who,  though  be  pressed  his  compan- 
ion to  eat  and  drink,  kept  himself  very  sober,  —  "  well ! " 

"  In  fact,  t  feel  stronger,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Ventre  dt  WcA*.'"  cried  Chicot,  "when  one  has  a  sermon 
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to  preach,  the  queatiou  is  nut  to  feel  stronger,  but  to  feel 
altogether  well ;  and  lu  your  place,"  continued  the  Gascon, 
"  to  obtain  that  result,  I  would  eat  the  two  tins  of  that  carp. 
If  you  do  not  eat  a  little  you  are  in  danger  of  feeling  the 
wine.     Menim  sobrio  mAile  olet." 

"  The  devil  1 "  said  Goreuflot,  "  you  are  right ;  I  had  not 
thought  of  that."  And  as  at  this  inomeut  the  capon  was 
brought  in,  Chicot  cut  off  one  of  the  legs,  which  he  called 
fina,  and  which  the  monk  soon  despatched. 

"  Body  of  Christ !  "  said  Gorenflot,  "  this  is  savory  fish," 

Chicot  cut  off  the  other  fin,  which  he  laid  ou  the  monk's 
plate,  while  he  helped  himself  to  the  wing. 

"  And  famous  wine,"  he  added,  uncorking  the  third  bottle. 

Once  started,  once  warmed  up,  once  stirred  in  the  depths 
of  his  immense  stomach,  Gorenflot  had  not  the  strength  to 
control  himself.  He  devoured  the  wing,  made  a  skeleton 
of  the  carcass,  and  calling  Bonhomet ;  — 

"  Maitre  Claude,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  hungry ;  did  you 
not  offer  me  an  omelet  just  now  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Chicot,  "there  is  even  one  ordered. 
Eh,  Bonhomet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  innkeeper,  who  never  contradicted  his 
customers  when  what  they  said  tended  to  increase  their 
expenses. 

"  Well,  bring  it,  bring  it ! "  said  the  monk. 

"In  five  minutes,"  answered  the  host,  who,  understand- 
ing a  wink  from  Chicot,  went  hastily  to  prepare  what  was 
ordered. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Gorenflot,  letting  fall  on  the  table  his 
immense  fist,  armed  with  a  fork.     "  I  feel  better." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Chicot. 

"And  if  the  omelet  were  here,  I  would  eat  it  in  one 
mouthful,  as  I  drink  this  wine  at  one  gulp."  And  the 
monk  swallowed  one  fourth  of  the  third  bottle,  while  his 
eyes  shone. 


"  Ah,  you  were  then  ill  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  fool,  my  friend,"  said  Gorenflot.  "  That  cursed 
speech  made  me  IIL  It  has  weighed  ou  my  mind  for  three 
daya." 

"  It  roust  be  magnificent." 
"  Splendid." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  it  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  omelet." 
"  Not  at  all ! "  cried  Gorenflot.    "  A  sermon  at  table  ? 
Where  have  yon  seen  that  done  7    At  the  court  of  the  king, 
your  master  ?  " 

"  We  have  very  fine  sermons  at  the  court  of  King  Henri } 
may  God  protect  him ! "  said  Chicot,  doffing  his  hat, 
"  On  what  subjects  7  " 
"On  virtue." 

"Ah,  yes  I"  cried  the  man,  leaning  back  in  his  chair; 
"yonr  king  ia  a  virtuous  man." 

"  I  don  "t  know  if  he  is  virtuous  or  no,"  replied  the 
Gascon  i  "  but  I  know  I  have  never  seen  anything 
there  that  caused  me  to  blush." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  morbleu  t "  said  the  monk.  "  You 
have  long  since  ceased  to  blush,  old  rake." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Chicot.  "  I,  a  rake,  —  1  who  am  abstinence 
personified,  continence  in  tiesh  and  bone  ?  I  who  take  part 
in  all  the  processions,  and  observe  all  the  fasts  ?  " 

"  Ves,  with  your  Sardanapalus,  your  Kebuohadnezzar, 
your  Herod.  Interested  processions,  calculated  fasts. 
Luckily,  every  one  is  beginning  to  know  liim  now,  your 
Henri  III.  May  the  devil  take  him  I "  And  Gorenflot  in 
place  of  the  discourse  began  to  sing  most  lustily  the  follow- 
ing song ;  — 

"  Le  roi,  poor  SToir  de  I'sTf^nt. 
A  tut  le  paurre  *t  findigoBt 

Et  rbTpocrile ; 
I>D  ipwid  panloD  it  a  g*gn^. 
Ad  pain,  k  I'esn  et  a  jiaot 
Conuno  an  ennlte ; 
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Moil  Paris  qai  !o  comuut  bJeo. 
Ne  Ini  voudra  plus  preter  rien, 

A  Bu  rcqaulei 
Car  it  s  Je'jji  Cant  prCt^ 
Qu'il  a  do  Iq!  ilire  air^t^  : 

—  ALm  bu  qaew." 
"  Bravo  t "  cried  Chicot.    "  Bravo ! "    Then  lie  added  in 
a  low  tone, "  Very  good ;  he  ia  singing,  he  will  talk." 

At  this  moment  entered  Maltre  Bonhomet,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  omelet  and  in  the  other  two  more  bottles  of  wine. 
"  Bring  it  here,"  cried  the  monk,  with  a  broad  smile  that 
displayed  his  thirty-two  teeth. 

"But,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "I  thought  you  had  a 
sermon  to  preach." 

"  The  sermon  is  here,"  said  the  monk,  striking  his  fore- 
head, which  was  gradually  assuming  the  same  crimson  hue 
as  the  rest  of  his  face. 

"  At  half-past  nine,"  said  Chicot. 

"I  was  lying,"  said  the  monk.     "Omnia  homo  me>idax 

"  For  what  hour  was  it,  really  ?  " 

"  For  ten  o'clock." 

"For  ten  o'clock?  I  thought  the  abbey  closed  at  nine 
o'clock  ?  " 

"Let  it  close,"  said  Gorenflot,  looking  at  the  candle 
through  the  liquid  ruby  contained  in  his  glass.  "Let  it 
close,  I  have  the  key," 

"  The  key  of  the  abbey  I "  cried  Chicot.  •'  The  key  of 
the  abbey,  —  you  ?  " 

"There  in  my  pocket,"  said  Gorenflot,  striking  his  aide. 
"  There ! " 

"  Impossible  I "  said  Chicot.  "  I  know  the  monastic  rules. 
I  have  been  an  inmate  of  three  convents.  The  key  of  the 
abbey  is  never  given  to  a  simple  monk." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Gorenflot,  leaning  back,  and  jubilantly 
exhibiting  a  coin. 
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"  What !  money  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "  I  understand.  You 
bribe  the  porter  to  let  you  come  in  when  you  please. 
Miserable  sinner ! " 

GorenSot  opened  his  mouth  to  his  ears  with  the  silly, 
happy  smile  of  a  drunken  man. 

"Safficil,"  he  stammered,  as  he  prepared  to  restore  the 
money  to  his  pocket. 

"  Wait,  wait ! "  said  Chicot.     "  What  a  curious  coin  ! " 

"  An  eiHgy  of  the  heretic,  with  a  hole  thiough  the  heart," 
said  Gorenflot. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  tester  of  the  King  of  B^arn,  and  I  see  a 
hole." 

"A  blow  with  a  dagger!"  said  Gorenflot;  "death  to  the 
heretic  1  The  one  who  will  kill  the  heretic  is  sure  of 
heaven,  and  I  give  him  my  share  of  paradise." 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  thought  Chicot,  '■  matters  are  getting  plain, 
but  the  wretch  is  not  yet  drunk  enough,"  and  he  filled  the 
monk's  glass  again. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  death  to  the  heretic !  Vive  la 
metse  !  " 

"Viet  la  mesBe!"  said  Gorenflot,  emptying  his  glass, 
"vive  la  mease/" 

"  So,"  said  Chicot,  who,  seeing  the  tester  in  his  guest's 
large  palm,  remembered  that  the  convent  porter  examined 
the  hand  of  every  monk  that  came,  "so  you  show  this  piece 
of  money  and  —  " 

"  I  enter,"  said  Gorenfiot. 

"Without  difficulty?" 

"As  this  wine  enters  my  stomach,"  and  the  monk 
absorbed  another  dose  of  the  generous  liquid. 

"Pe»U."'  said  Chicot;  "if  the  comparison  be  just,  you 
must  enter  without  touching  the  sides." 

"That  is  to  say."  stammered  Gorenflot,  dead-drunk, 
"that  for  Brother  Gorenflot  the  door  is  opened  wide." 

"  And  you  make  your  speech  ?  " 
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"And  I  make  my  speech,"  said  the  monk.  "  This  is  how 
the  affair  is  managed.  I  arrive  —  do  you  hear,  Chicot,  —  I 
arrive  —  " 

"  Of  course,  I  hear.    I  am  all  attention." 

"I  arrive  as  I  said.  The  assembly  is  numerous  and 
select.  There  are  barous,  there  are  counts,  there  are 
dukes." 

"And  even  princes." 

"And  even  prinoea,"  repeated  the  monk;  "you  have  said 
it,  —  princes,  only  that,  I  humbly  enter  among  the  faithful 
of  the  Union." 

"The  faithful  of  the  Union,"  repeated  Chicot,  in  turn. 
"  What  is  that  fidelity  1 " 

"I  enter  among  the  faithful  of  the  Union.  Brother 
Gorenflot  is  called,  and  I  come  forward," 

At  these  words,  the  monk  stood  up. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Chicot.     "  Advance ! " 

"  And  I  advance,"  continued  Gorenflot,  trying  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word ;  but  scarcely  had  he  taken  a  step,  when 
he  fell,  rolling  on  the  floor, 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  the  Gascon,  raising  him  up,  aud  seating 
him  on  a  chair;  "you  advance,  you  bow  to  the  audience, 
and  you  say  —  " 

"  No,  I  don't  say ;  the  friends  say." 

"  Well,  what  do  the  friends  say  ?  " 

"The  friends  aay;  Brother  Gorenflot,  your  speech. 
What  a  fine  name  for  a  I/eaguer,  eh  7 "  and  the  monk 
repeated  his  name  with  tender  inflections  in  his  voice. 

"A  fine  name  for  a  Leaguer,"  said  Chicot  "What  truth 
will  come  out  of  this  wine-sop." 

"Then  I  begin."  The  monk  arose,  closing  his  eyes 
because  he  was  dazed,  and  leaning  against  the  wall  because 
he  was  unable  to  stand  alone. 

"You  begin,"  said  Chicot,  holding  him  up  against  the 
wall,  ss  the  clown  does  the  harlequin. 
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"I  begin:  'Brethreu,  it  i3  a  great  day  for  the  faith; 
brethren,  it  is  a  very  great  day  for  the  faith ;  brethren,  it 
is  an  eitraordinary  great  day  for  the  faith.' " 

After  thia  superlative,  Cbioot  saw  he  could  draw  nothing 
more  from  the  monk,  so  be  let  him  go.  Goreuflot,  who  bad 
kept  his  equilibrium  only  thanks  to  the  support  given  him 
by  Chicot,  so  soon  as  this  support  failed  hita,  slipped  along 
the  wall  and  his  feet  struck  the  table,  a  few  empty  bottles 
being  upset  by  the  shock. 

"Amen,"  said  Chicot 

Almost  at  tlie  same  instant  thundering  snores  shook 
the  windows  of  the  narrow  room. 

"  Good  1 "  said  Chicot ;  "  the  capon's  legs  are  produoing 
their  effect.  Our  friend  will  sleep  for  twelve  liours,  and  I 
may  undress  him  without  any  fear."  Then  judging  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  Chicot  immediately  untied  the  monk's 
robe,  took  out  each  arm,  turned  Gorenflot  around  aa  though 
he  bad  been  a  bag  of  nuts,  rolled  him  up  in  the  table-cloth, 
covered  bis  head  with  a  napkin,  and  biding  the  monk's  robe 
under  his  cloak,  he  passed  into  the  kitchen, 

"  Maltre  Bonhomet,"  he  said,  as  be  handed  the  innkeeper 
a  rose  noble,  "this  is  for  our  supper  and  for  my  horse,  which 
I  recommend  to  your  care ;  and  above  al),  do  not  wake  up 
that  worthy  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  is  sleeping  like  one  of 
the  elect  of  heaven." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  innkeeper,  satisfied  with  these 
three  things;  "have  no  uneasiness.  Monsieur  Chicot." 

After  this  assurance,  Chicot  ran  lightly  out,  and  keen- 
sighted  as  a  foi,  reached  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Saint 
£tiennc,  where  having  carefully  placed  the  King  of  Beam's 
tester  in  his  right  hand,  he  put  on  the  monk's  robe,  and  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  presented  himself  with  a  beating  heart 
at  the  wicket  of  the  Abbey  Sainte-Genevieve. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW   CHICOT   FOUND   OUT    THAT    IT    WAS    EASIER    TO 
ENTEB     THE  ABBE7   THAK   TO   COUB   OUT. 

Chicot,  in  putting  on  tbe  monk's  robe,  had  taken  an  impor- 
tant precaution,  —  that  of  increasing  the  breadth  of  hia 
shoulders  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  his  cloak  and  other 
garments,  rendered  useless  by  the  robe.  His  beard  was  of 
the  same  color  as  Gorenilot's,  though  one  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine;  and  he  had  so  often  amused  himself  in  mimicking 
his  friend's  voice,  that  he  could  now  imitate  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  beard  and  voice  are 
the  only  things  that  come  out  from  the  depths  of  a  monk's 
cowl. 

The  door  was  about  to  close  when  Chieot  appeared,  and 
the  porter  only  awaited  a  few  belated  ones.  The  Gascon 
exhibited  his  coin,  and  was  admitted  without  opposition. 
Two  monks  preceded  him ;  he  followed  them,  and  entered 
the  convent  chapel,  whither  he  had  often  accompanied  the 
king,  who  liad  always  granted  a  special  protection  to  the 
Sainte-Genevieve  Abbey. 

This  chapel  was  of  romaneaque  architecture,  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  like  all  the  chapels  of  that  period, 
the  chancel  covered  a  crypt  or  lower  church.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  chancel  was  raised  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  nave,  and  was  reached  by  two  side 
stairways,  while  an  iron  door  placed  between  these  led  from 
the  nave  to  the  crypt,  into  which  yon  descended  by  a  staircase 
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having  the  same  number  of  steps  aa  those  leading  to  the 
chancel, 

In  this  chancel,  which  overlooked  the  whole  church,  on 
either  side  of  the  altar  surmounted  by  a  painting  of  Saint 
Genevieve  by  Gosso,  were  the  statues  of  Ctovts  and  Clotilda. 
Three  lamps  only  lit  up  the  chapel,  —  one  suspended  from 
the  middle  of  the  chancel,  the  other  two  hanging  at  equal 
distances  iu  the  nave.  This  dim  light  gave  a  greater 
solemnity  to  the  church,  which  seemed  doubled  in  size 
because  the  imagination  could  extend  the  limits  in  the 


Chicot  was  obliged  to  accustom  his  eyes  to  the  darkness, 
and  amused  himself  by  counting  the  monks.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  nave,  and  twelve  in  the  chancel, 

—  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  twelve  monks  of 
the  chancel  were  placed  In  a  line  before  the  altar,  and 
seemed  to  defend  the  tabernacle  like  a  row  of  sentinels, 

Chicot  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  was  not  Ihe  last  to  join 
those  whom  Gorenflot  called  the  brothers  of  the  Union. 
Behind  him  came  three  more  monks,  clad  in  ample  gray 
robes,  and  these  last  placed  themselves  before  the  line  of 
sentinels.     A  little  monk  whom  Chicot  had  not  yet  noticed, 

—  doubtless  some  lad  belonging  to  the  choir,  —  walked 
around  the  chapel  to  see  that  each  one  was  in  his  place; 
then,  having  finished  the  inspection,  he  spoke  to  one  of  the 
three  monks  who  had  come  last,  and  who  were  in  the  middle. 

"We  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  it  is  the  chosen 
number." 

Then  the  hundred  and  twenty  monks  kneeUng  in  the 
nave,  rose,  placed  themselves  on  chairs,  or  in  stalls,  and  a 
great  noise  of  bars  and  bolts  soon  announced  that  the 
massive  doors  were  closed.  Brave  as  he  was,  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  beating  of  the  heart  that  Chicot  listened 
to  the  grating  of  the  locks.  To  give  himself  time  to 
recover,  he  seated  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  pulpit,  and 
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his  eyes  rested  on  the  three  monks  who  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  members  of  this  assembly.  They  had  been  givea 
armchairs,  and  there  they  sat,  like  three  judges.  Behind 
them  stood  the  twelve  monks  of  the  chancel.  When  the 
noise  made  by  the  closing  of  the  doors  had  ceased,  and  the 
assistants  were  all  settled,  a  little  bell  sounded  three  times. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  signal  for  silence.  And  after  the 
third  ring,  every  noise  ceased. 

"  Brother  Monsoreau,"  said  the  same  monk  who  had 
already  spoken,  "what  news  do  you  bring  to  the  Union 
from  the  province  of  Anjou  ?  " 

Two  things  made  Chicot  start,  —  the  first  was  the 
speaker's  strongly  accented  voice,  which  seemed  better 
suited  to  come  from  a  helmet  than  from  a  monk's  cowl ; 
the  second  was  that  name  of  Brother  Monsoreau,  but 
recently  known  at  court,  where  his  appearance  had  created 
a.  certain  sensation. 

A  tall  monk,  whose  robe  hung  in  angular  folds,  crossed 
the  church  with  a  firm,  bold  step  and  mounted  the  pulpit. 
Chicot  tried  to  see  his  face,  but  found  it  impossible. 

"  Well,  if  I  cannot  see  the  faces  of  the  others,  they  at 
least  cannot  see  mine,"  thought  Chicot. 

"Brethren,"  said  a  voice  which  Chicot  recognized  at  once 
as  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  hounds,  "  the  news  from 
Anjou  is  not  satisfactory, —  not  that  we  lack  sympathy,  but 
we  lack  representatives.  The  propagation  of  the  Union  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Baron  de  M^ridor;  but  he,  in  despair 
at  the  recent  death  of  his  daughter,  has  neglected  the  affairs 
of  the  Holy  League,  and  until  he  is  somewhat  consoled  of 
his  loss,  we  cannot  count  on  him.  As  for  me,  I  bring  three 
new  adherents  to  the  association ;  and  according  to  the 
regulation,  1  have  placed  the  applications  in  the  alms-box 
of  the  convent.  The  council  will  judge  if  these  three 
brothers,  for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself,  aie  worthy 
of  being  admitted  to  the  Holy  Union." 

TOL.  I.  — 16 
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A  murmur  of  approbation  rose  from  the  assembled 
roonka,  and  Brother  Monsoreau  had  reached  his  seat  before 
it  waa  quite  extinguished. 

"Brother  la  Huri^rel"  cried  the  same  monk,  who 
seemed  to  call  the  faithful  according  to  his  own  caprice, 
"tell  us  what  you  have  done  in  the  city  of  Paris." 

A  man  with  his  hood  raised  now  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
left  vacant  by  M,  de  Monaoreau. 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  you  all  know  that  I  am  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  I  have  given  proofs  of  this  devo- 
tion on  the  great  day  of  its  triumph.  Yes,  brethren,  I  glory 
in  saying  that  even  at  that  period  I  was  a  faithful  servant 
of  our  great  Henri  de  Guise ;  and  it  was  from  31.  do  Besme 
himself,  —  peace  to  his  soul!  —  that  I  received  the  orders 
he  deigned  to  give  me.  So  devoted  was  I  that  I  wished 
to  kill  the  guests  in  my  own  house.  Now,  this  devotion  to 
the  holy  cause  obtained  for  me  the  appointment  of  district 
police  officer,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  it  is  most  fortunate 
for  the  Church.  I  have  lieen  able  to  note  all  the  heretics  of 
the  vicinity  of  Saint-Germain-l'AuTerrois,  where  I  still 
keep  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec,  I>'H5tel  de  la  Belle  fooile,  at 
your  service;  and  having  noted  them,  I  can  point  them 
out  to  onr  friends.  Now,  I  no  longer  thirst  as  I  did  for  the 
blood  of  the  Hugnenota,  but  I  do  not  delude  myself  as  to 
the  real  object  of  the  Holy  Union  we  are  now  forming." 

"  Let  us  listen,"  said  Chicot  to  himself.  "  This  La  Huntre 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  famous  slayer  of  heretics ;  and 
he  must  know  a  great  deal  about  the  League,  if  they  meas- 
ure confidence  by  merit." 

"  Speak !  speak ! "  cried  several  voices. 

La  Huriire,  who  found  an  opportunity  to  display  his  ora- 
torical talents,  which  he  but  seldom  developed,  though  they 
vera  innate  in  him,  collected  himself  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resnmed :  — 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  brethren,  the  extinction  of  indt- 
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vidual  heresies  is  not  our  only  aim.  All  gooil  Krenclimen 
must  be  certain  of  never  finding  any  heretics  among  the 
princes  likely  to  govern  thena.  Now,  brethren,  what  is  our 
situation?  Francis  II.,  who  promised  to  be  zealous,  died 
without  children.  Charles  IX.,  who  was  zealous,  died 
without  children.  King  Henri  III,,  whose  beliefs  and 
actions  I  am  not  called  upon  to  judge,  will  probably  die 
without  children.  There  remains  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  m 
not  only  without  children,  but  also  seems  lukewarm  tow.irdfi 
the  Holy  League." 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  several  voices,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  master  of  the  hounds. 

"  Why  do  you  say  lukewarm,  and  why  do  you  bring  that 
accusation  against  the  prince  ?  " 

"  I  aay  lukewarm,  because  he  has  not  yet  given  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  League,  though  the  illustrious  brother  who  has 
interrupted  me  promised  it  positively  in  his  name." 

"Who  tells  you  he  has  not  given  it?"  said  the  voice. 
"  Are  there  not  new  adhesions  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
no  right  to  suspect  any  one  until  the  report  is  made." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  La  Huri^re ;  "  I  shall  therefore  wait. 
But  after  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  is  mortal,  and  has  no  chil- 
dren,— and  you  know  that  they  all  die  young  in  his  family, 
—  to  whom  will  the  crown  go?  To  the  most  ferocious 
Huguenot  in  the  land,  —  to  a  renegade,  a  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Instead  of  murmurs,  frantic  applause  now  interrupted  La 
Huri^re. 

"To  Henri  de  D^irn,  against  whom  this  association  is 
chiefly  directed;  to  Henri  de  B^arn,  who  is  often  believed 
to  be  at  Tarbes  or  Pau,  occupied  with  his  love  affairs, 
whereas  he  is  in  Paris." 

"  In  Paris  ?  "  cried  several  voices,  —  "  in  Paris  ?  Impos- 
sible ! " 

"  He  has  been  here,"  said  La  Hurifere.  "  He  was  here  on 
the  night  that  Madame  de  Sauves  was  assassiusted.  He 
may  be  here  at  this  moment." 
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"  Death  to  the  B^arnaia '. "  cried  several  voices. 

"Yes,  death  to  him!"  cried  La  Huritre.  "And  if  he 
come  to  lodge  at  the  Belle  Etoile,  I  can  answer  for  biiu. 
But  he  will  not  come ;  a  fox  is  never  caught  twice  in  the 
saroe  hole.  He  will  lodge  with  some  friend,  —  for  he  has 
friends,  the  heretic !  Well,  the  number  of  these  friends 
must  be  diminished  or  made  known.  Our  union  is  holy; 
our  league  is  loyal,  consecrated,  blessed,  encouraged  by  our 
holy  father  the  Pope,  Gregory  XJIl.  Therefore,  I  demand 
that  it  be  no  longer  kept  secret,  and  that  lists  should  be 
given  to  the  district  police  officers,  who  will  go  into  the 
houses  and  invite  the  good  citizens  to  sign.  Those  who 
will  sign  will  be  our  friends;  those  who  refuse  to  sign  will 
bo  our  enemies;  and  should  there  be  occasion  for  a  new 
Saint-Bartholomew,  which  seems  more  and  more  necessary, 
— well,  we  will  do  as  we  did  at  the  first :  we  will  spare  God 
the  trouble  of  separating  the  good  from  the  eviL" 

This  conclusion  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause. 
When  they  had  quieted,  with  that  alow  tumult  which  proves 
that  the  acclamations  are  only  interrupted,  the  grave  voice 
of  the  monk  who  ha<i  already  spoken  several  times  was 
heard  again,  saying, — 

"  The  proposition  of  Brother  la  Hurifere,  whom  the  Holy 
Union  thanks  for  his  zeal,  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  discussed  before  the  Sui^erior  Council." 

The  applause  increased.  La  Huriere  bowed  several  times 
to  thank  the  assembly ;  and  coming  down  from  the  pulpit, 
returned  to  his  place,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
triumph. 

"Ah,  aht"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "1  am  beginning  to 
see  through  all  this.  In  the  matter  ot  Catholic  faith  they 
have  less  confidence  in  my  son  Henri  than  in  Charles  IX. 
and  MM.  de  Guise.  This  is  probable,  since  Mayenne  ia 
mixed  up  in  it.  MM.  de  Guise  wish  to  fnrm  in  the  State 
k  nice  little  party,  of  which  they  will  be  the  masters.    14ow, 
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the  great  Henri,  who  is  a  general,  will  have  the  armies; 
the  fat  Mayenne  will  have  the  bourgeoUU ;  the  illustrious 
cardinal  will  have  the  Church ;  and  one  fine  morning  my 
son  Henri  will  perceive  that  he  has  nothing  left  but  his 
uhaplet  of  death's  heads,  which  he  will  be  politely  invited 
to  carry  Into  some  monastery.  Very  well  reasoned ;  but  — 
there  remains  the  Due  d'Anjou.  The  devil  1  what  will 
they  do  with  the  Due  d'Anjou?" 

"  Brother  Gorenflot ! "  said  the  monk,  who  had  already 
called  the  master  of  the  hounds  and  La  Hunere. 

Whether  he  was  so  busy  with  the  thoughts  we  have  just 
transcribed,  or  whether  he  waa  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
name  be  had  taken  with  the  monk's  robe,  at  all  events 
Chicot  did  not  answer. 

"  Brother  Gorenflot  I  "  cried  the  little  monk,  in  a  voice  so 
clear  and  shrill  that  Chicot  started. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  he  murmured ;  "  one  would  think  it  was  a 
woman's  voice  calling  Gorenflot.  In  this  honorable  assem- 
bly do  sexes  mingle  as  well  as  classes  ?  " 

"Brother  Gorenflot!"  repeated  the  same  feminine  voice, 
"  are  you  not  here  ?  " 

"Eh,"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "I  am  Brother  Gorenflot! 
Come."  Then,  aloud,  "Yes,  yes,"  he  added,  talking  through 
his  nose,  "  here  I  am.  I  was  plunged  in  a  deep  meditation, 
and  was  reflecting  on  Brother  la  Huriere's  speech,  and  diil 
not  hear  my  name  called." 

A  few  murmurs  of  retrospective  approbation  in  favor  of 
La  Huriere,  whose  words  were  still  ringing  in  all  hearts, 
were  heard,  and  gave  Chicot  time  to  prepare  himself. 

Chicot,  we  might  say,  could  have  remained  silent,  as 
none  raised  their  hoods ;  but  it  miist  be  remembered  that 
the  members  present  had  been  counted.  An  examination 
of  the  faces  would  have  followed,  caused  by  the  absence  of 
a  man  supposed  to  be  present.  The  fraud  would  then  be 
discovered,  and   Chicot's  position  become  most  perilous. 
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He  did  not,  therefore,  beaitate  one  insLaut,  but  roae,  and 
bending  bis  back  as  much  as  possible,  he  mounted  to  the 
pulpit,  pulling  hia  hood  over  his  face, 

"  Brethren,"  be  said,  in  a  voice  wbiob  was  a  perfect 
imitation  of  tbe  monk's,  "I  am  the  collector  for  the  con- 
vent, and  as  such,  you  know,  I  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
;i11  houses.  I  therefore  make  use  of  this  privilege  for  tbe 
Lord's  service.  Brethren,"  be  continued,  remembering 
liorenflot's  beginning,  bo  suddenly  interrupted  by  sleep, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  absorbed,  still  held  the 
real  Goreufiot  in  subjection,  —  "  brethren,  this  day  which 
tiees  us  all  united  is  a  great  one  for  religion.  Let  us  be 
frank,  since  we  are  in  the  house  of  Qod. 

"  What  is  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  A  body.  Saint 
Augustine  has  said,  'Omnis  civitas  corpus  est'  Every  city 
is  a  body.  What  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  body  f  Good 
health.  How  is  the  health  preserved  ?  By  prudently 
bleeding  it  when  there  is  excess  of  blood.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tbe  enemies  of  our  religion  are  too  strong,  since 
we  fear  them.  We  must,  therefore,  bleed  once  more  that 
great  body  called  society.  This  is  said  to  me  every  day  bj- 
the  faithful  whose  e^s,  hams,  and  money  I  bring  to  tbe 
convent." 

This  first  part  of  Chicot's  speech  produced  a  great  im- 
pression, He  allowed  tbe  murmur  of  approval  to  dio  away, 
and  resumed :  — 

"  Some  may,  perhaps,  object  that  the  Church  abhors 
blood.  Eccletiii  ahhorrrt  a  Mnyui'no,"  be  continued;  "but 
note  this,  my  dear  brethren  :  tbe  theologian  does  not  say 
what  blood  the  Church  abhors,  and  I  would  wager  an  egg 
xgatnst  an  ox  that  it  is  not  the  blood  of  heretics ;  in  faet, 
Knm  mitlvt  eomtptorum  tangu'ia,  heretieorum  autem  petai- 
mtu/  And  then  another  argument;  I  said  the  Church.  But 
we  are  not  the  Church  alone.  Brother  Kfonsoreau,  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  just  now,  has,  I  am  very  sure,  his  huntsman's 
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knife  in  his  belt.  Brother  la  Huriere  mauagea  the  Bpit  with 
facility.  Vem  agreate,  lethifei-um  tamen  imtrumentum.  I, 
myself,  who  speak  to  you,  —  I,  Jacques  N^poruuc^ue  Goreu- 
dot,  —  I  have  shouldered  the  musket  io  Champagce,  and 
burned  Huguenots  at  pr.ijer-meeting.  That  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  honor  for  me,  and  I  would  have  been  sure 
of  paradise.  I  thought  so  at  least,  when  a  scruple  suddenly 
arose  in  my  conscience.  Before  being  burned,  the  Huguenot 
women  had  been  offered  violence.  It  seems,  this  ruined  the 
great  deed,  —  at  leaat,  so  my  director  told  me.  Therefore,  I 
hastened  to  embrace  religion  to  efface  the  stain  left  by  the 
heretic ;  and  from  that  moment  I  registered  a  vow  of  abstin- 
ence, and  resolved  to  frequent  only  good  Catholics," 

This  second  part  of  the  discourse  met  with  no  less  suc- 
cess than  the  tirst,  and  each  one  bad  an  ojtportunity  of 
admiring  the  means  adopted  by  God  to  bring  about  Brother 
Gorenflot's  conversion  j  therefore,  some  applause  mingled 
with  this  murmur  of  approbation.  Chicot  modestly  bowed, 
and  continued:  — 

"  We  must  now  speak  of  the  chiefs  we  have  chosen ;  and 
it  seems  to  me,  poor  monk  though  I  am,  that  something 
might  be  said  about  them.  Surely,  it  ia  both  well  and 
prudent  to  come  at  night  under  a  monk's  robe  to  hear 
Brother  Gorenttot  preach ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duties 
of  great  chiefs  do  not  stop  there.  So  much  prudence  makes 
those  cursed  Huguenots  laugh,  and  they  are  no  mean  adver- 
saries when  it  comes  to  blows.  Let  us  play  a  part  more 
worthy  of  the  brave  men  we  are,  or  rather,  wish  to  appear. 
What  do  we  wish?  The  extinction  of  heresy.  Well,  we 
may  proclaim  it  over  the  housetops,  I  think.  Why  can  we 
not  march,  in  holy  procession,  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
displaying  our  good  order  and  good  partisans  ?  —  not  like 
sneak  thieves,  who  look  at  every  street  corner  to  aee  if  the 
watch  is  coming.  But  who  will  be  the  man  to  set  the 
example,  you  say  ?     Well,  it  ia  I,  Jacques  N^pomuc6ne 
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Gorenflot,  —  I,  unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  Saint«- 
Genevieve,  poor  and  humble  collector  for  the  couvent.  It 
is  I,  who,  with  a  cuirass  on  my  back,  and  a  helmet  on  my 
head,  will  march,  if  need  be,  at  the  head  of  all  good  Catho> 
lica  who  will  follow  me.  This  I  will  do,  were  it  only  to 
briDg  a  blush  to  the  chiefs,  who,  while  defending  tlie 
Church,  bide  as  though  they  were  defending  some  unworthy 
quarrel." 

This  conclusion  of  Chicot's  speech  corresponded  with  the 
sentiments  of  many  members  of  the  Le^ue,  who  saw  no 
necessity  to  attain  their  ends  by  any  other  means  than  those 
adopted  six  years  before  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and 
who  were  in  despair  over  the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by 
their  chiefs.  All  hearts  were  stirred,  and,  save  the  three 
monks,  who  remained  silent,  the  assembly  shouted  unan- 
imously, "Vive  la  Ttitue/  Noil  to  the  brave  Brother 
Gorenflot  t    The  procession  I  the  procession ! " 

The  enthusiasm  was  all  the  greater  as  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  worthy  "brother  had  showed  himself  in  this  light. 
Up  to  this  time,  his  most  intimate  friends  hail  numbered 
him  among  the  zealous  ones,  no  doubt,  but  the  feeling  of 
self-preservation  held  him  within  the  limits  of  prudence. 
However,  such  was  no  longer  the  case ;  and  from  the  dim 
shadow  in  which  he  was  placed,  Brother  Gorenflot  suddenly 
rushed  in  battle  array  into  the  bright  light  of  the  arena. 
This  was  a  great  surprise,  and  many,  in  their  admiration, 
which  was  all  the  greater  because  it  was  unexpected,  put 
Gorenflot,  who  had  preached  the  first  procession,  on  a  level 
with  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  preached  the  first  crusade. 

Luckily  or  unluckily  for  the  one  who  had  produced  this 
enthusiasm,  it  was  not  the  plan  of  the  chiefs  to  let  it  con- 
tione.  One  of  the  three  silent  monks  whispered  something 
to  the  little  monk,  and  the  child's  silvery  tones  immediately 
rang  out  under  the  arches,  calling  out  three  times : — 

"  Brethren,  it  is  the  hour  for  retreat ;  the  meeting  is 
OTM." 
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The  monks  tumultuously  arose,  and  though  determined  to 
insist  Bt  the  next  meeting  for  the  procession  proposed  by 
Brother  Gorenflot,  tbey  slowly  wended  their  way  to  the  door. 
A  great  many  had  gone  near  the  pulpit  to  congratulate  the 
brother  as  he  descended  from  that  rostrum  where  he  had 
met  with  such  great  success.  But  Chicot  reflected  that  his 
voice,  from  which  he  could  never  wliolly  eradicate  the 
Gascon  accent,  might  be  recognized  if  heard  close  by,  and 
that  his  body,  which  was  six  or  eight  inches  taller  than 
Gorenflot's,  who  had  grown  in  the  mioda  of  his  hearers,  but 
principally  morally,  might  excite  some  surprise ;  Chicot 
had,  therefore,  thrown  himself  on  his  knees,  and,  like 
Samuel,  seemed  buried  in  a  tile-a-teta  conversation  with 
God. 

His  ecstasy  was  respected,  and  each  one  went  towards 
the  door  in  a  state  of  agitation  which  greatly  amused 
Chicot  who,  had  arranged  his  hood  iu  a  way  that  allowed 
him  to  see  all. 

However,  Chicot  had  missed  his  chief  object.  It  was 
the  sight  of  the  Duo  de  Mayenne  which  had  induced  him  to 
leave  King  Henri  III.  without  bidding  him  adieu.  It  was 
the  sight  of  Nicolas  David  which  made  him  return  to 
Paris.  Chicot  had  taken  a  double  vow  of  vengeance ;  but 
he  was  not  of  sufficiently  lofty  degree  to  attack  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  or  do  it  with  impunity,  and  he 
must  patiently  bide  his  time.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  Nicolas  David,  who  was  only  a  simple  Norman 
lawyer,  but  a  very  shrewd  one,  and  who,  before  being  a 
lawyer,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  fencing-master  while  he 
was  a  soldier.  Now,  without  being  a  fencing-master,  Chicot 
pretended  to  handle  the  sword  fairly  well.  The  great  ques- 
tion, therefore,  consisted  in  finding  his  enemy ;  and  having 
once  found  Mm,  Chicot,  like  the  knights  of  old,  would  put 
bis  life  under  the  protection  of  his  good  sword  and  good 
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Chioot  examined  these  monks,  as  they  went  out  one 
by  one,  and  tried  to  recognize  under  these  rubes  and  cowls 
the  long  meagre  figure  of  Ma!tre  Nicolaa.  Suddenly,  he 
observed  that  each  monk  bad  to  go  through  the  same 
process  as  on  entering,  and  was  only  allowed  to  puss  out 
after  having  shown  some  sign  to  the  porter.  Chicot  first 
thought  he  was  mistaken,  and  remained  in  doubt  for  the 
Bjiace  of  a  second ;  but  this  doubt  soon  became  a  certainty, 
which  sent  cold  chills  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

Gorenliot  tuul  showed  t)ie  sign  by  which  he  could  enter, 
but  had  omitted  to  show  lum  the  one  by  which  he  could 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


HOW   CHICOT,    FOaCED    TO   BEMAIN    IN    THE   CntJECU   OF   THE 
ABBBT,   SAW   AND    HEARD    THINGS  IT  WAS    VEBY    ] 
OUB   TO   SKE   AND    UEAU. 


Chicot  hastened  to  descend  from  his  pulpit  and  mingle 
with  the  l^t  monks,  so  as  to  discover,  it'  possible,  the  sign 
by  which  they  gained  the  street,  and  to  procure  that  sign 
it  be  still  had  time  to  do  so.  Having  joined  the  last  ones 
and  peeped  over  their  shoulders,  Chicot  saw  that  each  one 
was  provided  with  a  farthing  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
Uut  Gascon  had  a  good  many  farthings  in  hia  pocket,  but 
unfortunately  none  were  of  that  particular  shape,  which 
was  all  the  more  strange,  because  the  coin  could  uo  longer 
be  used  after  this  mutilation. 

Chicot  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance.  Having  once 
reached  the  door,  if  he  could  not  produce  his  star-shaped 
farthing  he  would  be  discovered  as  a  fraud,  and  the  exami- 
nation would  not  end  there.  Master  Chicot  the  king's 
jester,  who  had  many  privileges  at  the  Louvre  and  in 
other  royal  residences,  had  none  in  the  Abbey  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  particularly  under  these  circumstances,  and 
would  be  caught  in  a.  trap.  He  therefore  sought  the 
friendly  shadow  of  a  pillar,  and  hid  in  the  corner  of  a 
confessional  box,  standing  near  by, 

"  And  then,"  aaid  Chicot  to  himself,  "  in  injuring  myself, 
I  injure  the  cause  of  my  imbecile  of  a  king,  whom  I  am 
foolish  enough  to  love,  though  I  always  abuse  him.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  better  to  return  to  the  Come  d' 
Abondance  and  join  Goreuflot,  but  we  cannot  do  impos- 
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Bibilities."  While  speaking  to  himself,  —  that  is,  to  the 
person  most  interested  in  not  repeating  a  word  that  he 
said,  —  Chicot  hid  as  well  as  he  could  between  hia  confes- 
Biouol  and  the  moulduigs  of  bis  pillar. 

He  then  heard  the  uhoir-boy,  call  out. — 

"  Is  every  one  out  ?    The  doors  will  be  closed." 

Ko  one  answered.  Chicot  put  out  his  head,  and  saw  that 
the  chapel  was  empty  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
monks,  more  hooded  than  ever,  who  remained  on  the  chairs 
placed  for  them  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel. 

"  Good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  provided  they  do  not  close  the 
windows,  it  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Let  us  inspect,"  said  the  choir-boy  to  the  porter. 

'■  Ventre  de  bkhe  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  here  is  a  little  monk  I 
shall  long  remember." 

The  porter  lit  a  taper  and,  accompanied  by  the  choir-boy, 
began  to  go  round  the  church.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  The  porter  with  his  taper  would  pass  within  four 
steps  of  Chicot,  who  would  surely  be  discovered. 

Chicot  turned  round  tha  pillar,  standiug  in  the  shadow  or 
the  shadow  turned,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  confessional 
which  was  unlocked,  he  slipped  in  aud  drew  the  door  after 
him  as  he  took  his  seat.  The  porter  and  the  tittle  monk 
passed  within  four  steps  of  him,  and  through  the  oarved 
grating  Chicnt  saw  on  hia  dress  the  reflection  of  the  taper 
that  lighted  them. 

"The  devil  I"  said  Chicot  to  himself,  "this  porter,  this 
little  monk,  and  these  three  hooded  individuals  cannot 
eternally  remain  in  the  church;  after  they  go,  I  shall 
pile  up  the  chairs  on  the  benches,  —  Ossa  on  Pelion,  as 
M.  Ronsnrd  would  say,  —  and  I  shall  get  out  through  the 
window." 

"Ah,  yes,  through  the  window,"  resumed  Chicot,  answer- 
ing himself.  "  Butonce  out  through  the  window,  Ishall  be 
in  the  courtyard ;  aud  the  courtyard  is  not  the  street.     I 
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think  it  will  be  better  to  spend  the  eight  in  a  confessional. 
Qorenflot's  robe  is  warm  ;  it  will  be  a  better  night  than  the 
one  I  -would  have  spent  elsewhere,  and  it  will  count 
for  my  salvation." 

"  Put  out  the  lights,"  said  the  choir-boy.  "  Let  them  see 
from  without  that  the  council  is  really  over," 

The  porter,  with  the  help  of  an  immense  extinguisher, 
put  out  at  once  the  two  lamps  in  the  nave,  which  was  im- 
mediately plunged  in  a  funereal  obscurity ;  then  tliat  of  the 
chancel.  The  church  was  now  lit  only  by  the  pale  raya  of 
a  winter  moon,  which  could  scarcely  penetrate  through  the 
stained  gloss  of  the  windows.  Then,  after  the  lights,  the 
sounds  died  away.    The  bell  tolled  twelve  times. 

"  Ventre  de  biche ! "  said  Chicot,  "  in  a  church  at  mid- 
night. If  he  were  in  my  place,  ray  son  Henriquet  would 
have  a  good  fright.  Luckily,  we  are  of  a  less  timid  nature. 
Come,  Chicot,  my  friend,  good-night ;  sleep  well." 

Having  addressed  this  wish  to  himself,  Chicot  arranged 
himself  as  comfortably  as  he  could  in  his  confessional, 
drew  the  little  inside  bolt,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Ten 
minutes  had  now  elapsed  since  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
his  mind,  yielding  to  the  first  influence  of  sleep,  saw 
floating  vaguely  through  the  twilight  of  his  thoughts  a 
number  of  shadowy  figures,  when  a  loud  blow,  struck  on  a 
copper  bell,  vibrated  through  the  church,  and  gradually 
died  away. 

"  Oh,"  said  Chicot,  opening  his  eyes  and  listening, "  what 
does  this  mean  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  the  chancel  lamp  gave  forth  a  blueish 
light,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  the  three  monks  still  seated 
motionless  in  the  same  place. 

Chicot  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  superstitious  fear. 
Brave  as  lie  was,  our  Gascon  belonged  to  his  century,  which 
was  that  of  fantastic  traditions  and  terrible  legends.  He 
quietly  mode  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  murmured  in  a  low 
tone:  — 
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"  Vadk  retro,  Satanat !  " 

But  as  the  light  did  not  die  out  at  ibn  hoi;  sign  of  our 
redemption,  which  would  surely  have  happened  if  it  had 
been  iufcroal  light,  as  the  three  monks  remained  in  the 
same  place  notwithatAnding  the  vade  retro,  the  Gascon 
began  to  think  be  had  to  deal  with  real  liglits,  and  men  of 
flesh  and  bone,  if  not  real  monks. 

Chicot  nevprtheless  shook  himself,  feeling  the  chill  of 
the  suddenly  awakened  man,  combined  with  the  thrill  of 
fright.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  flagstones  of  the  chancel 
slowly  rose  and  stood  straight  up.  A  gray  hood  appeared 
through  the  narrow  opening,  then  the  entire  figure  of  a 
monk,  who  stepped  out,  while  the  stone  quietly  dropped 
back  into  its  place. 

At  this  sight,  Chicot  forgot  the  exorcising  formula  he 
had  just  uttered,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  full 
confidence.  His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  all  the  priors,  abbots,  and  deacons  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  from  Optaf,  who  died  in  533,  to  Pierre  Boudin, 
predecessor  of  the  actual  superior,  were  coming  to  life  in 
their  graves,  placed  in  the  crypt  where  the  ashes  of  Saint 
Genevieve  had  formerly  lain,  and  that  they  would  raise 
with  their  bony  skulls  the  stones  of  the  rhancel  according 
to  the  example  given  them.  But  his  doubts  were  not  of 
long  duration. 

"  Brother  Monsoreau,"  said  one  of  the  three  seated  monks, 
to  the  one  who  bad  so  strangely  appeared,  "  has  the  person 
we  expect  arrived  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  one  thus  addressed ;  "  the 
person  is  waiting  here." 

"  Open  the  door,  that  he  may  ent#r." 

"Good  I  "said  Chicot;  "it  appears  the  comedy  has  two 

I  iicta,  and  I  have  only  seen  the  first.    Two  acts,  —  that  is  a 

bad  number."     Though  jesting  with  himself,  Chicot  was 

■till  a  prey  to  certain  thrills,  which  seemed  to  make  thou- 
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B  of  needles  rise  up  from  the  woodea  stall  on  whii'h 
he  was  seated. 

However,  Brother  Monsoreau  descended  the  stairs  which 
went  from  the  chancel  to  the  nave,  and  opened  the  bronse 
door  leading  into  the  crypt.  At  the  same  moment  the 
middle  monk  threw  back  his  hood  and  allowed  the  great 
-noble  sign,  —  by  which  the  Parisians  so  eagerly 
recognized  the  man  who  was  already  considered  the  hero  of 
the  Catholics  before  he  became  their  martyr. 

"The  great  Henri  da  Guise  in  person,  whom  his  very 
imbecile  Majesty  lielieves  occupied  at  the  siege  of  La  Charite. 
Ah,  I  understand  now ! "  cried  Chicot.  "  The  oue  on  the  right, 
who  blessed  the  assembly,  is  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  while 
the  one  on  the  left,  who  spoke  to  that  myrmidon  of  an 
altar-boy,  is  Monseigneur  de  Mayenne,  my  friend.  But  iu 
all  this,  where  is  MaStre  Nicolas  David?" 

In  fact,  as  if  to  immediately  confirm  Chicot's  suppositions, 
the  monks  on  the  right  and  left  threw  back  their  hoods, 
and  exposed  to  view  the  intelligent  head,  broad  brow,  and 
piercing  eye  of  the  famous  cardinal,  and  the  infinitely  lees 
noble  face  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne. 

"Ah,  I  recognize  you!  A  trinity  not  holy,  but  most 
Tiaible,"  said  Chicot  "Now  let  ua  see  what  you  will  do  : 
I  am  all  eyes.  Let  us  hear  what  you  will  say :  I  am  all 
attention." 

At  that  very  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  had  reached  the 
iron  door  of  the  crypt,  which  opened  before  him. 

"  Did  you  think  he  would  come  ?  "  sud  Le  Balafr^  to  his 
brother  the  cardinal. 

"  I  not  only  thought  bo,"  replied  the  latter,  "  but  I  was 
so  sure  that  I  have  under  my  cloak  all  that  is  requisite  to 
replace  the  holy  phial." 

Chicot,  placed  suffioiently  near  the  trinity,  as  he  called 
them,  to  see  and  hear  everything,  perceived  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  chancel  lamp  a  silver-gilt  box,  richly  chased. 
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"Ah"  aaid  Chicot,  "it  seems  they  are  about  to  crown 
Bome  one,  and  I  had  always  loDged  to  see  a  coronatioo.  I 
am  in  luck." 

During  this  soliloquy,  about  twenty  monks,  their  heads 
buried  in  iiuniense  hootls,  passed  through  the  door  leading 
from  the  crypt,  and  took  their  places  in  the  nave.  One 
alone,  conducted  by  M,  de  Moiisoreau,  mounted  the  chancel 
steps,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  right  of  MM.  de  Guise, 
on  one  of  the  chancel  stalls.  The  altar-boy,  who  had  re- 
appeared, respectfully  took  the  orders  of  tlie  right  band 
monk  and  disappeared.  The  Due  de  Guise  glanced  round 
at  this  assembly,  which  was  only  one  siztb  as  numerous  as 
the  first  one,  and  probably  very  select,  and  having  convinced 
himself  that  his  words  were  impatiently  expected, — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  "  time  is  precious ;  I  shall  therefore 
go  straight  to  the  point.  You  heard  just  now  (for  I  pre- 
sume you  were  present  at  the  first  meeting),  you  heard 
juat  now,  in  the  reports  of  some  members  of  the  Catholic 
lieague,  the  complaints  of  those  who  tax  with  coldness,  and 
even  malevolence,  one  of  the  principal  persons  among  as, — 
the  prince  nearest  the  throne.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
render  to  this  prince  the  respect  and  justice  we  owe  him. 
You  will  hear  him ;  and  you,  who  have  at  heart  the  ful- 
filling of  the  first  object  of  the  Ijcague,  will  jndge  if  your 
chiefs  deserve  the  reproach  of  coldness  and  apathy  made 
just  now  by  one  of  our  brotliprs,  —  the  monk  Gorenflot, 
whom  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  admit  into  out 
secret." 

At  this  name,  pronounced  by  the  Due  de  Guise  in  a  tone 
which  showed  his  evil  intentions  towards  the  warlike  monk, 
Chicot,  in  his  confessional,  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  hilarions- 
nesa  which,  though  silent,  was  none  the  less  out  of  place, 
considering  the  exalted  rank  of  the  great  personages  who 
were  the  cause  of  it. 

"  Brethren,"  cootinaed  the  duke,  "  the  prince,  whose  alii- 
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ance  liad  been  promised  ub,  and  whose  simple  assent  we 
hardly  dared  hope  for,  —  brethren,  the  prince  is  here." 

Every  glance  was  turned  towards  the  monk  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  three  Lorraine  princes,  and  standing  on  the 
steps  of  his  stall. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  addressiDg  the 
one  who  was  for  the  time  being  the  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, "the  will  of  God  appears  visible  to  me.  Since  you 
have  consented  to  join  us,  it  shows  that  what  we  do  is  well 
done.  Now,  will  your  HighnesH  grant  us  the  prayer  we 
ask  ?  We  beg  you  to  lower  your  hood,  that  the  faithful  may 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  you  keep  the  promise  we  made 
in  your  name,  —  a  promise  so  flattering  that  they  hardly 
dared  to  believe  it." 

The  mysterious  personage  whom  Henri  de  Guise  had  thus 
addressed  put  his  hand  to  his  hood,  which  he  threw  back 
on  his  shoulders;  and  Chicot,  who  expected  to  see  some 
Lorraine  prince  of  whom  he  had  not  yet  heard,  beheld  with 
surprise  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  so  pale  that  in  the 
sepulchral  light  of  the  lamp  it  looked  like  that  of  a  marble 
statue. 

"Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "our  brother  of  Anjoul  Will 
he  not  weary  of  playing  for  the  crown  with  the  heads  of 
others?" 

"  Long  live  Monseigneur  le  Duo  d'Anjou  1 "  cried  all  the 
assembly. 

Franijois  grew  even  paler  than  before. 

"  Fear  nothing,  monseigneur,"  said  Henri  de  Guise ;  "  this 
chapel  has  no  echo,  and  the  doors  are  well  closed." 

"Good  precaution,"  said  Chicot  to  himself. 

"Brethren,"  said  the  Comte  de  Monsoreau,  "his  High- 
ness wishes  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  assembly." 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  cried  all,  unanimouBly.  "  Let  him  speak ; 
we  are  listening." 

The  Lorraine  princes  turned  to  the  Duo  d'Anjou  and 
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bowed.  The  duke  leaned  oq  the  arms  of  his  stall  and 
seemed  about  to  fall. 

"Gentlemen,"  ho  said,  in  a  voice  so  trembling  that  his 
first  words  coiild  soarcelybe  heard, — ■'gentlemen,  I  believe 
that  God,  who  ofteo  appears  insensible  and  deaf  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  keeps,  on  the  contrary,  his  piercing 
eyes  constantly  fiied  on  ua,  and  remains  thus  apparently 
silent  and  inditferent  only  to  remedy,  by  some  ^eat  blow, 
the  disorders  caused  by  the  foolish  ambitions  of  men." 

The  beginning  of  the  duke's  speech  was,  like  his  char- 
acter, decidedly  obscure;  therefore,  before  showing  blama 
or  approval,  each  one  waited  for  a  little  more  light  to  bs 
throwD  on  his  Highness's  thoughts.  The  duke  now  con- 
tinued, in  a  firmer  voice;  — 

"I,  too,  have  cast  a  glance  upon  the  world;  and  being 
unable  to  see  it  all  at  one  look,  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  France. 
What  did  I  see  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  The  holy  reli- 
gion of  Christ  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  the  tme 
servants  of  God  scattered  and  proscribed.  Then  I  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  abyss,  open  twenty  years  by  the  heresies 
which  sap  all  beliefs,  under  pretest  of  reaching  God  more 
surely,  and  my  Eoul,  like  that  of  the  prophet,  has  been  full 
of  grief." 

A  murmur  of  approval  was  heard.  The  duke  had  ex. 
pressed  his  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Church.  It 
waa  almost  a  declaration  of  war  to  those  who  made  the 
■Church  suffer. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  profound  affliction,"  continued  the 
prince.  "  I  heard  that  several  noble  and  pious  gentlemen, 
devoted  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  were  trying  to  con- 
solidate the  shaken  altars.  I  looked  around  me,  and  I 
thought  I  was  present  at  the  last  judgment,  and  that  God 
had  separated  into  two  bodies  the  damned  and  the  elect, 
I  shrank  in  horror  from  the  former,  and  turned  to  the  elect. 
into  whose  arms  I  rushed.     Brethren,  I  am  here." 
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"Amen,"  said  Chicot,  in  a  low  voice,  but  this  was  a  use- 
lesH  precaution.  He  might  have  answered  aloud,  and  his 
voice  would  not  have  been  heard  in  the  midst  of  the 
applause  and  aocla  mat  ions  that  filled  the  church.  The 
three  Lorraine  princes  who  had  given  the  signal  for  tliis 
manifestation  allowed  it  to  die  away;  then  the  cardinal, 
who  stood  nearest  the  duke,  approached  him  and  said,  — 

"  You  have  come  among  ua  of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 

"Of  my  own  free  will,  monsieur." 

"  Who  instracted  you  in  the  holy  mystery  ?  " 

"Hy  friend,  M.  le  Comte  de  Monsorean,  —  a  man  zealous 
for  religion." 

"Now,"  said  the  Duo  de  Guise,  —  "now  that  your  High- 
ness la  one  of  us,  have  the  kindness,  monseigneur,  to  tell 
us  what  you  intend  to  do  for  the  good  of  the  League." 

"  I  intend  to  serve  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  in  all  its  demands,"  replied  the  neophyte. 

"  Ventre  de  bielie!  "  said  Chicot ;  "  upon  my  soul,  these 
people  are  great  fools  to  hide  themselves  in  order  to  say 
these  things.  'Why  do  they  not  simply  projjose  this  to 
King  Henri  IIL,  my  illustrious  master  ?  Ail  this  would 
suit  him  admirably.  Processions,  macerations,  extirpations 
of  heresies,  as  in  Kome ;  fagots  and  auto-da-fes,  as  in  Flan- 
ders and  Spain,  —  why,  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  that 
good  prince  have  children !  Corbaiuf!  I  am  tempted  to 
leave  my  confessional  and  present  myself  in  turn,  this  dear 
Due  d'Anjou  has  stirred  my  heart  so  deeply.  Continue, 
worthy  brother  of  his  Majesty ;  noble  imbecile,  continue !  " 
And  the  duke,  as  if  sensible  of  the  encouragement,  did 
continue, 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  interests  of  religion  are  not  the 
only  object  that  gentlemen  should  have  in  view.  As  for 
me,  I  had  another." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Chicot.  "  I,  too,  am  a  gentleman,  so  it  inter- 
ests me.     Speak  on,  D'Anjon,  speak  on  I  " 
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"  Monseigneur,  we  are  liatenio^  most  attentively  to  your 
Highness,"  said  the  Cardiaal  de  Guise. 

"  And  our  hearts  throb  with  hope  as  we  listen,"  said 
M.  de  Mayenne, 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  explain  myself,"  said  the  Dae  d' Anjoii, 
peering  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  chapel,  to  ascertain  if 
his  words  would  be  heard  by  any  but  those  worthy  of  listen- 
ing to  them.  M.  de  Monsoreau  understood  the  prince's 
fears,  and  reassured  him  by  a  most  significant  smile  and 
glance. 

'■  Now,  when  a  gentleman  has  thought  of  what  he  owes  to 
Ood,"  continued  the  Due  d'Anjou,  involuntarily  lowering 
his  voice,  "  he  thinks  of  his  —  " 

"  Parbltu  !  of  bis  king,"  whispered  Chicot.  "  That  is 
well  known." 

"  Of  his  country,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  And  he  asks 
himself  if  it  really  enjoys  all  the  honor  and  all  the  prosperity 
which  should  be  its  share ;  for  a  good  gentleman  draws  bia 
advantages  first  from  God,  and  then  from  his  country," 

Tbe  assembly  applauded  vigorously. 

'*  Eh  I "  said  Chicot,  "  but  where  la  the  king  in  all  this  ? 
No  one  speaks  of  this  poor  monarch,  — and  I  who  believed 
they  always  said  what  is  written  on  the  pyramid  of  Juvisy, 
'  Ood,  the  king,  and  the  ladies ' !  " 

"  I  aak  myself,"  pursned  the  Due  d'Anjou,  whose  high 
cheek-bones  were  gradually  reddening  nnder  the  effect  of 
feverish  excitement,  —  "I  ask  myself  if  my  country 
enjoys  the  peace  and  happiness  deserved  by  this  beautiful 
land  of  France,  and  I  see  with  grief  that  it  does  not. 
Indee<l,  brethren,  the  State  is  torn  asunder  by  different 
wills  and  factions,  each  as  powerful  w  the  other,  while  the 
supreme  head,  weak,  and  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  it  should 
rule  over  everything  for  the  good  of  the  people,  only 
remembers  this  royal  principal  at  capricious  intervals,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  rare  acts  of  energy  do  not  pro- 
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mote  the  public  good.  We  must  attribute  this  miBfortune 
to  the  fatal  destiny  of  France  or  to  the  wilful  blindness  of 
its  chief.  But,  though  we  may  be  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
cause,  or  only  suspect  it,  the  evil  is  none  the  less  real ;  and 
I  accuse  certain  false  friends  of  the  king,  rather  than  the 
king  himself,  of  the  crimes  committed  by  France  against 
religion.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as  a  good  servant  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  throne,  I  unite  with  those  who  seek,  by 
every  means,  the  extinction  of  heresy,  and  the  ruin  of  per- 
fidious counsellors.  This  is  what  I  mean  to  do  for  the 
League  by  joining  with  you." 

"  Oh,  oh  1 "  murmured  Chicot,  in  amazement.  "  He  is 
showing  himself  in  his  true  colors;  and  he  is  not  an  ass,  as  I 
thought  at  first,  but  a  fox." 

This  discourse  of  the  Duo  d'Anjou's,  which  may  have 
appeared  a  little  long  to  our  readers,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  had  so  greatly  interested  the  spectators  that  the 
greater  number  had  drawn  nearer  the  prince,  not  to  lose  a 
syllable  of  what  he  said.  As  the  sense  of  the  words  grew 
plainer,  his  voice  became  lower.  The  sight  was  a  curious 
one.  The  assistants,  who  numbered  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
with  their  hoods  thrown  baek,  uncovering  faces  on  which 
were  stamped  intelligence,  boldness,  and  curiosity,  were 
grouped  together  under  the  only  lamp  that  lit  up  this  scene. 
Great  shadows  filled  the  other  portions  of  the  building,  and 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  scene  enacted  on  a  single 
point. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group  shone  the  pale  face  of  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  with  his  deep,  sunken  eyes,  and  his  ghastly  smile, 
which  resembled  the  grin  of  a  skull. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Dae  de  Guise,  "  in  thanking  your 
Highness  for  the  words  you  have  just  uttered,  I  will  say 
that  you  are  surrounded  by  men  devoted,  not  only  to  the 
principles  yon  profess,  but  to  the  person  of  your  Royal 
Highness  i  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting  should  couvinoe  you." 
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The  Duo  d'Anjoa  bowed,  and  as  lie  raised  bis  head,  he 
threw  ttn  uneasy  glance  upon  the  aasembly. 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Cbioot,  *'  if  I  am  uot  mistaken,  all 
that  has  taken  place  la  but  the  preface  to  a  more  important 
action  yet  to  come." 

"  Mouse igneur,"  said  the  cardinal,  who  had  observed  the 
prince's  glance,  "  if  your  Highness  felt  any  fear,  the  names 
of  those  here  present  should  reassure  you.  Here  is  M.  le 
GoDverneur  d'Aunis,  M.  d'Kntragues  the  younger,  M.  de 
Ribeirac,  and  M.  de  Livarot,  gentlemen  whom  your  High- 
ness doubtless  knows,  and  who  are  as  brave  as  they  are 
loyal.  Here  are,  also,  M.  de  Castillon,  M.  le  Baron  de 
Lusignan,  iiM,  Cructi  and  Leclerc,  all  firm  supporters  of 
your  Highness,  and  ready  to  march  under  your  guidance  to 
the  emancipation  of  religion  and  the  throne.  We  shall 
gratefully  receive  the  orders  you  will  please  to  give  us." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  pride. 
These  proud  Guises,  whom  no  one  could  bend,  spoke  of 
obeying. 

The  Duo  de  Mayenne  resumed :  — 

"  You  are,  by  your  birth  and  your  wisdom,  the  natural 
head  of  the  Holy  League,  monseigneur ;  and  we  muat  learn 
from  yon  what  should  be  our  conduct  with  reference  to 
those  false  friends  of  the  king  whom  you  mentioned  just 
now." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,"  replied  the  prince,  with  that 
sort  of  feverish  excitement  which  in  weak  natures  takes 
the  place  of  courage.  "  When  parasitic  or  poisonous  plants 
grow  in  a  field,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a  rich 
harvest,  we  uproot  them.  The  king  is  surrounded  not  by 
friends  but  by  courtiers  who  ruin  him,  and  cause  a  per- 
petual scandal  throughout  France  and  Christendom." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  in  a  gloomy  tone. 

"Besides,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "these  courtiers  pre- 
vent us,  who  are  his  Majesty's  true  friends,  from  apiiroachiug 
ttitn  as  oar  birth  &nd  position  would  entitle  us  to  do." 
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"  Let  ua  leave  the  care  of  serving  God  to  the  common 
leaguers,  —  to  those  of  the  first  League,"  sudclehly  said  the 
Due  de  Mayenue.  "  In  serving  God,  they  will  serve  those 
who  speak  to  them  of  God.  We  attend  to  our  business. 
Certain  men  are  in  our  way;  they  defy  us,  insult  us,  and 
continually  fail  in  their  respect  to  the  prince,  whom  we 
honor  the  most,  and  who  is  our  chief." 

A  slight  Sush  mounted  to  the  Due  d'Anjou's  brow. 

'■  Let  us  destroy,"  continued  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  —  "  let 
us  destroy  to  the  very  last  one,  that  accursed  race  whom 
the  king  is  forever  enriching  at  our  expense,  and  let  each 
one  of  us  undertake  to  remove  one  of  them.  There  are 
thirty  of  ua  here ;  let  us  count  them," 

"This  is  wisely  thought  out,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
"and  you  have  already  done  your  task,  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"  What  is  done,  does  not  count,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Yet,  you  must  leave  some  to  us,  monseigneur,"  said 
D'Entragues,     "1  shall  take  charge  of  Quflus." 

"  I,  of  Maugiron,"  said  Livarot 

"  And  I,  of  Schomberg,"  said  Ribeirao. 

"Well,  well,"  repeated  the  duke,  "and  we  have  still 
Bussy,  my  brave  Bussy,  who  will  rid  us  of  a  few." 

"  So  will  we !  "  cried  all  the  leaguers. 

M.  de  Monsoreau  advanced. 

"Ah,  ah,"  said  Chioot,  who,  seeing  how  things  were 
turning,  no  longer  laughed,  "  here  is  the  master  of  the 
hounds,  wlio  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  spoils." 

Chicot  was  mistaken. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "  I  ask  for  a 
moment's  silence.  We  are  resolute  men,  and  we  fear  to 
speak  openly  to  each  other.  We  are  intelligent  men  stopped 
on  the  way  by  silly  scruples.  Come,  gentlemen,  a  little 
courage,  a  little  boldness,  a  little  frankness.  We  are  not 
really  concerned  about  the  king's  favorites,  or  about  the 
difficulty  we  find  in  approaching  his  Majesty." 


"Iiideedl"  aaid  Chicot,  opening  wide  his  eyes  in  the 
depths  of  his  oonfesaioual,  and  holding  his  left  hand  to  his 
ear  not  to  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said.  "  Indeed  ]  Make 
haste;  lam  waiting." 

"  What  concerns  us,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the  connt,  "  ib 
the  impossibility  to  act  It  is  the  royalty  which  is  given  to 
us,  and  which  is  not  acceptable  to  the  French  nobility ;  lita- 
nies, despotism,  powerlesaness,  and  orgies;  prodigalities  for 
ffltes  which  are  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe;  parsimo- 
niousness  for  all  that  concerns  war  and  arts.  Such  conduct 
is  not  weakness  nor  ignorance,  gentlemen ;  it  is  madness." 

A  death-like  silence  followed  these  words  of  the  master 
of  the  hounds.  The  impression  was  all  the  deeper  that 
each  man  was  saying  to  himself  what  had  just  been  spoken 
aloud ;  and  each  one  therefore  started  as  at  the  echo  of  his 
own  voice,  and  was  startled  to  see  bow  entirely  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  the  orator. 

a.  de  Monsoreau,  who  felt  that  this  silence  was  only  due 
to  an  excess  of  approbation,  continued :  — 

"  Must  we  live  under  a  mad,  inert,  and  indolent  king,  at 
the  moment  when  Spain  is  lighting  its  stakes,  when 
Germany  is  awakening  the  old  hcresiarchs  sleeping  in  the 
cloisters,  when  England  with  her  inflexible  policy  cuts 
down  beads  and  thoughts  ?  All  other  nations  are  working 
gloriously  at  something.  We  are  asleep.  Gentlemen,  —  for- 
give me  for  saying  it  before  a  great  prince  who  will  perhaps 
blame  my  temerity,  for  he  has  the  prejudice  of  family,  — 
gentlemen,  for  the  past  font  years  we  have  not  been 
governed  by  a  king,  but  by  a  monk  1  " 

At  these  words  the  explosion,  cleverly  prepared  and  for 
the  last  hour  held  in  check  by  the  chiefs,  burst  forth  so 
violently  that  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  these 
fanatics  the  cold  and  wise  calculators  of  the  preceding 
soena 

"Down  with  the  Valoial"  they  cried.     "Down  with 
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Brother  Henri !  Give  ub  a  gentleman  prince,  a  knightly 
king,  a  tyrant,  if  necessary,  but  not  a  monk ! " 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  I "  hypocritically  said  the  Due 
d'Anjou.  "  I  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my  brother,  who  is 
mistaken,  or  rather,  deceived.  Let  me  hope,  gentlemen, 
that  our  wise  remonstrances,  that  the  efficacious  interven- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  League,  will  bring  him  back  into 
the  right  path." 

"  Hiss,  serpent,  hisa  1  "  said  Chicot, 

" Monseigneur,"  replied  the  Due  de  Guise,  "your  High- 
ness has  perhaps  heard  a  little  too  soon  the  sincere 
expression  of  thought  of  the  association.  No,  this  is  no 
longer  a  league  against  the  Bearnese,  a  scareci-ow  for  fools ; 
this  is  no  league  to  sustain  the  church,  which  ia  quite 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  alone.  The  object,  gentlemen, 
is  to  draw  the  nobility  of  France  from  the  abject  position 
in  which  it  is  now  placed.  Too  long  have  we  been 
restrained  by  respect  for  your  Highneaa.  The  well  known 
love  you  bear  to  your  family  has  forced  us  too  long  to 
dissimulation.  Now  that  all  has  been  revealed  to  you, 
monseigneur,  your  Highness  will  witness  the  real  assembly 
of  the  League,  of  which  this  was  only  the  prelude." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  le  Duo  ? "  asked  the 
prince,  thrilled  with  emotion  and  ambition. 

"  Monseigneur."  continued  the  Due  de  Guise,  "  we  have 
assembled,  as  M.  de  Monsoreau  has  just  judiciously  ob- 
served, not  to  discuss  worn  out  questions  of  theory,  but 
to  act  with  vigor.  ^Ve  choose  to-day  a  chief  capable  of 
honoring  and  enriching  the  nobility  of  France;  and  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Franks  to  give  a  suitable 
present  to  the  chief  they  had  chosen,  let  us  oSer  one 
to  the  chief  we  have  given  ourselves  —  " 

All  hearts  were  beating,  but  less  so,  however,  than  the 
Due  d'Anjou's.  Yet  he  remained  silent  and  motionless,  and 
his  palor  alone  betrayed  hia  emotion. 
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"  Qeatlemen,"  continued  ibe  duke  taking  from  the  stall 
behind  him,  a  rather  heavy  object,  which  he  raised  in  his 
hands,  —  "  gentlemen,  here  is  the  present  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  assembly,  I  lay  at  the  prince's  feet," 

"  A.  crown  I "  cried  the  duke,  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
"Acrovu  to  me,  gentlemen!" 

"Long  live  Francois  III.,"  unanimously  cried  the  com- 
pact group  of  gentlemen,  who  had  drawn  their  swords. 

"I  —  I !  "  murmured  the  duke,  trembling  at  once  with 
joy  and  terror ;  "  I !  It  is  impossible  I  My  brother  is 
still  living;  my  brother  is  tlie  ajiointed  of  God." 

"We  depose  him,"  said  the  duke,  "while  waiting  for 
Ood  to  sanction,  by  bis  death,  the  election  we  have  just 
made;  or  rather,  while  waiting  until  one  of  his  subjects, 
wearied  of  tliis  inglorious  reign,  should  anticipate  this 
justice  by  poison  or  a  dagger." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke  more  feebly,  — "  gentlemen  ! " 

"  Monseigueur,"  now  said  the  cardinal,  "  here  is  our 
answer  to  the  scruple  your  Highness  has  but  now  so  nobly 
expressed :  Henri  III.  was  the  anointed  of  God,  but  we  have 
deposed  him ;  he  is  no  longer  the  elected  one  of  God  aa 
you  will  be,  monseigneur.  Here  is  a  temple  as  venerable 
aa  that  of  Kheiros,  for  here  have  lain  the  relics  of  Saint 
Genevieve,  patron  saint  of  Paris ;  here  was  buried  the  body 
of  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king.  Well,  monseignenr,  in 
ihis  holy  temple,  before  the  statue  of  the  true  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  I,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
Churcli,  who  hope  with  just  ambition  to  become  some  day 
its  head,  I  tell  you  this,  monacigneur :  Here  is  some  holy 
oil  Bent  by  Pope  Gregory  XHI.  to  replace  the  chrism. 
Appoint  your  future  Archbishop  of  Bbeims,  appoint  your 
constable,  and  in  one  instant  you  will  be  the  consecrated 
king,  and  your  brother  Henri  will  be  the  usurper,  if  he 
does  not  surrender  the  throne  to  yon.  Child,  light  the 
tapers  on  the  altar." 
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At  the  same  moment  the  altar-boy,  who  was  evidently 
expecting  this  order,  came  out  of  the  vestry-room  with  a 
lighter  in  his  hand,  and  within  one  instant  fifty  torches 
were  blazing  in  the  chancel. 

Then  were  seen  on  the  altar  a  mitre  glittering  with 
precious  stones  aad  a  large  sword  with  ^eur-de-/w.  It  was 
the  archbishop's  mitre  and  the  sword  of  the  constable. 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  from  the  darkness, 
which  had  not  lieen  entirely  dispelled  by  the  lighting  of 
the  torches,  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  Veni  Creator 
pealed  forth. 

This  little  incident,  prepared  by  the  three  Lorraine 
princes,  and  which  the  Ihie  d'Anjou  himself  did  not  expect, 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  those  present.  The  coura- 
geous felt  their  hearts  swell  within  their  breasts,  and  even 
the  weak  felt  strong. 

The  Due  d'Anjou  raised  his  head  and  with  a  firmer 
hand  and  step  than  might  have  been  expected,  he  walked 
straight  to  the  altar,  took  the  sword  in  his  right,  the 
mitre  tn  his  left  hand,  and  walking  to  the  duke  and 
the  cardinal,  who  expected  this  double  honor,  he  placed  the 
mitre  on  the  head  of  the  former,  and  girt  the  sword  on 
the  latter.  Unanimous  applause  greeted  this  decisive 
action,  all  the  more  unexpected  as  the  prince's  irresolute 
character  was  well  known. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke  to  those  present,  "  give 
your  names  to  M.  de  Mayenne,  grand  master  of  France. 
On  the  day  when  1  shall  be  king,  you  will  all  be  knights 
of  the  order." 

The  applause  increased,  aad  the  spectators  came  one  by 
one  to  give  their  names  to  M.  de  Mayenne. 

"  Mordieu  I "  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
the  blue  ribljon,  and  to  think  that  I  deprive  myself  of  it  I " 

"  Now  to  the  altar,  sire,"  said  the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

"M.    de     Monsoreau,     my     captain-colonel,    MM.    de 
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Ribeirac  and  d'Entragues  ray  captains,  M.  de  Livarot  my 
lieutenaDt  of  the  guards,  take  in  the  chancel  the  places 
to  which  you  are  entitled  by  your  rank." 

Each  one  of  those  who  hod  just  been  appointed  took  the 
place  that  would  have  been  assigned  to  biu  iu  the  real 
ceremony  of  a  coronation. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  addressing  the  rest  of  the 
assembly,  "you  may  all  ask  me  a  boon,  and  I  shall  try  to 
satisfy  all," 

During  that  time  the  cardinal  bod  passed  behind  the 
tabernacle  and  donned  the  pontifical  ornaments.  Ue  soon 
reappeared  with  the  holy  oil,  which  he  placed  on  the  altar. 
Ue  then  made  a  sign  to  the  choir-boy,  to  bring  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  cross.  The  cardinal  took  them 
both,  laid  the  cross  on  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and  extended 
them  to  the  Due  d'Anjuu,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  them. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Qod,  "  said  the  duke,  "  I  promise 
my  people  to  maintain  and  honor  our  holy  religion,  as 
befits  the  very  Chriatain  king  and  eldest  son  of  the 
Church.    May  God  and  his  holy  Gospels  stand  me  in  aid ! " 

"  Amen  I "  replied  all  the  spectators. 

"  Amen ! "  repeated  a  kind  of  echo,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  depths  of  the  church. 

The  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  performing,  as  we  have  said, 
the  functions  of  constable,  went  up  to  the  altar,  depositing 
his  sword  before  the  tabernacle,  where  it  was  blessed  by 
the  cardinal.  The  latter  then  drew  it  from  the  scabbard, 
and  taking  it  by  the  blade  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
took  it  by  the  hilt. 

"  Sire,"  said  ho,  "  take  this  sword,  which  is  given  to  you 
with  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  may  you,  with  its  help  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  resist  all  your  enemies 
and  protect  and  defend  the  holy  Church  and  the  kingdom 
which  is  confided  to  you.  Take  this  sword,  by  the  aid  of 
which  you  may  exercise  justice,  protect  the  widows  and 
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orphans,  repress  all  disorders,  and,  covered  with  glory  and 
virtues,  may  you  deserve  to  reign  with  Him  whose  image 
you  are  oq  earth,  and  who  reigus  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  eternity  to  come." 

The  duke  lowered  the  sword  so  that  the  point  touched 
the  ground,  and  after  having  offered  it  to  God,  he  returned 
it  to  the  Due  de  Guise.  The  choir-boy  then  brought  a 
cushion,  which  he  placed  before  the  Due  d'Anj'ou,  who 
knelt  upon  it. 

The  cardinal  then  opened  the  little  silver-gilt  box,  and 
with  the  point  of  a  gold  needle  he  drew  from  it  a  particle 
of  the  holy  oil,  which  he  put  on  the  paten  ;  then  holding 
the  paten  in  his  left  hand,  he  said  two  prayers  over  the 
duke.  After  which,  taking  the  chrism  on  his  thumbs,  he 
drew  a  cross  on  the  top  of  the  duke's  head,  saying :  — 

"Ungo  te  in  regem  de  oleo  sanctificato,  in  nomine  Patria 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  aancti." 

The  choir-boy  then  wiped  it  off  almost  immediately  with 
a  gold-embroidered  handkerchief. 

At  this  moment  the  cardinal  took  the  crown  in  both 
hands  and  held  it  above  without  placing  it  on  the  prince's 
bead.  The  Due  de  Guise  and  the  Due  de  Mayenne  imme- 
diately approached  and  supported  the  crown,  one  on  either 
side.  Finally,  the  cardinal,  holding  it  only  with  his  left 
band,  blessed  the  prince  with  his  right  hand,  and  said,  — 

"  God  crowns  thee  with  the  crown  of  glory  and  justice." 

Then  placing  it  on  the  prince's  head :  — 

"Receive  this  crown,"  he  said,  "in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat." 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  pale  and  trembling,  felt  the  crown 
rest  on  his  head,  and  instinctively  raised  his  hand  to  it 
The  choir-boy  touched  the  bell,  and  all  those  present 
bowed  their  heads,  but  they  immediately  raised  them, 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  cried,  "  Long  live  King 
Francis  III.  1 " 
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"Sire,"  Bajd  the  cardinal  to  the  Due  d'Anjon,  "from 
this  day  you  reign  over  France,  crowned  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xin.  himself,  whose  representative  I  am." 

"  Ventre  de  hiche  !  "  said  Chicot,  "  what  a  pity  I  have  not 
the  king's  evil." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  rising,  proud  and 
majestio,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  names  of  the  thir^ 
gentlemen  who  first  thought  me  worthy  of  reigning  over 
them;  and  now  farewell,  gentlemen.  May  God  watob 
over  and  protect  you  !  " 

The  cardinal  bowed,  as  did  the  Duo  de  Guise ;  but  Chicot, 
who  could  see  them  sideways,  saw  the  two  Lorraine  princes 
exchange  a  mocking  smile,  while  the  Due  de  Mayenne 
escorted  the  new  king. 

"  Ouaia  !  "  said  the  Gascon,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  tbia, 
and  of  what  use  is  the  game  where  every  one  cheats  ?  " 

During  that  time  the  Diic  d'Anjou  had  reached  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  crypt,  and  he  soon  disappeared  in  the  gloom 
of  the  subterranean  church,  followed  by  all  the  actors  in 
this  Boene  sare  the  three  brothers,  who  entered  the  vestry- 
room  while  the  brother  doorkeeper  extinguished  the  tapers 
on  the  altar. 

The  choir-boy  closed  the  crypt  behind  them,  and  the 
church  remained  lighted  only  by  that  one  lamp,  whieh 
seemed  a  symbol  unknown  to  the  masses,  and  understood 
only  by  the  select  few  of  some  mysterious  initiation. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

HOW   CHICOT,  EXPECTIKO   TO   tKAEN  HTBTORY, 
UBNBALOOT    INSTEAD. 

Chicot  rose  from  his  confessional  to  stretoh  his  stiifened 
limbs.  As  he  had  every  reason  to  think  that  this  scene  was 
the  final  one,  and  as  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  was  anxious  to  settle  his  plans  for  the  reniainder  of  the 
night  But  to  his  great  surprise,  after  they  lieard  the 
key  turn  twice  in  the  door  leading  to  the  crypt,  the  three 
Lorraine  princes  came  out  of  the  vestry-room ;  only  this 
time  they  had  discarded  their  monastic  garb  and  resumed 
their  usual  dress.  As  he  saw  them  reappear,  the  boy  burst 
into  such  a  joyoua,  merry  peal  of  laughter  that  Chicot 
caught  the  contagion  and  laughed  too.  without  knowing 
why.  The  Due  de  Mayenne  quickly  approached  the  stair- 
case, 

"  Do  not  laugh  so  loud,  sister,"  said  he ;  "  they  have 
hardly  left,  and  they  might  hear  you." 

"  Hia  sister  1 "  said  Chicot,  going  from  surprise  to  surprise. 
"  Does  this  little  monk  happen  to  be  a  woman  7  " 

In  fact,  the  novice  now  threw  back  his  hood  and  uncov- 
ered the  wittiest  and  most  charming  woman's  face  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  ever  traced  on  canvas,  and  yet  he 
painted  the  Mona  Lisa. 

There  were  black  eyes,  sparkling  with  mischief,  but 
which,  when  their  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  ebony 
circle  enlarged,  assumed  an  almost  terrible  espression  from 
their  very  seriousness ;  a  small  red  mouth,  a  little  straight 
nose  of  the  most  regular  design,  and  finally  a  rounded  chin 
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terminated  the  perfect  oval  of  a  rather  pale  face,  further 
aocentuated  by  two  slender  arched  eyebrows. 

Tbia  was  MM.  de  Guise's  sister,  Madame  de  Montpensier, 
^a  dangerous  Biren,  clever  in  dissimulating  beneath  the 
thick  monk's  robe  the  greatly  reproached  imperfection  of 
one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  inele- 
gant curve  of  her  right  leg,  which  made  her  slightly 
lame.  Thanks  to  these  imperfections,  the  soul  of  a  demon 
inhabited  this  body  to  ^hich  God  had  given  the  head 
of  an  angel. 

Chicot  recognized  her,  for  he  had  seen  her  twenty  times 
pay  her  court  to  Queen  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  her  cousin; 
and  a  great  mystery  was  revealed  to  him  by  her  presence, 
and  that  of  her  three  brothers,  who  remained  after  all  the 
others  had  left. 

"  Ah,  my  brother  the  cardinal,"  said  the  duchees,  in  a 
spasm  of  mirth,  "  what  a  holy  man  you  make,  and  how 
well  you  speak  of  God !  I  was  frightened  for  one  moment, 
and  thought  you  were  taking  things  seriously  ;  and  he  let 
himself  be  greased  and  crowned.  Oh,  how  ugly  he  looked 
beneath  that  crown  I " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  duke,  "  we  have  what  we  wished, 
and  Francis  can  no  longer  withdraw.  That  Monsorean, 
who  no  doubt  concealed  some  dark  plan,  carried  the  matter 
80  far  that  we  are  now  sure  he  wilt  not  abandon  us  as  he 
did  La  Itlole  and  Coconnas,  half  way  to  the  scaSold." 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  said  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  "  that  is  a  road 
that  princes  of  our  race  do  not  easily  travel,  and  it  will 
always  be  shorter  to  go  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Abbey  of 
Sainte-Genevieve  than  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  the  Place 
de  Grive." 

Chicot  understood  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  had  been  laughed 
at;  and  as  he  cordially  detested  that  prince,  he  would 
willingly  have  thanked  the  Guises  for  this  mystification 
and  embraced  them,  with  the  exception  of  Mayeone,  in 
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place  of  whom  he  would  give  double  share  to  Madame  de 
Montpensier. 

"  Let  us  return  to  business,  ^ntlemen,"  said  the  cardinal. 
" Is  everything  well  closed?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  answer  for  that,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  besides, 
I  can  go  and  see." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  duke;  "you  must  be  tired,  my  dear 
little  choir-boy." 

"  Faith,  no !     This  is  too  amusing." 

"  Mayenne,  you  aay  he  is  here  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

«  Yes." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him." 

"  I  stiould  think  not  j  he  is  hidden." 

"Where?" 

"  In  a  confessional." 

These  words  rang  in  Chicot's  ears  like  the  hundred  thou- 
sand trumpets  of  the  apocalypse. 

"  Who  can  be  hidden  in  a  confessional  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self, twisting  in  his  box.  "  Ventre  de  biehe  I  I  see  only 
myself." 

"Then  he  has  seen  and  heard  everything?"  asked  the 
duke, 

"  No  matter.    Does  he  not  belong  to  us  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  to  me,  Mayenne,"  said  the  duke. 

Mayenne  went  down  the  steps  of  the  chancel,  looked 
around,  and  directed  his  footsteps  straight  to  the  confes- 
sional occupied  by  our  Gascon.  Chicot  was  brave,  but  this 
time  his  teeth  chattered,  and  a  cold  perspiration  gathered 
on  his  brow. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  to  himself,  trying  to  extricate  his  sword 
from  the  folds  of  his  dress,  "  I  don't  wish  to  die  like  a 
rascal  in  this  box.  Let  us  go  to  meet  death,  ventre  de  biehe  ! 
And  since  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  shall  at  least  kill  him 
before  I  die." 

And  to  put  his  daring  plan  into  exeoation,  Chicot,  who 
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had  finally  found  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  had  already  placed 
his  band  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  when  the  voice  of  the 
duchess  was  heard. 

"  Not  iu  that  one,  Mayenne,"  said  she,  "  not  in  that  one  I 
In  the  other  one,  way  back,  to  the  left." 

"  Ah,  very  well,"  said  the  duko  who  had  already  extended 
his  hand  towards  Chicot's  oonfessional,  and  who,  following 
his  sister's  indicaticns,  made  at  oni;e  for  the  o]>posite  one. 

"  Ouf!  "  said  the  Gascon,  breathing  a  sigh  which  Gorenftot 
might  have  envied  hiin,  "  it  was  time ;  but  who  the  devil 
18  in  the  other  one  ?  " 

"  Come  out,  Maltre  Nicolas  David,"  eaid  Afayenne ;  "  we 
are  alone." 

"  Here  I  am,  monaeigneur,"  said  a  man,  stepping  out  of 
the  confessionaL 

"  Good  I "  said  the  Gascon.  "  You  were  wanting  at  the  f6te, 
Haltre  Nicolas.  I  was  looking  everywhere  for  you ;  and 
now,  at  the  moment  when  I  had  given  you  up,  1  find  you." 

"  You  saw  and  beard  everything,  did  you  not  ?  "  said  the 
Due  de  Guise. 

"  I  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  has  taken  place ;  and  be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  forget  one  detail,  monscigneur." 

"You  can  therefore  report  everything  to  the  envoy  of 
his  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ?"a8ked  Le  lialafr^. 

"  Everything,  without  any  omissions." 

"Now,  my  brother  Mayenne  tells  me  that  you  have  done 
wonders  for  us.     Let  us  hear." 

The  duchess  and  cardinal  drew  nearer  from  cnriosity. 
Tbe  three  Lorraine  princes  and  their  sister  now  formed  a 
single  group.  Nicolas  David  stood  three  paces  further,  in 
the  full  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  I  have  done  as  I  promised,  monseigneur,"  said  Nicolas 
David.  "  I  have  found  tbe  means  of  placing  you,  without 
opposition,  on  the  throne  of  France." 

"  They  too  1 "  cried  Chicot  "  Ah,  so  every  one  covets  the 
throne  of  France.     Good  luck  to  the  last" 
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We  Bee  that  our  good  Chicot's  spirits  had  risen  again. 
This  mirth  was  due  to  three  causes.  First,  he  had  uaex- 
peetedly  escaped  a  great  danger ;  then  he  had  discovered  a 
good  conspiracy ;  finally,  in  this  good  conspiracy  he  found 
the  means  o£  ruining  his  two  greatest  enemies,  —  the  Ihic 
de  Mayenne  and  Nicolas  David. 

"Dear  Gorenflot,"  he  murmured,  when  all  these  ideas 
were  finally  arranged  in  his  head,  "what  a  supper  I  shall 
pay  you  to-morrow  for  the  loan  of  your  gown  ! " 

"  And  if  the  usurpation  ia  too  flagrant,  let  us  dispense 
with  this  means,"  said  Henri  de  Guise,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
hare  against  me  all  the  kings  of  Christendom  who  are  there 
by  divine  right." 

"  I  bethought  me  of  this  scrapie  of  Monseigneur's,"  said 
the  lawyer,  bowing  to  the  duke,  and  looking  at  the  trium- 
virate with  a  calm  glance.  "I  am  not  only, clever  in 
the  art  of  feucing,  monseigneur,  as  my  enemies  may  have 
said,  to  deprive  me  of  your  confidence.  Having  studied  law 
and  theology,  I  consulted,  as  every  good  lawyer  should  do, 
the  annals  and  decrees  which  give  weight  to  my  assertion 
in  our  habits  of  succession  to  the  thrrjue.  "We  win  all  by 
gaining  lawful  right;  and  I  have  discovered,  gentlemen. 
that  you  are  the  legitimate  heirs,  and  that  the  Valois  are 
only  a  parasitical  and  usurping  branch." 

The  confidence  with  which  Nicolas  David  uttered  this 
opening  speech,  gave  great  joy  to  Madame  de  Montpensier, 
greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  M.  de  Mayenne  and  of  the 
cardinal,  and  almost  caused  the  Duo  de  Guise's  severe  brow 
to  unbend. 

"  It  seemed  difBcnlt,  however,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  though  very  illustrious,  should  claim 
seniority  over  that  of  Valois." 

"  Yet  it  is  proved,  monseigneur,"  said  Majtre  Nicolas,  I'ais- 
ing  his  robe  to  draw  a  roll  of  parchment  from  his  wide 
hose,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  the  hilt  of  a  long 
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aword.  The  duke  took  the  parchment  from  Nicolas  Darid'a 
hands. 

"What  is  that?"  he  aaked. 

"The  genealogical  tree  of  the  hotue  of  Lorraine." 

"  Whose  stem  is  —  " 

"  C harl eniagne,  monseigneur." 

"Charlemagne!"  cried  the  three  brothers  in  a  tone  of 
incredulity,  which  was  not,  however,  exempt  from  a  certain 
satisfaction.  "  It  is  impossible.  The  first  duke  of  Lorraine 
was  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne's,  but  he  was  named 
Ranier,  and  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  great  emperor." 

"  Wait,  monseigneur,"  said  Nicolas.  "  You  understand 
that  I  have  not  chosen  one  of  those  questions  which  are 
settled  by  a  first  denial,  WTiat  yoa  need  is  a  good  lawsuit, 
which  will  last  a  long  time,  occupy  the  parliament  and  the 
people,  during  which  you  can  seduce,  not  the  people  who 
,  are  already  yours,  but  the  parliament.  See,  monseigneur, 
here  it  is :  Ranier,  first  duke  of  Lorraine,  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne.  Ouilbert,  bis  son,  contemporary  of  Louis  the 
Pious.  Henri,  son  of  Giulbert,  contemporary  of  Charles  the 
Bald." 

"  But,  —  "  said  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"A  little  patience,  monseigneur;  here  we  are.  Listen 
well.    Bonne  —  " 

"Yes."  said  the  duke,  "daughter  of  Ricln,  second  son  of 
Ranier." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  lawyer,  "  married  to  whom  ?  " 

"Bonue?" 

"Yes." 

"To  Charles  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  TV.,  king  of 
France." 

"To  Charles  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Louis  IV,,  king  of 
France,"  repeated  David.  "  Now  add :  brother  of  Lotbaire, 
despoiled  of  the  crown  of  France  by  the  usurper  Huguea 
Capet  over  Louis  V." 
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"  Oh,  oh  I "  exclaimed  the  Due  de  Mayeone  and  the  cardi- 
nal together. 

"Continue,"  said  Le  Balafr^;  "there  is  a  glimmer  in 
that" 

"  Now,  Charles  of  Lorraine  inherited  from  his  brother 
Lothaire  after  the  extinction  of  the  hitter's  race.  Now, 
Lothaire's  race  is  all  extinct;  therefore,  gentlemen,  you  are 
the  true  and  only  heirs  to  the  crown  of  France." 

"Mordieut"  said  Chicot,  "the animal  is  even  more  ven- 
omous than  I  thought." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  brother  ?  "  inquired  the  Due 
de  Mayenne  and  the  cardinal. 

"I  say,"  replied  Le  Balafr^,  "that  there  unfortunately 
exists  in  Francs  a  law,  called  the  Salic  law,  which  destroys 
all  our  olaima." 

"  This  is  where  I  expected  you,  monseigneur,"  cried  David, 
with  a  feeling  of  gratihed  pride.  "  What  is  the  iirst  example 
of  the  Salic  law  ?  " 

■'  The  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  exclusion  of 
Edward  of  England." 

"  What  is  the  date  of  this  accession  ?  " 

Le  Balafr^  searched  his  memory. 

"  1328,"  replied  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  Hugues 
Capet's  usurpation ;  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
extinction  of  Lothaire's  race.  Therefore,  your  ancestors 
had  had  a  right  to  the  throne  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  when  the  Salic  law  was  invented.  Now,  every  one 
knows  that  the  law  has  no  retrospective  action." 

"  You  are  a  clever  man,  Maltre  Nicolas  David,"  said  Le 
Balafr^,  looking  at  the  lawyer  with  an  admiration  which  was 
not  without  a  slight  mixture  of  contempt. 

"  That  is  very  ingenions,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  That  is  very  fine,"  said  Mayenne, 
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"  It  is  admirable,"  said  the  duchess.  •'  I  am  now  g  royal 
princess.  1  shall  take  no  oue  but  an  eiuperor  of  Germany 
as  a  husband." 

"My  Lord  God,"  said  Chicot,  "you  know  that  I  have 
never  made  but  one  prayer :  Ne  not  inducat  in  tentationem, 
at  libera  nos  ab  avoeatia." 

The  Due  de  Guise  bod  alone  remained  silent  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  enthusiasm, 

"  And  to  think  that  such  subterfuges  are  necessary  to  a 
man  like  me  1 "  he  murraui'ed.  "  To  think  that  before  they 
obey,  people  will  look  at  parchments  like  this  oue  instead  of 
reading  the  man's  nobility  in  the  glitter  of  his  eye  or  of  his 
sword." 

"  You  are  right,  Henri,  —  ten  times  right ;  and  if  they  only 
looked  at  the  face,  you  would  be  king  among  kings,  since 
the  other  princes,  they  say,  look  like  clowns  beside  you. 
But  the  essential  to  mount  the  throne  is.  a^  Maltre  Nicolas 
David  just  said,  a  good  lawsuit ;  and  when  we  have  reached 
there,  as  you  said  yourself,  our  escutcheon  must  bear  com- 
parison with  those  suspended  above  the  other  thrones  of 
Europe." 

"Then  this  genealogy  is  good,"  continued  Henri  de  Guise, 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  here  are  the  two  hundred  gold  crowns 
which  my  brother  Mayenne  asked  for  you,  Maitre  Nicolas 
David." 

"  And  here  are  two  hundred  more,"  said  the  cardinal  to 
the  lawyer,  who  smiled  with  pleasure  as  he  dropped  the 
gold  into  his  large  pockets,  "  for  the  new  mission  we  are 
about  to  confide  to  you." 

"  Speak,  monseigueur ;  I  am  entirely  at  your  Eminence's 
orders." 

"We  cannot  commission  you  to  carry  to  Rome,  to  our 
holy  father  Gregory  XIII.,  this  genealogy  to  which  he  must 
give  his  approbation.  Your  rank  is  too  humble  for  the 
doors  of  the  Vatioan  to  opea  before  yuu." 
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"Alae  !"  said  Nicolas  David;  "  I  have  a  great  heart,  it 
is  tnie,  but  I  am  of  lov>>ly  birth.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  been  a 
simple  gentleman  1 " 

"  Will  you  huah,  vagabond  ?  "  said  Chicot. 
"  But  you  are  not,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune.    We  are  therefore  obliged  to  intrust  this  mission 
to  Pierre  de  Gondy," 

"  Stop,  brother,"  said  the  duchess,  who  had  resumed  her 
gravity;  "the  Gondys  are  no  doubt  men  of  talent,  but  we 
have  no  hold  on  them.  Their  ambition  alone  binds  them 
to  us,  and  that  they  can  satisfy  with  King  Henri  as  well  as 
with  the  house  of  Guise." 

"  My  sister  is  right,  Louis,"  said  the  Due  de  Mayemie, 
with  his  usual  brutality,  "and  we  cannot  trust  in  Pierre  de 
Gondy  as  we  can  trust  in  Nicolas  David,  who  is  our  man, 
and  whom  we  can  have  hung  when  we  please." 

This  sally  of  the  duke,  thrust  into  the  poor  lawyer's  fa«e, 
produced  the  strangest  effect  on  that  wretched  man;  he 
burst  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter,  which  denoted  the 
greatest  fear. 

"  My  brother  Charles  is  jesting,"  said  Henri  de  Guise  to 
the  trembling  lawyer,  "  and  we  know  that  you  are  our  faith- 
ful man ;  you  have  proved  it  in  many  affairs," 

"And  notably  in  mine,"  thought  Chicot,  shaking  his  fist 
at  his  enemy,  —  or  rather,  his  two  enemies. 

"  Calm  your  fears,  Charles  ;  calm  your  fears,  Catherine ; 
all  my  measures  are  taken  in  advance.  Pierre  de  Gondy 
will  carry  this  genealogy  to  Borne,  but  mixed  up  with  other 
papers,  and  without  knowing  what  he  is  carrying.  The 
Pope  will  approve  or  disapprove,  without  Gondy's  knowing 
this  approbation  or  disapprobation.  Finally  Gondy,  still 
ignorant  of  what  he  carries,  will  return  to  France  with 
this  genealogy  approved  or  disapproved.  You,  Nicolas 
David,  wilt  depart  almost  at  the  same  time  as  he,  and  will 
await  him  at  Chalons,  Lyons,  or  Avignon,  according  to  the 
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advice  you  may  receive  from  us  to  atop  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  three  cities.  Therefore,  you  will  hold  the  true 
secret  of  the  enterprise.  You  see  that  you  will  still  be  our 
only  trusted  mau." 

David  bowed. 

"  You  know  OQ  what  condition,  dear  friend,"  murmured 
Chicot,  —  "OD  condition  of  being  hung  if  you  go  astray. 
But  don't  be  uneasy.  I  swear  by  Saint  Genevieve,  hero 
present  in  plaster,  marble,  or  wood,  perhaps  even  in  bone, 
that  you  are  placed  at  this  moment  between  two  gibbets ; 
but  the  one  nearest  to  you,  dear  friend,  is  the  one  I  am 
preparing." 

The  three  brothers  pressed  each  other's  hands  and  em- 
braced their  sister  the  duchess,  who  had  just  brought  them 
their  three  monks'  robes,  left  in  the  vestry-room;  then, 
having  aided  them  in  putting  on  these  protecting  gar- 
ments, she  pulled  her  hood  over  her  face  and  led  the  way 
to  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  the  brother  doorkeeper. 
They  disappeared,  followed  by  Nicolas  David,  whose  gold 
crowns  jingled  at  every  step. 

The  doorkeeper  drew  the  bolts  behind  them,  and  return- 
ing into  the  church,  extinguished  the  lamp  in  the  chanoel. 
A  compact  darkness  immediately  invaded  the  chapel,  and 
renewed  that  mysterious  horror  which  more  than  once  had 
made  Chicot's  hair  bristle.  Then  the  sound  of  the  monk's 
sandals  on  the  stone  floor  gradually  grew  faintor,  and  tiually 
died  away  altogether. 

Five  minutes,  which  seemed  very  long  to  our  Gascon, 
now  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  broke  the  silence  and 
obscurity. 

"  Good  1 "  said  Chicot ;  "  it  seems  as  if  all  were  really  fin- 
ished this  time.  The  three  acts  have  been  played,  and  all 
the  actors  are  gone.  Let  us  try  to  follow  them ;  I  have  had 
enough  comedy  for  one  night," 

And  Chicot,  who  had  given  up  his  idea  of  waiting  for 
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daylight  in  the  church,  after  having  seen  movable  tomb- 
Etones  and  inhabited  confessionals,  gently  raised  the  latch, 
opened  the  door  carefully,  and  stepped  out  of  his  box. 
During  the  choir-boy's  inspectiou  toui',  Chicot  had  spied 
in  one  coiner  a  ladder  destined  to  be  used  when  clean- 
ing the  stained  glass  windows.  He  lost  no  time.  With 
hands  extended  and  careful  moTements  he  reached  the 
corner  without  making  any  noise,  put  his  hand  on  the 
ladder,  and  guiding  himself  as  best  he  could,  placed  the 
ladder  against  a  window.  By  the  light  of  the  moon 
Chicot  saw  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  calcula- 
tions; the  window  looked  out  on  the  convent  cemetery, 
which  was  itself  bounded  by  the  Kue  Bordelle.  He  opened 
the  window,  straddled  it,  and  drawing  up  the  ladder  with 
that  strength  and  skill  which  are  always  the  result  of 
fear  or  joy,  be  succeeded  in  passing  it  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside. 

Once  on  the  ground,  he  hid  the  ladder  behind  a  yew 
hedge,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  glided  from  grave  to  grave, 
until  he  reached  the  last  barrier  which  separated  him  from 
the  street,  and  scaled  it,  not  without  dislodging  a  few 
stones,  which  descended  with  him  into  the  street. 

Chicot  now  took  a  deep  breath.  He  had  come  out  with 
only  a  few  scratches  from  a  scrape  in  which  he  had  felt 
more  than  once  that  his  life  might  be  the  forfeit.  Then 
when  he  had  felt  the  fresh  air  fill  his  lungs,  be  started  on 
a  run  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  and  only 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Corne  d'Abondance,  where  he 
knocked  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

Maltre  Claude  Bonhomet  came  to  the  door  in  person. 
He  was  a  man  who  knew  that  all  disturbances  are  paid  for, 
and  he  counted  on  extras  more  than  on  ordinary  things  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  recognized  Chicot  at  the  first  glance, 
although  Chicot  had  gone  out  as  a  cavalier  and  returned  as 
a  monk. 
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"  Ah,  is  it  you,  monsieur,"  said  he.    "  You  are  welcome." 

Chicot  gave  him  a  crown. 

<<  And  Brother  Gk>renflot  ?  "  he  asked. 

A  broad  smile  illumined  the  innkeeper's  countenance. 
He  went  to  the  little  room  and  pushed  open  the  door. 

<'  Look,"  said  he. 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  snoring  in  the  same  place  where 
Chicot  had  left  him. 

**  Ventre  de  hiche  /  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Gascon, 
<<you  have  just  had  a  good  nightmare  without  knowing  it" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  MONSIEDK  AND  MADAME  DE  SAINT-LITC  WEBE  TBAV- 
ELLINO  SIDE  BY  BIDE,  AND  WEBE  JOINED  BV  ANOTHER 
TBA YELLING   COMFAMIOK. 

The  next  morning  at  about  the  hour  when  Brother  Goren- 
flot,  warmly  tucked  in  hia  robe,  opened  his  eyea,  our  reader, 
had  he  been  travelling  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Angers, 
might  have  seeu,  between  Ohartres  and  Nogent,  a  gentleman 
and  his  page  whose  gentle  horses,  ambling  side  by  side, 
spoke  to  each  other  with  neighs  and  snorts  like  honest 
animals,  who,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  have 
none  the  less  found  a  means  to  exchange  their  thoughts. 

The  cavaliera  had  reached  Chartres  the  day  before,  at 
about  this  same  hour,  with  their  horses  covered  with  foam. 
One  of  the  two  horses  had  even  fallen  on  the  cathedral 
place;  and  as  Mass hadjust  finished,  the  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful horse  expiring  there,  while  its  owner  seemed  in  no  way 
concerned,  had  not  been  an  uninteresting  spectacle  for  the 
worthy  bourgeois  of  Chartres. 

Some  had  observed, —  the  bourgeois  of  Chartres  have 
always  been  great  observers,  —  some  had  even  observed  that 
the  taller  of  the  two  had  slipped  a  crown  into  the  hand  of 
an  honest  fellow  who  had  conducted  him  and  hia  companion 
to  a  neighbouring  inn.  Half  an  hour  later,  through  the 
back  door  of  the  inn,  which  opened  on  the  plain,  the  two 
travellers  had  come  out,  mounted  on  fresh  horses;  and 
their  cheeks  were  flushed  in  a  way  that  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  warm  wine  that  had  just  been  served  to  them. 
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Once  they  were  far  out  in  the  cold,  bare  country,  already 
shoving  here  and  there  the  blue  mists,  heralds  of  coming 
spring,  the  taller  of  the  two  cavaliers  approached  the 
smaller  one,  and  opening  his  arms,  said, — 

"Dear  little  wife,  give  me  a  quiet  kiss;  we  have  now 
no  more  cause  to  fear." 

Then  Madame  de  Saint-Lnc,  for  it  was  she,  leaned  grace- 
fully over,  opening  the  heavy  cloak  in  which  she  waa 
wrapped,  and  putting  her  two  hands  on  the  young  man's 
shoulders,  gave  him  the  long,  tender  kiss  he  was  asking 
while  her  eyes  never  left  his  glance. 

The  result  of  the  assurance  which  Saint-Luc  had  given 
his  wife,  and  perhaps  too  of  the  kiss  given  by  Madame  de 
Saint-Luc  to  her  husband,  was  that  they  stopped  that  day 
in  a  little  hostelry  of  the  village  of  Courville,  only  four 
leagues  beyond  Chartres,  and  which,  by  its  lonely  situation, 
its  double  doors,  and  numerous  other  advantages,  offered  the 
lovers  every  guarantee  of  security. 

There  they  remained  all  day  and  all  night,  mysteriously 
hidden  in  tbeir  little  room,  where,  after  having  breakfasted, 
they  retired,  telling  their  host  that  considering  the  long 
journey  they  had  taken,  and  the  fatigue  resulting  therefrom, 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  until  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak.    Their  orders  were  punctually  obeyed. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  this  second  day  that 
we  find  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  on  ttie  road 
from  Chartxes  to  Nogent. 

Now,  this  day,  as  they  were  even  less  uneasy  than  the 
day  before,  they  travelled  no  longer  as  fugitives,  nor  even 
as  lovers,  but  as  school  children,  who  stop  at  every  turn  to 
admire  each  other,  perched  as  ©qnestrian  statues  on  the 
wayside  hillocks,  breaking  the  first  buds,  seeking  the  first 
mosses,  gathering  the  first  flowers,  those  sentinels  of  spring 
which  come  through  the  fast-disappearing  snow,  and  find- 
ing iufinite  joy  in  the   reflection  of  a  aunbeam  on  the 
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iridescent  plumage  of  a  duck  or  in  the  passage  of  a  hate 
across  the  plain. 

"  Morbleu  !  "  suddenly  cried  Saint-Luc ;  "  how  good  it  is 
to  be  free.     Have  you  ever  been  free,  Jeanne  ?  " 

"I?"  replied  the  young  woman,  with  a  joyous  ring  in 
her  voice ;  "  never.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  all  the 
air  and  space  that  I  wish.  My  father  is  suspicious,  my 
mother  likes  to  remain  at  home.  I  never  went  out  without 
a  governess,  two  maids,  and  a  footman.  I  don't  remember 
having  run  on  a  lawn  since,  as  &  gay  and  laughing  child,  I 
romped  in  the  woods  of  MSridor  with  my  dear  Diane,  run- 
ning races  through  the  thickets,  running  until  we  could  no 
longer  find  each  other.  Then  we  would  stop  and  listen,  with 
trembling  limbs,  to  the  flight  of  some  doe  or  deer,  which, 
frightened  by  us,  left  its  cover,  while  we  questioned  each 
other  in  the  silence  of  the  vast  forest  But  you,  my  beloved 
Saint-Luc,  you  at  least  were  free  ?  " 

"  I,  free  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,  a  man  —  " 

"  Ah,  yes !  never.  Brought  up  near  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
having  accompanied  him  to  Poland,  then  back  again  to 
Paris,  condemned  by  that  perpetual  law  of  etiquette  never 
to  leave  him,  or,  so  soon  as  I  did  so,  pursued  by  that 
lamentable  voice  which  cried  incessantly : — 

" '  Saint- Luc,  my  friend,  I  am  bored ;  come  and  be  bored 
with  me.'  Free,  with  those  corsets  that  compressed  my 
stomach,  that  large  starched  ruff  that  scratched  my  neck, 
that  hair  curled  with  gum  which  would  become  tangled  in 
the  dampness  or  soiled  in  the  dust ;  and,  finally,  that  cap 
nailed  to  my  head  with  pins.  Oh,  no,  no !  my  good  Jeanne, 
I  think  I  was  even  less  free  than  you.  So  you  see  how  I 
take  advantage  of  my  freedom.  Heavens !  how  good  it  is, 
and  how  can  one  do  without  it  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
otherwise." 

"And  if  we  are  caught,  Saint-Luc?"  said  the  young 
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woman,  casting  an  uneasy  glance  behind  her ;  "  if  we  are 
put  intQ  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  If  we  are  put  tliere  together,  my  little  Jeanne,  it  will 
only  be  half  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  remained  locked 
up  all  day  yesterday,  neither  more  nor  less  than  if  we  had 
been  state  prisoners,  yet  time  passed  quickly  enough." 

"SaintLuc,  don't  count  on  that,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a 
merry  smile;  "  if  we  are  caught,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be 
locked  up  together."  And  the  charming  woman  blushed 
after  having  said  so  much  and  yet  so  little. 

"Then  let  us  hide  well,"  said  Saint-Luc, 

"  Oh,  don 't  worry  1 "  said  Jeanne.  "  In  that  respect  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  shall  be  well  concealed. 
If  you  knew  M^ridor,  and  the  great  oaks  which  look  tike 
the  pillars  of  some  temple  that  has  heaven  for  its  roof,  the 
endless  groves,  and  lazy  streams  that  flow  in  summer  be- 
neath sombre  arches  of  verdure,  and  in  winter  beneath  lay- 
ers of  dead  leaves ;  then  the  large  ponds,  the  wheat-Gelds, 
the  flower-beda,  the  endless  lawns,  and  the  little  turrets 
whence  come  countless  flocks  of  pigeons,  turning  and  buz- 
zing like  bees  around  a  hive,  and  then  —  and  then —  That 
is  not  alt,  Saint-Luc  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  queen  of 
that  little  kingdom,  the  enchantress  of  these  gardens  of 
Armida,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  incomparable  Diane. 
A  heart  of  diamond  beneath  a  golden  covering.  You  will 
love  her,  Saint-Luc." 

"  I  already  love  her ;  she  has  loved  you." 

"  Ob,  I  aro  very  sure  that  slie  still  loves,  and  will  always 
love  me.  Diane  is  not  fickle  in  her  friendships.  Think 
of  the  happy  life  we  shall  lead  in  that  nest  of  flowers  and 
moss  which  will  grow  green  with  the  spring.  Diane  man- 
ages her  father's  household  ;  we  therefore  need  not  worry 
about  him.  He  is  a  warrior  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  who 
has  become  weak  and  inoffensive  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  was  formerly  strong  and  brave.    He  has  but  one  memory 


in  the  past,  —  the  conqueror  of  Marignan,  and  the  vanquished 
hero  of  Pavia ;  but  one  love  iu  the  present,  and  one  hope  in 
the  future, — his  beloved  Diane.  We  shall  he  able  to  inhabit 
M^rldor  without  his  kuowiag  or  ever  perceiving  it,  And 
if  he  should  know  it !  Well,  we  shall  tell  him  that  Diane 
is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  King 
Francis  I.  was  tlie  greatest  general  of  all  the  ages." 

"That  will  be  charming,"  said  Saint-Luc;  "but  1  foresee 
great  quarrels." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Between  the  baron  and  me." 

"  About  what  ?     About  King  Francis  I.  ?  " 

"  No.  I  shall  let  him  have  his  greatest  captain,  but 
about  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  —  " 

"  I  no  longer  count ;  I  am  your  wife." 

"  Ah,  very  true  1 "  said  Saint-Luc. 

"  Do  you  picture  to  yourself  that  existence,  beloved  ?  " 
continued  Jeanne.  "  In  the  morning  we  shall  go  into  the 
woods  through  the  little  door  of  the  pavilion  she  will 
give  us  as  a  lodging.  I  know  that  pavilion:  two  turrets 
united  to  each  other  by  a  main  building,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XII.  A  splendid  architecture  which  you 
will  adore,  you  who  love  flowers  and  lace.  And  from  the 
windows,  —  ah,  the  windows!  —  a  calm  and  quiet  view  of 
the  great  woods  which  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaflh, 
while  away  down  the  avenues  we  can  see  the  deer  and  does 
browsing  in  the  distance,  and  raising  their  heads  at  the 
slightest  noise.  Then,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  perspective 
opens  on  golden  plains,  on  villages  with  white  walls  and 
red  roofs,  on  the  Loire,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  covered 
with  little  boats.  Then,  three  leagues  away,  we  shall  have 
a  lake  with  a  bark  among  the  reeds,  our  horses,  our  dogs, 
with  which  we  shall  ride  through  the  great  woods,  while 
the  old  baron,  ignorant  of  his  guests,  will  hearken  to  the 
distant  noises,  and  say  to  his  daughter :   '  Listen,  Dtane ; 
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one  would  think  that  Aatrea  and  Phlegethon  were  hunting.' 
'And  if  they  be  hunting,  let  them  hunt,'  Diane  will 
answer." 

"  Let  U8  hasten,  Jeanne,"  said  Saint-Luo.  "  I  wish  we 
were  already  at  M^ridor." 

Then  both  urged  their  horses  that  flew  along  the  roads 
for  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  after  which  they 
stopped  to  allow  their  masters  to  resume  an  interrupted 
conversation,  or  correct  a  kiss  which  was  uot  as  it  should 
be. 

Thus  did  they  travel  from  Chartres  to  the  Mans,  where, 
being  more  reassured,  they  spent  one  day ;  then  the  day 
following  that  day  which  was  such  a  happy  one,  on  the 
happy  road  they  were  travelling,  they  set  out  through  the 
sandy  forests,  which  at  that  time  extended  from  Gii^celard 
to  ^Icomoy,  with  the  firm  intention  of  reaching  M^ridor 
that  evening. 

Having  once  reached  that  point,  Saint-Luc  considered 
himself  out  of  danger,  he  who  knew  the  alternately  lazy  and 
fiery  disposition  of  the  king.  According  to  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  latter  found  himself  at  the  moment  of  Saint- 
Luc's  departure,  he  must  have  sent  twenty  Swiss  or  a 
hundred  guards  after  them  with  orders  to  bring  them  back 
alive  or  dead,  or  he  merely  breathed  a  sigh,  stretched  his 
arms  out  of  bed  a  little  further  than  usual,  and  murmured : 

"Oh,  traitor  of  a  Sunt-LucI  why  did  I  not  know  you 
Boouer  ?  " 

Now,  as  the  fugitives  had  been  joined  by  no  courier,  had 
perceived  no  guards,  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  being  in 
his  fiery  hnmor.  King  Henri  IIL  was  in  his  lazy  mood. 
This  is  at  least  what  Saint-Luc  said,  as  he  threw  from  time 
to  time  a  glance  behind  him  down  that  solitary  road  on 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  pursuer  to  be  seen. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "the  storm  will  have  fallen  on  poor 
Chioot,  who,  jester  though  he  is,  or  perhaps  because  be  ia 


a  jester,  gave  me  such  gocwi  advice.  I  shall  get  off  with 
some  more  or  lesa  witty  anagram." 

And  Saint-Luc  remembered  a  terrible  anagram  made  on 
him  by  Chicot,  while  he  was  m  favor. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  wife's  hand  laid  upon  hia  arm. 
He  started.     It  was  not  a  caress. 

"  Look ! "  said  Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc  tamed  round,  and  against  the  horizon  he  saw 
a  horseman  who  followed  the  same  road  they  did,  and  who 
seemed  to  urge  his  horse  forward.  This  horseman  was 
on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  strongly  outlined  gainst  the 
gray  sky ;  and  by  that  effect  of  perspective  which  our 
readers  may  sometimes  hare  noticed,  he  seemed  in  that 
position  larger  than  life. 

This  fact  struck  Saint-Luc  as  an  evil  omen,  either 
because  of  his  frame  of  mind,  to  which  reality  had  just 
brought  such  a  direct  contradiction,  or  because,  in  apite 
of  his  pretended  calm,  he  feared  some  capricious  return 
of  King  Henri  III. 

"Yes,  in  fact,"  ha  said,  turning  pale,  "that  is  a  horse- 

"  Let  ua  fly,"  said  Jeanne,  putting  spurs  to  her  horse. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Saint-Luc,  who,  in  spite  of  his  fear,  did 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  "not  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  that  horseman  is  alone,  and  we  must  not  fly  from  a 
single  man.  Let  us  step  to  one  side,  and  let  him  pass ; 
when  he  shall  have  gone  by,  we  can  continue  our  way." 

"  But  if  he  stop  ?  " 

"Well,  if  he  stop,  we  shall  see  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  and  shall  act  as  befits  circumstances." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Jeanne;  "and  I  was  wrong  to  fear, 
since  my  Saint-Luc  is  here  to  defend  me." 

"  Never  mind,  let  us  flee,"  said  Saint-Luc,  casting  a  last 
glance  on  the  unknown,  who,  when  he  perceived  them,  had 
started  his  horse  at  a  gallop;  "there  ia  a  plume  on  that 
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bat,  and  under  that  hat  a  ruS,  which  give  me  some  uneasi- 
ness." 

"  Oh,  more  Dieu  f  how  can  a  feather  and  ruff  cause  you 
uneasiness  ?*' asked  Jeanne,  as  she  followed  her  husband, 
who  had  8eiz«d  her  horse  by  the  bridle  and  drew  it  towards 
the  wood. 

"  Because  the  feather  is  of  a  color  now  very  much  the 
fashion  at  court,  and  the  ruff  is  of  a  very  new  out;  now,  it 
is  one  of  those  feathers  which  would  cost  too  much  to  dye, 
and  one  of  those  ruffs  which  pve  too  much  trouble  to 
starch,  for  either  to  belong,  to  a  gentleman  from  Le  Mana, 
—  some  countryman  of  those  capons  so  greatly  appreciated 
by  Chicot  Onward,  onward,  Jeanne  1  That  horseman  looks 
to  me  like  an  ambassador  from  the  king,  my  august  master." 

"  Onward ! "  said  the  young  woman,  trembling  like  a  leaf 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  be  separated  from  her 
husband. 

But  this  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  pines 
were  very  thick,  and  formed  a  real  wall  of  branches. 
Moreover,  the  horses  sank  up  to  their  breasts  in  the  sandy 
soil.  During  tliat  time,  the  horseman  approached  like 
lightning,  and  the  gallop  of  his  horse  could  be  heard, 
coming  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

"  He  is  really  after  ua  I  Lord  Jesns ! "  cried  Jeanne, 

"Well,"  said  Saint-Luc  stopping,  "if  he  is  after  ns,  let 
us  see  what  he  wants.     If  we  dismount,  he  will  join  us." 

"  He  stops,"  said  the  young  woman, 

"He  is  even  dismounting,"  said  Saint-Lnc;  "he  enters 
the  wood.  Upon  my  word,  should  it  be  the  devil  in 
penon,  I  shall  go  to  meet  him." 

" Wtut,"  said  Jeanne  holding  back  hi>r  husband,  "wait; 
he  is  calling,  I  think." 

In  fact,  the  unknown,  having  tied  his  horse  to  one  of 
the  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  came  towards  them 
crying  out, — 
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"  Eh,  monsieur,  monsieur !  Do  not  run  away,  by  all 
the  devils  I    I  bring  something  that  you  have  lost." 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  asked  the  eountess. 

"  Why,"  said  Saint-Luc, "  he  says  we  have  lost  something." 

"Eh,  inonsieurl"  continued  the  unknown,  "you  lost 
your  bracelet  in  the  inn  of  Courville.  The  devil !  a  woman's 
picture  cannot  be  lost  thus,  particularly  that  respectable 
Madame  de  Coss^'s  portrait  For  that  dear  mamma's  sake, 
dou't  make  me  run  so  fast." 

"  But  I  know  that  voice  I "  cried  Saint-Luc. 

"  And  he  speaks  o£  my  mother." 

"  Have  you  lost  that  bracelet,  dearest  ?  " 

"Oh,  mon  Dieuf  yes.  I  only  noticed  the  loss  this 
morning;  I  could  not  remember  where  I  had  left  it." 

"But  it  is  Bussy,"  suddenly  cried  Saint-Luc. 

"Le  Comte  de  Bussy,"  repeated  Jeanne,  with  emotion, 
"  our  friend." 

"  Why,  certainly,  our  friend,"  said  Saint-Luc,  running 
forward  to  meet  the  young  roan  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  he  had  first  displayed  to  avoid  him. 

"  Saint-Luc !  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Bussy'a  ringing 
voice,  and  in  a  single  boiind  he  was  beside  his  friends. 

"  How  are  you,  madame,"  he  continued  as  he  laughingly 
ofEered  to  the  countess  the  portrait  which  she  had  really 
forgotten  in  the  inn  of  Courville,  where,  as  we  remember, 
the  travellers  had  spent  the  night. 

"Have  you  come  to  arrest  us  by  order  of  the  king. 
Monsieur  de  Bussy?"  asked  Jeanne,  with  a  smile. 

"No  indeed;  I  am  not  sufficiently  friendly  with  the 
king  for  him  to  give  me  coufidential  missions.  No,  I 
found  your  bracelet  at  Courville,  and  that  was  an  indication 
that  we  were  following  the  same  road.  I  hastened  on,  per- 
ceived you,  guessed  it  was  you,  and  began  a  pursuit  without 
wishing  it.     Excuse  me." 

"So,"  said  Saint-Luc,  with   a  lingering  suspicion,  "it 
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is  chance  alone  that  made  you  follow  the  aaioe  road 
as  we." 

"Only  chance,"  replied  Bussy;  "and  now  that  I  hare 
met  you,  I  shall  say  providence." 

Every  doubt  now  vanished  from  Saint-Lue's  mind  before 
the  bandaome  young  man's  bright  eye  and  sincere  smile. 

"  So  you  are  travelling  ?  "  said  Jeanne, 

"  I  am,"  replied  Bussy,  as  he  mounted  his  horse, 

"  But  not  like  us." 

"No,  unfortunately." 

"Not  on  account  of  being  in  disgrace,  I  mean." 

"  Faith !  perhaps  a  little." 

"  And  you  are  going  —  " 

"  I  am  going  towards  Angers.     And  you  ?  " 

"  We  too." 

"  Yes,  I  ooderstand.  Brissao  is  about  ten  leagnea  from 
here,  between  Angers  and  Saumur,  and  you  are  taking 
refuge  in  the  paternal  manor,  like  frightened  doves.  It  is 
charming,  and  I  would  envy  your  happiness  if  envy  were 
not  such  an  ugly  fault." 

"  Eh,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  grateful 
look,  "  get  married,  and  you  will  be  as  happy  as  we  are,  I 
assure  you  that  happiness  is  an  easy  thing  when  we  love." 

And  with  a  smile  sh,e  turned  to  Saint-Luc,  as  though  she 
appealed  to  him. 

"Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "I  am  a  little  afraid  of  that  kind 
of  happiness.  Every  one  does  not  marry  like  you,  with  the 
king's  permission." 

"Come,  come,  —  you,  the  universally  beloved  manl" 

"When  one  is  universally  beloved,  madame,  it  is  just  as 
if  one  were  not  loved  at  all,"  said  Bussy,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,"  said  Jeanne,  giving  her  husband  a  knowing  look, 
"let  mo  marry  you  off.  To  begin  with,  your  marriage 
would  give  peace  to  a  good  many  jealous  husbands  that  I 
know ;  and  then  I  promise  to  give  you  that  happiness  the 
existence  of  which  you  deny." 
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"I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  happiness,  madame;  I 
only  deny  that  such  happiness  should  fall  to  my  lot." 

"  Will  you  let  me  raaiTy  you  off  ?  "  repeated  Jeanne. 

"If  you  marry  me  according  to  your  taste,  do;  if  you 
marry  me  according  to  my  own,  yes." 

"  You  say  that  as  if  you  had  made  up  your  miud  to  remain 
a  bachelor." 

"  Perhaps." 

"Bat  are  you,  then,  in  love  with  some  woman  whom  you 
cannot  marry  ?  " 

"Count,"  said  Bnssy,  "in  the  name  of  pity,  beg  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Luc  not  to  bury  a  thousand  daggers  in 
my  heart!" 

"Now,  take  care,  Bussy,  or  you  will  make  me  believe 
that  you  are  in  love  with  my  wife ! " 

"la  that  case  you  will  admit  that  I  am  a  lover  full  of 
delicacy,  and  that  husbands  would  be  very  wrong  to  be 
jealous  of  me." 

"  Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Saint-Luc,  remembering  that  it 
was  Busay  who  had  brought  bis  wife  to  the  Louvre.  "  But 
never  mind,  confess  that  your  heart  is  gone." 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Through  love,  or  a  mere  fancy  7  "  asked  Jeanne. 

'■  Through  passion,  madame." 

"  I  shall  cure  you." 

"I  don't  think  SO." 

"  I  shall  marry  you  off." 

"I  doubt  it" 

"  I  shall  make  you  as  happy  aa  you  deserve  to  be," 

"  Alas !  madame,  my  only  happiness  aow  consists  in  being 
unhappy." 

"  I  am  very  obstinate,  and  I  warn  yon,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  And  I,"  said  Busay. 

"  Count,  you  vdll  yield." 

"Come,  madame,"  said  the  young  man,  "let  us  travel 
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like  good  friends.  Let  us  first  leave  this  eaady  place,  if 
yoti  please ;  thea  we  shall  reach  for  the  uight  that  charmiiig 
little  village  that  reflects  the  sunshine." 

"  That  one  or  some  other." 

"No  matter;  I  have  no  preference." 

"Then  you  accompany  ua?" 

"As  far  aa  I  am  going,  unless  you  offer  some  objection." 

"On  the  contrary.     But,  better  atill,  come  with  us." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  the  Chateau  de  M^ridor." 

All  the  blood  rushed  first  to  Bnssy's  bead  and  then  to  hia 
heart.  He  even  turned  so  pale  that  his  secret  would  have 
been  discovered  had  not  Jeanne  looked  at  her  huaband  juat 
then.  Buasy  had  thfirefore  time  to  recover,  while  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  rather,  the  two  lovers,  exchanged  glances 
full  of  tenderness,  and  to  return  trick  for  tnck;  only  his  trick 
consisted  in  profound  silence  concerning  his  intentions. 

"To  the  Chateau  de  M^ridor,  madamel"  said  be,  when 
he  had  recovered  enough  strength  to  nttei  that  name. 
"  What  is  that,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"The  estate  of  one  of  my  good  friends,"  replied  Jeanne. 

"Of  one  ot  your  good  friends  —  and — "  continued 
Bussy,  "  is  she  now  on  her  estates  ?  " 

"No  doubt,*'  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  who  was  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  at 
M^ridor  during  the  past  two  months,  "  Have  you  never 
beard  of  the  Baron  de  M^ridor,  one  of  the  richest  barons  of 
Poitou,  and  —  " 

"  And  —  "  repeated  Bussy,  seeing  Jeanne  stop. 

"And  his  daughter,  Diane  de  M^ridor,  the  most  beautiful 
baron's  daughter  that  was  ever  seen  ?  " 

"No,  madame,"  replied  Bussy,  almost  overcome  with 
emotion. 

And  while  Jeanne  glanced  again  at  her  husband  with  a 
singular  look,  the  handsome  young  man  asked  himself  by 
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what  strange  chance  he  met  on  the  way  with  people  who 
siwke  to  him  of  Diane  de  M^rldor,  and  echoed  the  only 
thought  that  tilled  Ills  heart. 

Was  it  a  surprise  1  That  was  not  probable.  Was  it  a 
snare?  That  was  almost  impossible.  SaintrLuc  was  no 
longer  in  Paris  when  Bussy  entered  Madame  de  Monsoreau's 
house  and  learned  that  Madame  de  Mousoreau  was  named 
Diane  de  M^ridor. 

"  And  is  this  castle  still  very  distant,  madame  ?  "  asked 
Bussy. 

"  About  seven  leagues,  I  think ;  and  I  would  offer  to  wager 
that  it  is  there,  and  not  in  the  little  village  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight  that  we  shall  sleep  tu-night.  You  are  coming,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Come,"  said  Jeanne,  "  that  is  already  one  step  towards 
the  happiness  I  was  proposing  to  you," 

Bussy  bowed,  and  continued  to  ride  near  the  young  couple, 
who,  remembering  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  him, 
treated  him  most  graciously.  For  some  time  all  remained 
silent.  Finally  Buasy,  who  had  still  many  things  to  learn, 
began  to  question  them.  It  was  the  privilege  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  be  seemed,  moreover,  disposed  to  make  use  of  it. 

"  This  Baron  de  M^ridor,  who  you  tell  me  is  the  richest 
man  of  Foitou,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  A  perfect  gentleman,  a  knight  of  former  ages,  who,  had 
be  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur,  would  surely  have 
had  his  place  at  the  Bound  Table." 

"  And  to  whom  has  he  married  his  daughter  ? "  asked 
Bussy,  compressing  the  mnscles  of  his  face  and  the  emotion 
of  his  voice. 

"  Married  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  am  asking  you." 

"Diane  married?" 

*'  Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  ?  " 
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"  Nothing ;  but  Diane  ia  not  married.  I  surely  would 
have  been  the  first  one  told  about  it." 

BuBsy's  heart  swelledj  and  a  paiuful  sigh  forced  itself 
through  his  contracted  throat. 

"  Then  Mademoiselle  de  M6ridur  is  at  the  chateau  with 
her  father  ?  "  he  asked. 

"We  hope  so,"  replied  SaintrLuc,  laying  stress  on  his 
answer  to  show  his  wife  that  he  had  understood  her,  aod 
that  he  approved  her  ideas  and  would  aid  in  her  plans. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which  each  one  followed  bia 
own  thoughts. 

"Ahl"  cried  Jeanne,  suddenly  rising  in  her  stirrups, 
"  here  are  the  turrets  of  the  castle.  Look,  look  I  do  you 
see,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  in  the  midst  of  those  tall,  leafless 
trees  which  will  be  so  beautiful  within  a  month.  —  do  you 
see  the  slate-covered  roof  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Bussy,  with  an  emotion  which 
even  astonished  that  brave  heart.  "  Yes,  I  see ;  so  that  ia 
the  Chateau  de  M6ridor  ?" 

And  by  a  natural  reaction  of  mind  at  the  aspect  of  this 
country,  so  beautiful  and  rich,  even  in  the  distress  of  Nature, 
at  the  aspect  of  this  lordly  manor,  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  poor  prisoner  hidden  amid  the  fogs  of  Paris,  in  the 
stifling  abode  of  the  Eue  Saint- An  to  ine.  This  time  he 
sighed  again,  but  it  was  not  entirely  from  sorrow.  By 
promising  him  so  much  happiness,  Madame  de  Saint-Luc 
almost  made  him  hope  for  it. 


THE    OLD    MAN. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

TIUE  OLD  MAN. 


Madame  de  Saintr-Luc  was  not  mistaken.  Two  hours  later 
they  stood  before  the  ^tea  of  M^ridor. 

After  the  last  words  exchanged  between  the  travellers, 
and  which  we  have  recorded  above,  Bussy  was  debating 
within  himself  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  tell  these  good 
friends  of  the  adventure  which  kept  Diane  away  frora 
M^ridor.  But  it  he  once  began  his  revelations,  he  must  not 
only  tell  what  every  one  would  soon  know,  but  also  what 
was  known  to  him  alone,  and  which  he  wished  to  reveal  to 
no  one.  He  naturally  hesitated  before  a  confession  which 
would  entail  too  many  Interpretations  and  questions. 

And  then  Bussy  wished  to  enter  Mdridor  as  a  perfectly 
unknown  man.  He  wished  to  meet  M.  de  Mdridor  with- 
out any  previous  preparation,  and  hear  him  speak  of 
M.  de  Monsoreau  and  of  the  Due  d'Anjou ;  he  wished 
to  be  convinced,  not  of  the  truthfulness  of  Diane's  story, 
for  he  did  not  suspect  that  angel  of  purity  capable  of  any 
falseness,  but  that  she  herself  had  not  been  deceived  on 
any  point,  and  that  the  story  to  which  he  had  listened 
with  such  powerful  interest  had  been  a  faithful  account 
of  all  the  events. 

Bussy,  as  we  see,  was  moved  by  two  sentiments  which 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  man  in  that  sphere  of 
thought  where  even  the  mad  desires  of  love  cannot  aSect 
him ;  these  two  sentiments  were  prudence  with  strangers 
and  profound  respect  for  the  loved  one.  Therefore,  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Luc,  in  spite  of  her  feuunine  perspicacity, 
vzs   deceived  by  Bussy's  power  over  himself,  and   was 
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convinced  that  the  young  man  heard  Diane's  name  for  th«  ' 
first  time,  and  that  as  this  name  awoke  within  him  neither 
memory  nor  hope,  he  expected  to  find  at  M^ridoi  some 
provincial  maiden,  very  awkward  and  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  her  new  guests.  She  was  therefore  prepared 
to  enjoy  his  surprise. 

Yet  one  thing  astonished  her.  It  was  the  fact  that  tha 
guard  having  blown  his  horn  to  announce  a  visitor,  Diane 
had  not  rushed  to  the  drawbridge ;  and  yet  that  was  always 
the  signal  for  her  to  appear. 

But  instead  of  Diane,  there  advanced  beneath  the  wide 
porch  of  the  castle  an  old  man,  bent  with  age,  and  leaning 
on  a  stick. 

He  was  clad  in  a  surtout  of  green  velvet  trimmed  with 
fos-fur,  and  at  his  belt  hung  a  little  silver  whistle  and  a 
bunch  of  keys.  The  night  wind  blew  about  his  long  hair, 
white  as  the  last  snows. 

He  crossed  the  drawbridge,  followed  by  two  large  doga 
of  Gferman  breed,  who  walked  slowly  behind  him,  keeping 
on  an  even  line.    When  the  old  man  reached  the  parapet: 

"Who  is  there?"  he  asked  in  a  feeble  voiosj  "and  who 
honors  a  poor  old  man  with  a  visit?  " 

"I,   I,   Seigneur  Augustin,"  cried  the  young  woman's 

Jeanne  de  Coas^  always  called  the  old  man  by  that  name 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother  Guillaume, 
who  had  only  been  dead  three  years.  But  the  baron, 
instead  of  replying  to  Jeanne's  joyous  exclamation,  slowly 
raised  his  head,  and  looking  at  the  travellers  with  sightless 
eyes: — 

"You?"  said  he.     "I  cannot  see.     Who  are  you?" 

"0)1,  mon  DUu.'"  cried  Jeanne;  "do  you  not  recognize 
me?    Ah,  true  1  — my  disguise." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "but  I  can  scarcely  see. 
Old  men's  eyes  are  not  made  to  ■weep;  and  when  they  weep, 
the  tears  bum  them." 


"Ah,  dear  b&roni"  said  the  young  woman,  "I  see  ia 
truth  that  your  eyesight  is  failing  if  you  do  not  recog- 
nize me  even  in  my  masculine  attire.  I  must  then  tell  you 
my  name." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "since  I  tell  you  that  1 
acareely  see  you." 

"Well,  I  shall  catch  you,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin.  I 
am  Madame  de  Saint-Luc." 

"Saint-Lucl "  said  the  baron;  "I  do  not  know  you." 

"  Bat  my  maiden  name, "  said  the  laughing  young  woman, 
—  "but  my  maiden  name  was  Jeanne  de  Cosa^-Brisaac." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  trying  to  open  the 
gate  with  his  trembling  hands;  "ah,  mon  Dieu!" 

Jeanne,  who  understood  nothing  of  this  strange  reception, 
which  was  so  different  from  what  she  expected,  attributed 
it  to  the  old  man's  age,  and  to  the  decline  of  his  faculties. 
When  she  saw  herself  finally  recognized,  she  jumped  down 
from  her  horse  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  as  was  her 
habit;  but  aa  she  embraced  the  baron  she  felt  the  moisture 
on  his  cheeks.     He  was  weeping. 

"It  ia  for  joy,"  she  thought,  "Cornel  the  heart  ia  still 
young." 

"Come,  "said  the  old  man,  after  having  embraced  Jeanne. 
As  though  he  had  not  even  perceived  her  two  companions, 
he  walked  towards  the  castle  with  his  slow  and  measured 
step,  always  followed  at  the  same  distance  by  his  two 
dogs,  who  had  just  taken  the  time  to  sniff  and  look  at  the 
visitors. 

The  caatle  had  a  strangely  sad  aspect,  —  all  the  blinds 
were  closed.  It  looked  like  an  immense  tomb.  The  ser- 
vants that  were  about  passed  to  and  fro,  dressed  in  black. 
Saint-Luc  glanced  at  his  wife  to  ask  her  if  she  had  thus 
expected  to  find  the  house,  Jeanne  understood;  and  as 
she  was  herself  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  her  perplexity, 
she  approached  the  baron,  and  taking  his  hand,  — 
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"Where  U  Diane?"  she  asked.  "Is  it  mj  misfortune  to 
find  her  away?" 

The  old  man  stood  stiil,  as  if  be  had  been  atmck  by 
lightning,  and  looked  at  the  youDg  woman  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  almost  one  of  terror. 

"Diane!"  said  he. 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  the  two  dogs  who  stood  on 
either  side  of  their  master  gave  utterance  to  a  dismal  bowl. 
Bussy  could  not  help  shuddering.  Jeanne  looked  at  Saint- 
Lue,  and  Saint-Luc  stopped,  not  knowing  whether  he  should 
continue  to  advance  or  retreat. 

"Diane! "  repeated  the  old  man,  as  if  be  had  needed  all 
this  time  to  understand  the  question  which  had  been  put 
to  him;  "do  you  not  know?" 

And  his  voice,  which  was  already  weak  and  trembling, 
died  away  in  a  sob  which  came  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart. 

"But  what  is  it?  What  has  happened?"  cried  Jeanne, 
veiy  much  moved,  and  claspiiig  her  hands. 

"Diane  is  dead!"  cried  the  old  man,  raising  bis  hands 
to  heaven  with  a  desperate  gesture,  and  shedding  a  flood 
of  tears,  while  he  dropped  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  porch 
they  had  now  reached.  He  bid  bis  face  iu  his  hands  and 
swayed  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  drive  away  the  memory 
which  incessantly  returned  to  torture  him. 

"Dead I"  cried  Jeanne,  struck  with  terror,  and  turning 
pale  as  a  ghost. 

"Dead!"  said  Saint- Luc,  full  of  tender  compassion  for 
the  old  man. 

"Dead!"  murmured  Buasy.  "He  let  him  too  believe 
her  dead.  Ah,  poor  old  man  I  How  you  will  love  me 
some  day  I " 

"Dead,  deadt"  repeated  the  baron;  "they  killed  her." 

"Ah,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin,"  said  Jeanne,  who  after 
the  terrible  shook  she  had  just  received  had  found  that 
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resource  which  alone  keeps  women's  tender  hearts  from 
breaking, — tears.  8he  began  tosob,  wliile  her  tears  rained 
on  the  old  man's  face,  around  whom  she  had  thrown  her 
arms.     The  old  baron  tottered  to  his  feet. 

"No  matter,"  said  he;  "my  house,  though  empty  and 
desolate,  is  none  the  less  hospitable.     Enter." 

Jeanne  took  the  old  man's  arm  under  hers  and  led  him 
up  the  porch,  through  the  ancient  guard-room,  which  had 
become  a  dining-room,  and  into  the  drawing-room.  A 
servant,  whose  agitated  face  and  tearful  eyes  spoke  of  hia 
attachment  to  his  master,  went  before  them  to  open  the 
doors.  Saint-Luc  and  Bussy  followed.  Having  reached 
the  drawing-room,  the  old  man,  still  supported  by  Jeanne, 
sat  or  rather  sank  into  his  large  carved  armchair.  The 
footman  opened  a  window  to  let  in  some  air,  and  without 
leaving  the  room,  retired  into  a  corner.  Jeanne  did  not 
dare  break  the  silence.  She  trembled  to  open  the  old 
man's  wounds  afresh  by  questioning  him;  and  yet,  like  all 
young  and  happy  persons,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
look  upon  this  misfortune  as  real.  There  is  an  age  at 
which  the  mystery  of  death  cannot  be  explored,  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  death. 

The  baron  himself  anticipated  her  desire  by  speaking 
again. 

"You  told  me  you  were  married,  my  dear  Jeanne.  Is 
Monsieur  your  husband?  "  and  he  pointed  to  Busay. 

"Jfo,  Seigneur  Augustin,"  replied  Jeanne;  "here  is 
M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

Saint-Luc  bowed  to  the  unhappy  father  even  lower  than 
to  the  old  man.  The  latter  bowed  paternally,  and  even 
tried  to  smile ;  then  turning  his  expressionless  eyes  towards 
Bussy,  — 

"Is  Monsieur  your  brother,  your  husband's  brother,  or 
one  of  your  relatives?"  he  asked. 

"No,  dear  baron;  Monsieur  is  not  our  relative,  but  out 
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friend, — M.  Louia de Clermont,  ComtedeBussyd'Amboise, 
gentleman  of  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  sprang  up,  shot  a.  terrible 
look  at  Bussy,  and,  exhausted  hy  this  silent  provocation, 
fell  back  on  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Jeanue. 

"Does  the  baron  know  you,  Seigneur  de  Bussy?"  aaked 
Saint-Luc. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  M.  de 
Sl^ridor,"  calmly  replied  Busay,  who  alone  understood  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Due  d'Anjou's  name. 

"Ah,  you  serve  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,"  said  the  baroD; 
"you  serve  that  monster,  that  demon,  and  you  dare  coa- 
fees  it,  and  you  have  the  audacity  to  come  to  my  houael " 

"Is  he  mad?"  whispered  Saint-Luo  to  his  wife,  looking 
at  the  baron  with  amazement. 

"Sorrow  must  have  affected  his  mind,"  replied  Jeanne, 
in  terror. 

M.  de  M^ridor  had  accompanied  these  last  words,  which 
hatl  led  Jeanne  to  believe  that  he  was  no  longer  in  his  right 
mind,  with  a  glance  eveit  more  menacing  than  the  first; 
but  Bussy  maintained  a  calm  attitude,  which  was  one  of 
respect,  and  did  not  reply. 

"Yes,  of  that  monster!  "  pursued  M.  de  JWridor,  whose 
mind  seemed  to  wander  more  and  more;  "of  my  daughter's 
assassin  1 " 

"Poor  man  I"  murmured  Bussy. 

"But  what  is  he  saying?"  asked  Jeanne,  questioning  in 

"Do  you  not  know,  you  who  are  looking  at  me  with 
sncfa  surprise,"  cried  M.  de  M^ridor,  clasping  Jeanne's 
and  Saint-Luc's  hands  in  his  own,  "that  the  Diic  d'Anjou 
killed  my  Diane,  — the  Duo  d'Anjou!  My  daughter,  my 
child, —  he  killed  her!" 

And  the  old  man  nttered  these  words  in  such  a  tone  of 
anguish  that  tears  came  even  to  Bussy'e  eyes. 
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"Seigneur,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Luc,  "if  that  be  so 
•—and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  so  —  you  cannot  accuse  of 
this  misfortune  M.  de  Buesy,  the  most  loyal  and  generous 
nobleman  that  ever  lived.  But  look,  my  good  father. 
M.  de  Bussy  knows  nothing  of  what  you  ore  aajing. 
M.  de  Bussy  is  weeping  like  us,  and  with  us.  Would  he 
have  come  if  he  had  suspected  what  welcome  was  in  store 
for  him?  Ah,  dear  Seigneur  Augustin,  in  the  name  of  your 
beloved  Diane,  tell  us  how  the  misfortune  occurred." 

"So  you  did  not  know?"  asked  the  old  man,  addressing 
Bussy. 

Bussy  bowed,  without  answering. 

"MonDleu!  no,"  said  Jeanne;  "we  were  all  in  igno- 
rance of  this  event." 

"My  Diane  is  dead,  and  her  best  friend  was  in  ignorance 
of  her  death!  Ah,  truel  I  spoke  and  wrote  of  it  to  no  one. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  world  would  no  longer  live  when 
Diane  ceased  to  live.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole 
universe  must  wear  mourning  for  her." 

"Speak,  speakl  "  said  Jeanne;  "you  will  feel  better." 
"Well,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  sob,  "this  infamous 
prince,  a  disgrace  to  the  nobility  of  France,  saw  my 
Diane,  and  finding  her  so  beautiful,  had  her  carried  off, 
and  conducted  to  the  Chateau  de  Eeaug^,  to  bring  her  to 
shame,  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  serf.  But 
Diane,  my  holy,  saintly  Diane,  preferred  death.  She 
threw  herself  from  a  window  into  the  lake,  and  only  her 
veil  was  found  floating  on  the  surface." 

The  old  man  could  not  speak  this  last  phrase  without 
sobs  and  tears,  which  made  this  scene  one  of  the  most 
mournful  sights  ever  witnessed  by  Bussy,  —  Bussy,  the 
soldier,  accustomed  to  shed  and  to  see  blood  shed.  Jeanne 
who  was  nearly  in  a  swoon,  also  gazed  at  the  count  with 
a  sort  of  terror. 

"Oh,  countl  "  cried  Saint-Luc,  "  is  it  not  horrible?    You 
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muBt  nb^Ddon  this  iDfamoua  prince.  A  noble  heart  like 
yours  cannot  continue  to  be  the  friend  of  an  aasassta  and 
a  tavisher." 

The  old  man,  a  little  comforted  by  tliese  words,  awaited 
Bussy's  answer  before  forming  bis  opinion  about  that  gen- 
tleman. Saint-Luc'a  sympathetic  words  comforted  him. 
In  the  great  moral  crises  physical  weaknesses  are  great; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  alleviation  to  the  pain  of  the  child 
bitten  by  a  favorite  dog  to  see  this  dog  beaten.  But  Bussy, 
instead  of  replying  to  Saint-Luc,  took  a  step  towards  M.  de 
M^ridor. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  he,  "will  you  grant  me  the 
honor  of  a  private  interview?  " 

"Listen  to  M.  de  Bussy,  dear  baron,"  said  Jeanne;  "you 
vill  see  that  he  is  good  and  can  help  his  friends." 

"Speak,  monsieur,"  said  the  baron,  trembling.  He  fote- 
Bav  something  strange  from  the  young  man's  manner. 
Bossy  turned  towards  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife,  and  casting 
on  them  a  glance  full  of  nobility  and  friendship,  — 

"  Do  you  permit  me?  "  said  he. 

The  young  couple  left  the  room  leaning  on  each  other, 
and  doubly  happy  in  their  happiness  in  the  face  of  such 
misfortune.  When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them, 
BuBsy  approached  the  baron  and  with  a  deep  bow,  — 

"Monsieur  le  baron,"  said  he,  "yon  have  just  accused, 
here  in  my  presence,  a  prince  whom  I  serve;  and  you  have 
accused  him  with  such  violence  that  I  am  forced  to  ask  for 
on  explanation." 

The  old  man  started. 

"Ob,  do  not  mistake  the  wholly  respectful  meaning  of 
my  wordsl  It  is  with  the  greatest  sympathy  that  I  speak 
to  yoo,  with  the  greatest  desire  to  lessen  your  sorrows  that 
I  say  to  you:  Monsieur  le  Boron,  tell  me  in  all  its  details 
the  story  of  the  catastrophe  you  were  just  now  relating  to 
Monsieur  de  Saint-Luc  and  his  wife.  Let  me  know  if  all 
really  took  place  as  you  think,  and  if  all  is  really  lost?  " 
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"Monsieur,"  said  the  old  maD,  "I  hoped  for  one  moment. 
A  noble  and  loyal  geatlemau,  M.  de  Mousoreau,  lored  my 
poor  daughter,  and  was  interested  in  her." 

"M.  de  Monsoreaul  Well,"  said  Bussy,  "what  was  his 
conduut  in  all  this?" 

"  Ah,  his  conduct  was  loyal  and  honorable,  because 
Diane  bad  refused  his  hand.  Yet  he  wad  the  first  one 
to  warn  me  of  the  duke's  infamous  projects.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  way  to  make  them  fail.  He  asked  but  one 
thing  if  he  saved  my  daughter,  and  that  proved  all  the 
nobility  and  honor  of  his  soul,  —  he  asked  me  to  give  her 
to  him  iu  marriage  if  be  succeeded  in  snatching  her  from 
the  duke's  bauds  j  so  that,  alas  I  my  daughter  is  none  the 
less  lost.  He,  young,  active,  and  enterprising,  could 
defend  her  against  a  powerful  prince.  —  a  thing  which 
her  poor  old  father  could  not  undertake  to  do.  I  joyfully 
gave  my  consent;  but,  alasl  it  was  useless.  He  came  too 
late,  and  found  that  my  poor  Diane  bad  saved  herself 
from  dishonor  by  death." 

"And  since  that  fatal  moment,"  asked  Bussy,  "have  you 
heard  from  M.  de  Mousoreau?  " 

"Only  one  month  has  elapsed  since  these  events  took 
place,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  the  poor  count  no  doubt 
did  not  dare  present  himself  before  me,  after  having  failed 
in  his  generoua  plan," 

Bussy  bowed  his  head.  AJl  was  made  clear  to  him.  He 
now  understood  how  M.  de  Mousoreau  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  from  the  prince  the  young  girl  whom  he  loved, 
and  how  the  fe.ir  that  the  prince  should  discover  that  be 
had  made  her  his  wife  had  led  him  to  allow  the  report  of 
her  death  to  be  believed  by  all,  even  by  her  father. 

"Well,  monsieur, "  said  the  old  man,  seeing  the  young 
one's  head  bowed  in  thought,  while  his  eyes,  which  had 
flashed  more  than  once  during  the  course  of  the  aaxratire, 
were  fixed  on  the  ground. 
VOL.  1— ao 
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"Well,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  replied  B ussy,  "I  am  sent 
by  Monsei^eur  the  Due  d'Anjou  to  bring  you  to  Paris, 
where  his  HighnesB  wishes  to  speak  to  you," 

"To  speak  to  me  1"  cried  the  baron.  "I  shall  face  this 
man  after  the  death  of  my  daughter?  And  what  can  this 
murderer  have  to  tell  me?  " 

"Who  knows?    Justify  himself,  perhaps." 

"Aud  if  he  should  justify  himself  —  "cried  the  old 
man.  "No,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  no;  I  shall  not  go  to 
Paris.  It  would  be  taking  me  too  far  away  from  the 
place  where  my  child  is  resting  in  her  cold,  watery  grave." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  in  a  firm  voice,  "permit  me  to 
insist;  it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  you  to  Paris,  X  have  oome 
only  for  that  purpose." 

"Well,  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  then,"  said  the  old  man, 
trembling  with  anger;  "but  woe  to  those  who  have  worked 
my  ruin.  The  king  will  hear  me:  and  if  he  does  not  hear 
me,  I  will  appeal  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  France.  Then, 
too,"  he  murmured,  "I  forgot  in  my  sorrow  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  weapon  of  which  I  have  not  had  to  make  use 
up  to  the  present  time.  Yes,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,  I  shall 
accompany  you." 

"And  I,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  taking  his  hand, 
"I  recommend  yon  to  have  the  patience,  calmness,  and 
dignity  befitting  a  Christian  nobleman.  God  has  infinite 
mercies  for  all  noble  hearts;  and  you  do  not  know  what  he 
holds  in  reserve  for  you.  I  also  beg  yon,  while  awaiting 
the  day  when  these  mercies  shall  burst  forth,  not  to  count 
me  among  your  enemies,  as  you  do  not  know  what  I  shall 
do  for  you.  Farewell  until  to-morrow.  Monsieur  le  Baron; 
and  if  it  please  you,  at  break  of  day  we  shall  set  out." 

"I  consent,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  moved  in  spite  of 
himself  by  the  gentle  tone  in  which  Bussy  had  uttered 
these  words;  "but  in  the  mean  while,  friend  or  enemy,  you 
are  my  guest,  and  I  must  conduct  you  to  your  apartment." 
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The  baron  took  from  the  table  a  silver  candlestick,  and 
mounted  with  a  heavy  step  the  main  staircase  of  the  castle, 
followed  by  Bussy.  The  dogs  wished  to  follow  him;  he 
stopped  them  by  a  sign.  Two  of  his  servants  came  behind 
Bussy,  carrying  torches. 

On  reaching  the  threshold  of  the  room  which  was  to  be 
his,  Bussy  inquired  what  had  become  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
and  his  wife. 

**  My  old  Grermain  must  have  taken  care  of  them,"  replied 
the  bajron.    ''A  pleasant  night  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte.'^ 
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OW  RfiHT  LE  HAUDOIN  HAD,  tV  BUaSv's  ABSENCE,  I 
LISHED  UEAXa  OF  COHHUNICATIUM  WITU  TUE  I 
Oy   THE  BUK  8AINT-AXTOINE. 


MoNBiKUK  and  Madame  de  Saint-Luc  could  not  get  over 
their  surprise.  Bussy  had  secrets  with  M.  de  Meridor. 
Bussy  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Paris  with  the  old  man. 
Finally,  Bussy,  taking  the  management  of  affairs  whioh 
before  had  seemed  utterly  foreign  and  unknown  to  him, 
was  a  most  inexplicable  phenomenon  for  the  two  young 
people. 

Ab  for  the  baron,  the  magic  power  of  the  title  Royal 
Highness,  had  produced  on  him  their  ordinary  effect,  — 
a  gentleman  of  the  days  of  Henri  III.  had  not  yet  oome 
to  scoff  at  titles  and  escutcheons. 

Royal  Highness  meant  for  M.  de  M(!ridor,  as  for  every 
one  except  the  king,  superior  force,  —  that  is,  thunder  and 
tempest. 

When  the  morning  came,  the  baron  took  leave  of  the 
guests  he  had  settled  iu  the  castle;  but  Saint-Luc  and  hia 
wife,  understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  intended 
to  leave  Mi^ridor  as  soon  ae  possible,  and  to  go  to  the 
estates  of  Brisaac,  which  were  very  near,  just  as  soon  as 
tliey  should  have  obtained  the  timid  marshal's  consent. 

As  to  Bussy,  he  needed  but  a  second  to  justify  his  strange 
conduct,  Bussy,  master  of  hia  secret  which  he  could  reveal 
whenever  he  pleased,  resembled  one  of  those  magicians 
dear  to  the  Orientals,   who  at  the  first  stroke  of  their 


wand  cause  tears  to  flow  from  every  eye,  and  at  the  second, 
dry  these  tears  and  bring  smiles  to  every  lip. 

This  second,  which  suUiced  for  Busay  to  effect  such  great 
changes,  was  used  by  him  to  murmur  a  few  words  in  the 
charming  ear  tnat  Madame  de  Saint-Lue  turned  towards 
him. 

After  these  few  words  had  been  heard,  Jeanne's  face 
grew  radiant.  A  lovely  flush  mounted  to  her  brow.  Her 
little  white  teeth  were  seen  to  appear  like  pearls  between 
the  coral  of  her  lips  j  and  when  her  husband  gazed  at  her 
with  stupefaction,  and  was  about  to  question  her,  she 
placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  and  bounded  away,  throwing 
a  kiss  of  thanks  to  Bussy. 

The  old  man  had  seen  nothing  of  this  expressive  pan- 
tomime. With  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  paternal  manor,  he 
mechanically  caressed  his  dogs,  which  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave.  He  gave  some  orders  in  a  trembling 
voice  to  his  servants,  who  bowed  their  heads  before  him. 
Then,  assisted  by  his  squire,  he  mounted  with  great  dilli- 
culty  an  old  pielald  horse,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and 
which  had  been  his  war-horse  during  the  last  civil  wars. 
Then  glancing  once  more  at  the  Chateau  de  Me'ridor,  he 
rode  away  without  uttering  another  word.  Bussy,  whose 
eyes  shone,  returned  Jeanne's  smiles,  and  frequently  turned 
round  to  bid  his  friends  adieu.  When  he  left,  Jeanne  had 
whispered  to  him,  — 

"\Vhat  a  strange  man  you  are.  Monsieur  leComte!  I 
had  told  you  that  happiness  awaited  you  at  the  Chateau 
de  M^ridor,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  bring 
back  to  M^ridor  the  happiness  that  had  flown  away." 

From  M^ridor  to  Paris  the  way  is  long,  particularly 
for  an  old  baron  riddled  with  sword  thrusts  and  bullets 
received  in  those  bloody  wars  where  the  wounds  were  in 
proportion  to  the  warriors.  Long,  too,  was  the  way  for 
the  piebald  horse  named  Jamac,  and  who,  at  tlie  sound  of 
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tbis  uaue,  raised  his  bead,  while  bis  eyes  flashed  proudly 
beneath  his  drooping  eyelids. 

Onoe  on  the  road,  Bussy  set  to  work.  Tbis  work  con- 
sisted in  winning  over  by  filial  attentions  the  old  man's 
heart,  in  which  he  had  first  inspired  hatred.  And  he  no 
doubt  succeeded;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  as 
they  neared  Paris,  M.  de  M^ridor  spoke  to  bis  companion 
these  words,  which  explained  the  change  wrought  in  bis 
mind  during  this  journey. 

"  It  is  very  singular,  count ;  here  I  am,  nearer  my  mis- 
fortune than  ever,  and  yet  I  am  less  uneasy  than  I  wu 
wbeu  we  started." 

"Two  hours  yet.  Seigneur  Augustin,"  replied  Bussy, 
"and  you  will  have  judged  me  as  I  wish  to  be  judged  by 
yon." 

The  travellers  entered  Paris  through  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Marcel,  that  eternal  entrance  the  preference  for 
which  could  be  conceived  at  that  period,  because  this 
horrible  neighborhood  —  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Paris  — 
seemed  the  most  Parisian  of  any,  thanks  to  its  numerous 
churches,  its  thousands  of  picturesque  houses,  and  its 
little  bridges  over  the  sewers. 

"Whither  are  we  going?"  asked  the  baron;  "to  the 
Louvre,  no  doubt?" 

"Monsieur,"  said  Bussy,  "I  must  first  take  you  to  my 
hotfl,  that  you  may  rest  fur  a  few  moments,  and  be  in 
condition  to  see  the  person  to  whom  I  am  conducting 
you." 

The  baron  patiently  allowed  himself  to  be  led.  Busay 
took  him  to  his  hottl  in  the  Rue  Grenelle-Saiut-Honor^. 
The  count's  attendants  did  not  expect  him,  or  rather 
no  longer  expected  him.  Having  returned  late  at  night, 
through  the  little  gat«  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the 
key,  he  had  saddled  his  horse  himself,  and  had  seen  no  one 
but  R^my  le  Haudoin.     His  sudden  disappearance,  coupled 
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with  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  the  pre- 
ceding week,  as  his  wound  had  proved,  his  adventurous 
habits,  which  he  would  not  amend,  —  all  this  led  bis 
people  to  think  that  be  had  fallen  into  some  trap  set 
by  his  enemies  i  that  fortune,  which  had  served  kiiu  so 
long,  bad  finally  grovrn  weary;  and  that  Bussy,  mute  and 
invisible,  had  really  died  from  a  dagger  or  sword  thrust. 

His  best  friends  and  most  faithful  servants  were  already 
making  novenai  for  his  return  to  light,  which  appeared  to 
them  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Fyrithous,  Others,  more 
positive,  expected  only  to  find  his  corpse,  and  already 
had  instituted  the  most  minute  search  in  the  sewers,  sus- 
picious cellars,  the  quarries  of  the  suburbs,  the  bed  of  the 
Biiivre,  the  moat  of  the  Bastille. 

One  single  person  answered  all  inquiries  concerning 
Bussy  in  the  following  manner:  — 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  is  in  very  good  health." 

But  if  the  questions  went  any  further,  aa  this  person 
knew  nothing  more,  all  the  information  necessarily  stopped 
there. 

This  person,  who,  thanks  to  bis  reassuring  but  brief 
answers,  was  greatly  scoffed  at,  was  Ma!tre  R^my  le 
Haudoin,  who  went  about  from  night  till  morning,  wast- 
ing his  time  in  strange  contemplations,  disappearing  from 
time  to  time,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  and 
always  retxirning  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  by  his  own 
cheerfulness  bringing  a  little  gayety  into  the  house, 

Le  Haudoin,  after  one  of  these  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, returned  to  the  hoiel  just  as  the  courtyard  was 
filled  with  noise  and  acclamations,  while  the  valets  seized 
the  bridle  of  Bussy's  horse,  and  fought  for  the  honor  of 
l>eing  bis  squire,  as  the  count,  instead  of  dismounting 
remained  seated  on  bis  horse. 

"Come,"  said  Bussy,  "you  are  satisfied  to  see  me  alive. 
Thank  you.     You  aak  me  if  it  is  really  I.     Look  at  me, 
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touch  me;  but  be  quick.  GoodI  Now  help  tliat  worthy 
gentleman  to  dlsmouDt,  and  remember  thai  I  look  upon 
him  with  more  respect  than  I  would  a  prince." 

Eussy  waa  right  to  call  attention  to  the  old  man,  whose 
simple  garments,  not  in  the  fashion  of  tlie  day,  and  whose 
piebald  horse  had  been  quickly  judged  by  men  accustomed 
to  exercise  Bussy's  horses  every  day.  They  had  bpen 
tempted  to  take  hira  for  some  old,  pensioned  squire,  whom 
the  young  man  brought  back  from  this  exile  in  the  prov- 
inces as  from  another  world.  But  after  these  words  had 
been  uttered,  each  one  hastened  to  the  baron.  I^e  Haudoin 
watched  this  scene  with  a  sly  grin,  as  was  his  habit;  and 
it  took  all  Bussy's  gravity  to  make  this  smile  disappear 
from  the  young  doctor's  merry  face. 

"Quick!  a  room  for  Monseigneur,"  cried  Bussy. 

"Which  one?"  immediately  asked  five  or  six  eager 
ToiceB. 

"The  beat  one,  — mine." 

And  he  now  offered  his  arm  to  the  old  man  to  mount  the 
stair,  trying  to  receive  hira  with  even  more  honor  than 
he  had  been  received  by  him.  M.  de  M^ridor  paasively 
suffered  this  overwhelming  courtesy,  as  we  suffer  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  dreams  which  lead  as  to  those  fantastic 
countries,  the  kingdom  of  imagination  and  of  night. 

The  golden  goblet  was  brought  to  the  count;  and  he 
wished  to  pour  out  himself  the  wine  of  hospitality. 

"Thanks,  thanks,  monsieur,"  said  the  old  man;  "but 
shall  we  soon  go  where  we  are  going?" 

"Yes,  Seigneur  Auguatin,  very  soon,  I  assure  you;  and 
it  will  not  only  bring  happiness  to  you,  but  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean,  and  why  do  you  always  speak  to 
me  in  a  manner  that  I  do  not  understand?  " 

"I  say,  Seigneur  Augustin,  that  1  have  spoken  to  you  ot 
a  Providence  which  is  merciful  to  great  hearts,  and  that 
we  are  approaching  the  moment  when  I  shall  appeal  to  this 
providence  in  your  name." 
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The  baron  looked  at  Busay  with  astonishment;  but  the 
latter,  making  him  a,  sign  which  meant  "I  shall  soon 
return,"  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

As  he  expected,  Le  Haudoin  was  acting  as  sentinel 
outside  of  the  door.  He  took  the  joung  man  by  the  arm 
and  drew  him  into  his  closet. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ^scuiapius,  how  have  we  progressed?" 

"Where?" 

"In  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  of  course." 

"  Monseigneur,  the  point  is  no  doubt  an  interesting  one 
for  you  j  there  is  nothing  new." 

Bussy  breathed. 

"  Has  not  the  husband  returned?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  with  no  success.  It  seeina  there  Is  in  all  this 
a  father  who  is  to  make  the  denouement,  a  god  who  will 
descend  some  morning  in  a  machine.  So  they  are  expect- 
ing this  absent  father,  this  unknown  god." 

"Goodl"  saidBuasyj  "but  how  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"Understand,  monsieur,"  said  Le  Haudoin,  with  his 
frank,  hearty  laugh,  "that  your  absence  transformed  my 
position  near  you  into  a  momentary  sinecure.  I  wished 
to  employ  the  leisure  you  left  me  for  your  advantage." 

"Come,  what  have  you  done?  Tell  me,  R^my;  I  am 
listening." 

"Well,  after  you  were  gone,  I  carried  some  money,  some 
books,  and  a  sword  to  a  little  room  that  I  had  rented  in  the 
house  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  and  the  Rue 
Sainte-Catherine." 

"Well?" 

"From  that  point  I  could  watch  the  house  yon  know, 
from  the  attic  to  the  cellar." 

"Very  well." 

"  Hardly  had  I  taken  possession  of  my  room  than  I  placed 
myself  at  a  window." 

"Excellent!" 
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"  Vesj  but  there  was  nevertheless  one  drawback  to  this 
excellence. " 

"  What  waa  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  see)  I  could  also  be  seen,  and  after  all,  they 
might  take  umbrage  at  a  man  whose  gaze  waa  always 
directed  to  the  same  object.  After  two  or  three  days, 
such  obstinacy  would  have  made  me  pass  for  a  thief,  a 
lover,  a  s;iy,  or  a  madman." 

"  Powerfully  reasoned,  my  deal  Le  Haudoln.  But  what 
did  you  then  do?" 

"Oh,  then,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  saw  that  I  must  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  and  —  " 

"  And  what  7  " 

"Well,  I  fell  in  love." 

*'Hey?"3aid  Bussy,  who  did  not  understand  how  R^my's 
love  could  serve  hira. 

"As  1  bad  tlte  liouor  of  telling  you,"  gravely  repeated 
the  young  doctor,  "I  fell  madly,  wildly  in  love." 

"With  whom?" 

"With  Gertrude." 

"With  Gertrude,  Madame  da  Monsoreau's  maid?" 

"  Eh,  man  Diru  !  Yes,  with  Gertrude,  Madame  de  Mon- 
soreau's maid.  What  will  you  have,  monseigneur?  J  am 
not  a  gentleman,  to  fall  in  love  with  ladies.  1  am  but  a 
poor  little  doctor,  with  no  other  practice  beyond  one  client, 
who,  I  hope,  will  only  give  me  occupations  few  and  far 
between;  and  I  must  make  my  experiments  in  ani'ina  nYi, 
aa  we  say  at  the  Sorbonne." 

"Poor  IWmy,"  said  Bussy,  "believe  that  I  appreciate 
your  devotion." 

"Well,  monseigneur,"  replied  Le  Haudoin,  "I  am  not 
80  much  to  be  pitied  after  all.  Gertrude  is  a  fine  large 
girl,  two  inches  taller  than  I,  and  who  could  pick  me  up 
at  arm's  length  by  my  coat-collar.  That  is  the  result  of 
a  great  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  biceps  and  of 
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the  deltoid.  As  this  inspires  me  with  a  very  flalteriog 
veneration  for  her,  and  as  I  always  yield  to  her,  we  never 
quarrel.     Then  she  has  a  wonderful  talent." 

"  What  is  it,  my  poor  K^my?  " 

"She  relates  delightfully." 

"Ah,  really?" 

"Yes;  so  that  through  her  I  know  all  that  takes  place 
at  her  mistress's.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  I 
thought  you  would  not  object  to  having  intelligenoe  of 
the  honse." 

"  Le  Haudoin,  you  are  the  good  genius  that  chance,  or 
rather  X'rovidence,  has  sent  to  me.  So  you  and  Geitrude 
are  on  terms  of  —  " 

"  Pue-lla  me  dill ff it,"  replied  Le  Haudoin,  drawing  him- 
self up  with  affected  vanity. 

"And  you  are  received  in  the  house?" 

"I  entered  last  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  through  the 
famous  wicket  door  that  you  know  so  well," 

"And  how  did  you  attain  this  happiness?" 

"Well,  quite  naturally,  I  must  say." 

"  Well,  how  ?  " 

"Two  days  after  your  departure,  on  the  day  following 
the  one  on  which  I  had  taken  possession  of  my  little  room, 
I  waited  at  the  door  until  the  lady  of  my  future  dreams 
should  go  out  for  her  marketing,  —  a  duty  to  which  she 
attends  every  day  hetween  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning. 
At  tea  minutes  after  eight,  I  saw  her  appear.  I  immedi- 
ately left  my  observatory  and  placed  myself  in  her  way." 

"And  she  recognized  you?  " 

"She  recognized  me  so  well  that  she  gave  one  shriek  and 
ran  away." 

"Then?" 

"Then  I  ran  after  her,  and  caught  her  with  great  diffi- 
culty, as  she  runs  very  fast;  but,  you  understand,  skirts 
are  always  a  little  in  the  way. 
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'"  Jesus  1'  (the  cried, 

"■  Holy  Virgin!  '  I  cried. 

"This  gave  her  a  good  opinion  of  ine.  Another  man 
lesa  pious  than  I  would  haye  cried  marlilcu  or  eorbleu, 

"'  The  physician,'  said  she. 

"'Tha  charming  maid,'  I  replied.  She  smiled,  but 
'immediately  changed  her  manner. 

"'You  are  mistakeu,  monsieur,'  said  she.  'I  do  not 
know  you.' 

"'  Bat  r  know  you,'  said  I.  '  For  the  past  three  days  I 
have  not  lived,  I  have  not  existed.  I  adore  you  to  such  a 
point  that  I  no  longer  live  in  the  Rue  Beautreillis,  but  Rue 
Saint- An toine,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Sainte-Catherine ; 
and  I  have  only  moved  there  to  be  able  to  see  you  go  in 
and  out.  If  you  still  have  need  of  me  to  nurse  hand- 
some young  men,  you  must  not  come  to  seek  me  at  my 
old  lodgings,  but  at  my  new  ones.' 

" '  Silence ! '  said  she. 

"'  Ah,  yon  see,'  I  replied. 

"And  this  is  how  we  became  acquainted, — or  rather, 
renewed  our  acquaintance." 

"So  that  you  are  now  — " 

"As  happy  as  a  lover  can  be  with  Gertrude;  but  every- 
thing is  relative.  I  am  more  than  happy,  — I  am  at  the 
height  of  felicity,  —  since  I  have  reached  the  point  I  wished 
to  attain  in  your  interest." 

"But  she  will  perhaps  suspect  ?  " 

"Nothing.  I  have  not  even  spoken  of  you.  DoM  poor 
IWmy  le  Haudoin  know  noble  gentlemen  like  the  I^oni  of 
Bussy?  Xo;  I  only  asked  in  a  rareless  wuy,  '  Is  your 
young  master  better?' 

"'  What  young  master?' 

"'The  one  whose  wounds  I  dressed,' 

"'  He  is  not  my  young  master,'  she  replied. 

"'Ah,  as  he  was  lying  in  your  mistress's  bed,  I 
thought  — '  said  I. 
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"'  Oh,  monDieu.'  no;  pooryotmg  man  I '  said  she,  with  a 
sigh.  '  He  was  nothing  to  us,  and  we  have  only  seen  him 
once  since  then,' 

"'  So  you  do  not  even  know  his  name?'  I  asked. 

"'Oh,  yes!' 

"'  You  might  have  known  it  and  forgotten  it.' 

"'  It  is  a  name  not  easily  forgotten.' 

"'  What  is  it,  then?' 

" '  Have  you  sometimes  heard  of  the  Lord  of  Bussy? ' 

" '  Parbleti .' '  I  replied ;  '  Bussy,  the  brave  Bussy  V ' 

"'  Well,  that  was  he.' 

"'Then  the  lady?' 

"'  My  mistress  is  married,  monsieur,' 

"'  One  may  be  married  and  faithful,  and  yet  think  of  a 
handsome  young  man,  even  if  seen  only  for  an  instant; 
particularly  if  this  young  man  were  wounded,  interesting, 
and  lying  in  one's  bed.' 

"'Well,'  replied  Gertrude,  'to  be  candid,  I  shall  not 
say  that  my  mistress  does  not  think  of  him.'  " 

A  bright  flush  rose  to  Bussy's  brow. 

"'  We  even  speak  of  him  whenever  we  are  alone,'  she 
continued." 

"  Excellent  girl  1 "  cried  the  count. 

"'  What  do  you  say  about  him? '  I  aske<). 

"'I  relate  his  brave  deeds;  and  that  is  not  difficult, 
for  all  Paris  Is  ringing  with  the  blows  that  he  gives  and 
receives.  I  have  even  taught  my  mistress  a  little  song 
which  is  very  popular.' 

"'Ah,  I  know  it! '  I  replied;  '  is  it  not,  — 

"  Ud  beSQ  chercheur  de  noise, 
C'esc  le  SeijKiieur  d'Amboise, 
Teadre  et  H<1Me  niiMi. 
C'Mt  MoDSoigneur  BoMj."' 

" '  Exactly  I '  cried  Gertrude.  '  So  now  my  mistress 
sings  nothing  else.'" 
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Bossy  pressed  the  young  doctor's  hand.  An  indescrib- 
able thrill  of  happiness  had  just  passed  through  him. 

''  Is  this  all?  '^  he  asked  ;  man  is  so  insatiable  in  his 
desires. 

''Yes,  monseigneur.  Oh,  I  shall  know  more  later  on; 
but,  the  devil  I  one  cannot  learn  everything  in  one  day,  or 
rather  in  one  night.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   FATHER  AND    DAUoaTER. 

This  report  made  Bussy  very  happy;  he  learned  two  things, 
in  fact.  To  begin  with,  M.  de  Mousoreau  was  still  hated, 
and  he,  Busay,  waa  already  loved.  Then  this  young  man's 
great  friendship  for  him  gladdened  his  heart.  There  is  in 
all  sentiments  that  come  from  heaven  an  expansion  of  our 
whole  being  which  aeema  to  double  our  faculties.  We  feel 
happy  becaiiae  we  feel  that  we  are  good. 

Bussy  understood  that  there  was  no  more  time  to  lose 
now,  and  that  each  thrill  of  sorrow  that  went  to  this  old 
baron's  heart  was  almost  a  sacrilege.  There  is  such  an 
upheaval  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  in  a  man  who  weeps  for 
his  daughter,  that  the  one  who,  with  one  word,  can  conaole 
this  father,  deserves  the  curaes  of  all  fathers  if  he  doea  not 
do  so. 

When  he  descended  into  the  courtyard,  M.  de  M^ridor 
found  a  fresh  horse  which  Bussy  had  had  saddled  for  him; 
another  horse  awaited  Bussy.  Both  having  mounted,  they 
set  off,  accompanied  by  R^my. 

They  reached  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  M.  de  M^ridor,  who  had  not  been  to  Paris 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  who  found  it  greatly 
changed  aiuee  the  days  of  King  Henri  II.,  on  account  of 
the  much  more  frequent  passage  of  horses,  coaches,  and 
lackeys.  But  in  spite  of  this  astonishment,  which  verged  on 
admiration,  the  baron  waa  none  the  less  a  prey  to  sadness, 
which  increased  as  he  neared  the  unknown  end  of  his 
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journey.  How  would  the  duke  receive  tiim,  and  what 
would  come  out  of  the  new  wounds  opened  by  this  inter- 
view? Then,  from  time  to  time,  ho  looked  at  Bussy  with 
astonishment,  and  asked  himself  by  what  stmuge  chance 
he  had  come  to  follow  so  blindly  the  follower  of  the  prince 
to  whom  he  owed  all  his  mLaery.  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  more  in  keeping  with  hia  dignity  to  brave  the  Duo 
d'Anjou,  instead  of  thus  accompanying  Bussy  wherever 
the  latter  would  choose  to  lead  him,  of  going  straight  to 
the  Louvre  and  throwing  himself  at  the  king's  feet?  What 
could  the  prince  say  to  him?  How  could  he  console  him? 
Was  he  not  one  of  those  who  apply  soft  words  to  the 
wound  they  have  made  ?  But  we  are  no  sooner  out  of  their 
presence  than  the  wound  flows  more  quickly  and  is  more 
painful  than  before. 

They  came  in  this  way  to  the  Rue  Saint-Paul.  Bossy, 
a  clever  captain,  had  sent  K^my  in  advance,  with  orders 
to  prepare  the  way.  The  latter  addressed  himself  to 
Gertrude,  and  returned  to  tell  his  patron  that  there  were 
neither  hat  nor  sword  Ln  the  alley,  the  corridor,  or  the 
stair  leading  to  Madame  de  Monsoreau's  room.  All  these 
consnltations  between  Bussy  and  Le  Haudoin  took  place  in 
a  low  voice,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

Ihiring  this  time  the  baron  looked  about  him  in 
astonishment. 

"And  is  this  the  I>uo  d'Anjou's  dwelling?"  he  asked. 

A  feeling  of  snspicion  rose  within  him  at  the  humble 
aspect  of  the  house. 

"Not  exactly,  monsieur,"  replied  Bussy,  with  a  smile; 
"but  if  it  is  not  his  home,  it  is  that  of  a  lady  whom  he 
loved." 

The  old  gentleman's  brow  became  clouded. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  stopping  his  horse,  "we  people 
from  the  provinces  are  not  accustomed  to  such  things. 
The  loose  manners  of  Paris  frighten  us  so  much  that  we 
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cannot  live  in  presence  of  your  myateries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou  wishes  to  see  M.  de  M^ridor,  it 
should  be  in  his  own  palace,  and  not  in  the  house  of  one  of 
hia  mistresses.  And  then,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "why  do  you,  who  seem  a  man  of  honor,  bring 
me  to  see  one  of  these  women?  Is  it  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  my  p(xir  Diane  would  still  be  living  if,  like  the 
mistress  of  this  house,  she  had  preferred  shame  to  death?  " 

"Come,  come.  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  with  that 
loyal  smile  which  had  always  been  his  most  potent  charm 
to  convince  the  old  gentleman.  "  Do  not  make  any  false 
conjectures  beforehand.  Upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
yon  will  not  find  here  what  you  think,  Tlie  lady  whom 
you  are  going  to  see  is  most  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  all 
respect." 

"But  who  is  she,  then?" 

"She  is  —  she  is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  your 
acquaintance." 

"In  truth?  But  then,  monsieur,  how  do  you  know  that 
the  prince  has  loved  her?" 

"Because  I  always  speak  the  truth,  Monsieur  le  Baron. 
Enter,  and  you  will  Judge  for  yourself  when  you  see  the 
realization  of  what  I  promised  yon." 

"Take  care!  I  was  mourning  for  my  cherished  child, 
and  you  said  to  me,  'Console  yourself,  monsieur;  the 
mercies  of  God  are  great.'  By  promising  consolation  to 
my  sorrows  you  nearly  promised  a  miracle." 

"Enter,  monsieur,"  repeated  Bussy,  with  that  same 
smile  that  always  charmed  the  old  man. 

The  baron  alighted,  Gertrude,  who  had  rushed  to  the 
threshold  in  amazement,  looked  from  Le  Haudoin  and 
Bussy  to  the  old  man,  and  could  not  guess  what  strange 
dispensation  of  Providence  had  united  these  three  men. 

"Tell  Madame  de  Monsoreau  that  M.  de  Bussy  has 
returned  and  wishes  to  see  her  at  once,"  said  the  count. 
VOL.  1— SI 
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"But  if  you  value  your  soul,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "do 
not  say  a  word  about  the  person  who  accompanieB  me." 

"  Madame  de  Mousoreau !  "  said  the  baron,  dumbfouDded. 
"Madame  de  Moosoreau!'' 

"Pass  in,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy,  pushinff 
Seigneur  Augustin  into  the  alley.  Then,  while  the  old 
man  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  tottering  step,  Diane's 
voice  was  heard  to  reply  with  a  strange   tremulousneas  : 

"  M.  de  Buaay,  you  say,  Gertrude?  M.  de  Bussy  1  Well, 
let  him  come  in." 

"  That  voice ! "  cried  the  baron,  stopping  suddenly  midway 
up  the  stairs.     "That  voice  I     Oh,  mon  Dieul  mon  Dieu!'* 

"Go  np,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  Bussy. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  just  as  the  baron  tremblingly 
sought  the  railing  and  looked  about  him,  Diane  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  sun- 
shine, more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  smiling,  though  she 
did  not  expect  to  see  her  father. 

At  this  sight,  which  he  took  for  some  magic  vision,  the 
old  man  uttered  a  terrible  ery,  and  with  arms  extended 
and  b^gard  eyes,  offered  such  a  complete  image  of  terror 
and  delirium  that  Diane,  ready  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms,  stopped  with  surprise  and  fright.  The  baron 
extended  his  hand,  and  finding  Bussy's  shoulder  within 
reach,  leaned  upon  it. 

"  Diane  alive ! "  murmured  the  Baron  de  Mt'ridor,  "  Diane  I 
my  Diane  whom  I  believed  dead  I    Oh,  mnn  Dieu/" 

And  this  strong  warrior,  this  vigorous  actor  in  the  for- 
eign and  civil  wars,  which  had  always  spared  him,  this  old 
oak-tree  whom  the  shook  of  Diane's  death  had  left  stand- 
ing, this  athlete  who  had  struggled  so  powerfully  against 
sorrow,  crushed,  broken,  annihilated  by  joy,  moved  bark- 
wards  with  trembling  knees,  and,  without  Bussy,  wonid 
have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  at  the  sight  of  this 
adored  vision  which  whirled  divided  into  confused  atoms 
before  his  eyes- 
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" Mon  Dieu  /  M.  de  Bussy,"  cried  Diane,  rushing  down 
the  few  steps  that  separated  her  from  the  old  man,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  my  father?" 

The  young  woman,  frightened  by  this  sudden  pallor  and 
the  strange  effect  produced  by  an  interview  which  she 
thought  announced,  questioned  with  her  eyes  even  more 
than  with  her  voice. 

"  M.  le  Baron  de  M^ridor  believed  you  to  be  dead,  and 
mourned  for  you,  madame,  as  such  a  father  should  mouin 
for  such  a  daughter." 

"What!"  cried  Diane,  "and  no  one  had  undeceived 
him?" 

"No  one." 

"Oh,  nol  no  one  I"  cried  the  old  man,  recovering  from 
his  momentary  prostration;  "no  one  I  not  even  M.  de 
Bussy." 

"Ungrateful  one!"  said  that  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  reproach. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  old  man;  "yea,  you  are  right. 
This  instant  repays  me  for  all  my  sorrows.  Oh,  my  Diane, 
my  darling  Diane  1"  he  continued,  drawing  his  daughter's 
head  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  and  holding  out  the  other 
to  Bussy. 

Then  suddenly  raising  his  head,  as  if  some  painful 
memory  or  new  fear  had  penetrated  to  his  very  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  armor  of  joy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  — 

"But  what  did  you  mean,  M.  de  Bussy,  by  telling  me 
that  I  was  to  see  Madame  de  Monaoreau  ?     Where  ia  she?  " 

"Alas,  father  I"  murmured  Diane. 

Bussy's  whole  frame  shook. 

"You  see  her  before  you,"  said  he;  "and  the  Comte  de 
Monsoreau  is  your  son-in-law," 

"Whatl"  stammered  the  old  man,  "M.  de  Monsoreau 
is  my  son-in-law,  and  every  one,  even  you,  Diane,  left  me 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact?" 
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"I  was  afraid  to  write  to  you,  father,  lest  my  letter 
should  fall  into  the  prince's  hands.  Besides,  I  thoi^hc 
you  knew  eTerythiog," 

"But  what  could  be  the  object?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Why  all  these  strange  mysteries?" 

"Oh,  yes,  father,  think  of  it! "  cried  Diane.  "  \VTiy  did 
M.  de  MoQsoreau  let  you  believe  that  I  was  dead?  Why 
did  he  leave  you  in  iguorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  my 
husband?" 

The  baron,  trembling  to  sound  these  myBteriona  depths, 
timidly  questioned  his  daughter's  sparkling  eyes  and 
Bussy's  intelligent  melancholy.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  reached  the  drawing-room. 

"  M.  de  iSIonsoreau,  my  son-in-law ! "  still  stammered  the 
Baron  de  M^ridor,  completely  crushed. 

"That  should  not  surprise  you,"  answered  Diane,  in  b 
tone  of  gentle  reproach.  "  Had  you  not  commanded  me  to 
marry  him?  " 

"Yes,  if  he  saved  you." 

"Well,  he  saved  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "He 
saved  me,  if  not  from  misfortune,  at  least  from  shame." 

"Then  why  did  he  let  me  believe  you  dead, — I  who 
mourned  so  bitterly  for  you?"  repeated  the  old  man, 
"Why  did  he  leave  me  to  die  of  despair,  when  one  word, 
one  single  word,  could  restore  me  to  life?" 

"Oh.  there  must  be  some  other  snare  beneath  all  this!" 
cried  Diane.  "Father,  you  must  not  leave  me,  and  M. 
de  Bussy  will  protect  us," 

"Alas  t  madame,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing,  "it  U 
no  longer  my  duty  to  penetrate  your  family  secrets.  See- 
ing your  husband's  strange  actions.  I  was  obliged  to  find 
for  you  an  acknowledged  protector.  This  protector  I 
brought  from  Mgtidor.  You  are  near  your  father,  I 
shall  retire." 

"He  is  right,"   replied  the    old    man,   with 


a  MoDBoreau  feared  the  Duo  d'Anjou's  anger.  M.  tie 
Busay  also  fears  it," 

Diane  gave  the  young  man  a  glance  that  meant,  "You, 
who  are  called  the  brave  Buasy,  do  you  fear  M.  le  Due 
d'Anjou  aa  M.  de  Monsoreau  might  fear  him?" 

Busuy  understood  Diane's  look,  and  smiled. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  he,  "forgive  me,  I  pray  you, 
tor  the  strauge  question  I  am  about  to  ask;  and  you, 
madame,  will  excuse  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service  I  wish  to  render  you." 

Both  looked  at  Bussy  and  waited. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron,"  resumed  the  latter,  "I  beg  you  to 
ask  Madame  de  Monsoreau  —  " 

He  laid  particular  stress  on  these  last  words,  which  made 
Diane's  cheek  turn  pale.  Bussy  saw  that  he  bad  given  her 
pain,  and  resumed,  — 

"Ask  your  daughter  if  she  is  happy  in  this  marriage 
which  you  had  ordered,  and  to  which  she  consented." 

Diane  clasped  her  hands  and  sobbed.  This  was  the  only 
answer  she  could  give  Bussy.  It  is  true  that  no  other 
would  have  been  so  positive.  The  baron's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  began  to  see  that  his  rather  too  hasty  friend- 
ship for  M.  de  Monsoreau  would  bo  tha  source  of  great 
unhappinesB  to  his  daughter. 

"Now,"  said  Bussy,  "it  is  therefore  true,  monsieur, 
that  without  being  forced  to  it  by  cunning  or  violence, 
you  gave  your  daughter's  band  to  M.  de  Monsoreau?" 

"Yes,  if  he  saved  her." 

"  And  he  did  save  her.  Then  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
ask  if  you  intend  to  keep  the  word  you  pledged," 

"That  is  a  law  for  all,  and  particularly  for  gentlemen; 
and  you.  monsieur,  should  know  it  better  than  any. 
M.  de  Monsoreau  has  saved  my  daughter  according  to 
her  own  statement.  My  daughter  therefore  belongs  to 
him." 
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"All,"  murmured  the  young  woman,  "would  that  I  were  I 
dead  1 " 

"Madame,"  said  Bussy,  "you  aee  I  was  right  in  saying 
that  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  here.     Monsieur  le 
Baton  gives  you  to  M.  de  Monaoreau,  and  you  yourself 
promised  to  give  yourself  to  him  if  you  could  aee  your  i 
father  again." 

"  Ah,  do  not  tear  my  heart,  M.  de  Bussy  t "  cried  Madame  ] 
de  MoQsoteau,  going  up  to  the  young  man;  "my  father  1 
does  not  know  that  I  fear  this  man;  my  father  does  not  | 
know  that  I  bate  him.  He  persists  in  seeing  a  savior  ia  I 
him,  while  I,  —  I  who  am  enlightened  by  instinct,  —  I  per-  I 
sist  in  saying  that  this  man  is  my  tormentor." 

"Diane,  Diane,"  cried  the  baron,  "he  saved  you! ' 

"Yes,"  cried  Bussy,  drawn  tieyond  the  limits  wherein  I 
his  prudence  and  delicacy  had  hitlierto  held  him, 
but  supposing  the  danger  were  less  great  than  you  believed,  | 
supposing  this  danger  were  fictitious,  supjxising  —  I  knot 
not  what.     Listen,  baron :  there  is  beneath  all  this  soma  1 
mystery  which  I  must  and  wilt  solve.     But  I  protest  that  ^ 
if  I  had  had  the  happiness  to  find  myself  in  M.  de  Mon- 
soreau's  place,  I  too  would  have  saved  your  beautiful  and 
innocent  daughter  from  dishonor ;  but  by  the  God  in  heaven 
who  hears  me,  I  would  not  have  made  her  pay  for  this   , 
service." 

"He  loved  her,"  said  M.  de  M^ridor,  who  himself  felt  I 
how  odious  M.  de  Monsoreau's  conduct  had  been;  "and  \ 
we  must  forgive  love." 

"And  I,"  cried  Bussy,  "do  I  not — " 

But  frightened  by  the  avowal  which  was  about  to  escape 
from  his  heart,  Bussy  stopped,  and  the  flash  from  his  eyes 
completed  t^etter  than  words  could  have  done  the  moaning 
of  bis  phrase. 

Diane  onderstood,  and  perhaps  better  than  if  it  had  been  ] 
spoken. 
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"Well,"  she  said  with  a  bluah,  "you  have  understood 
rae,  liave  you  not?  Well,  my  friend,  my  brother, — you 
have  claimed  these  two  titles,  and  I  give  them  to  you,  — 
well,  my  friend  and  brother,  can  you  do  somethiug  for  me?  " 

"But  the  Duo  d'AnjouI  the  Duo  d'AnJoul"  murmured 
the  old  mau,  who  always  saw  before  him  the  threatening 
danger  of  royal  anger. 

"I  am  not  of  those  who  fear  the  anger  of  princes, 
Seigneur  Auguatiu,"  replied  the  young  man;  "and  I  am 
either  very  much  mistaken,  or  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
fear  this  anger.  If  you  will  let  me,  M.  de  M^ridor,  I 
shall  make  you  such  a  friend  of  the  Due  d'Anjou  that 
he  will  protect  you  from  M.  de  Monsoreau,  from  whom 
comes  the  real  danger,  —  an  unknown  but  certain  danger, 
inviaible  but  perhaps  inevitable." 

"  But  if  the  duke  learn  that  Diane  is  still  alive,  all  will 
be  lost,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Come,"  said  Buasy,  "I  see  that  in  spite  of  all  I  have 
said,  you  still  believe  in  M.  de  Monsoreau  more  than  you 
do  in  me.  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it.  Reject  my  offer, 
Monsieur  le  Baron,  reject  the  all-powerful  aid  I  was  about 
to  call  to  help  you.  Throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  the 
man  who  has  so  well  justified  your  confidence.  I  have 
spoken,  my  task  is  done,  and  there  is  nothing  more  for  me 
to  do  here.  Adieu,  Seigneur  AugustinI  Adieu,  madame. 
You  shall  see  me  no  more;  I  retire." 

"Oh!"  cried  Diane,  seizing  the  young  man's  hand. 
"Have  I  weakened  for  one  instant?  Have  I  returned  to 
him?    No!    On  my  knees,  I  implore  you  not  to  abandon 


Bussy  clasped  Diane's  beautiful,  pleading  hands,  and  all 
his  anger  fell  as  falls  the  snow  that  melts  on  the  mountain- 
tops  beneath  the  warm  suu  of  May. 

"Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Buasy,  "very  well,  madame. 
Yes,  I  accept  the  holy  mission  you  have  Intrusted  to  me, 
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and  within  three  days,  — for  I  must  have  the  time  to  join 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  has  accompanied  the  king  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Chartres,  — within  three  days  you  will  see 
something  new,  or  may  I  lose  my  name  of  Bussy." 

Then  approaohingi  with  an  intoxication  that  made  his 
eyes  flash  fire,  — 

"We  are  allied  against  Monsoreau/'  he  whispered  to 
her.  "  Bemember  that  it  was  not  he  who  brought  back  your 
father,  and  do  not  be  false  to  me.'' 

And  pressing  the  baron's  hand  for  the  last  time,  he 
rushed  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HOW   BEOTHSR    OORENFLOT   AWOKE,    ASD   OF   THE  WELGOUE 
HE  MET  WITH   AT   UI8   COKVENT, 

We  had  left  our  friend  Chicot  in  ecstasy  before  the  unin- 
terrupted sleep  and  the  no  less  splendid  snoring  of  Brother 
Gorenflot.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  innkeeper  to  retire  and 
carry  away  the  light,  after  having  strictly  enjoined  him 
not  to  say  a  word  to  the  worthy  brother  about  his  having 
gone  out  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  returned  only  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  Maitre  Bonhomet  had  noticed  one  thing,  —  that  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  monk  and  the  jester,  it  was 
always  the  jester  who  paid, — be  held  the  jester  in  high 
esteem,  whereas  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  ven- 
eration for  the  monk. 

He  therefore  promised  Chicot  that  under  no  considera- 
tion would  he  open  his  mouth  about  the  events  of  the  night 
before,  and  retired,  leaving  the  two  friends  in  the  dark, 
as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

Chicot  soon  perceived  a  thing  which  excited  his  admira- 
tion. This  was  that  Brother  Gorenflot  snored  and  spoke 
at  the  same  time.  This  did  not  indicate,  as  we  might 
believe,  a  conscience  torn  with  remorse,  but  a  stomach 
overfilled  with  food.  The  words  uttered  by  Gorenflot  in 
his  sleep,  when  added  to  each  other,  formed  a  horrible 
mixture  of  sacred  eloquence  and  bacchio  maxima. 

However,  Chicot  perceived  that  if  he  remained  in  utter 
darkness  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  eSecttng  his 
restitution  in  such  a  manner  that  Gorenflot,  on  awaking, 
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shoold  suspect  nothing.  Ho  might,  in  fact,  in  the  dark* 
ness,  tread  on  one  of  the  monk's  four  limbs,  which  lay  in 
directions  unknown  to  himj  and  the  pain  might  draw  him 
from  hia  lethargj'.  Chicot  therefore  blew  upon  the  embers 
to  throw  some  gliiuiuer  of  light  u[>on  the  scene. 

At  the  nuise  of  this  breath,  GoreuSot  ceased  to  snore, 
and  murmured,  — 

"Brethren,  this  is  a  moat  ferocious  wind;  it  is  the  breath 
of  the  Lord,  and  this  breath  inspires  me." 

Then  he  began  to  snore  again.  Chicot  waited  for  an 
instant  until  sleep  had  resumed  its  sway,  and  began  to 
unwrap  the  monk. 

" Br-r-r-r-ou I "  said  Gorenflot,  "How  cold!  That  will 
keep  the  grapes  from  ripening." 

Chicot  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  operation,  which  he 
resumed  a  moment  later. 

"You  know  my  zeal,  brethren,"  continued  the  monk, 
"for  the  Church,  and  for  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Quise." 

"  Rascal  1"  said  Chicot, 

"Here  is  my  opinion,"  said  Gorenflot;  "but  it  is 
certain  —  " 

"What  is  certain?"  asked  Chicot,  raising  the  monk  to 
slip  on  hia  rol>e. 

"  It  is  certain  that  man  is  stronger  than  wine.  Brother 
Gorenflot  fought  against  the  wine  like  Jacob  against  the 
angel,  and  Brother  Gorenflot  conquered  the  wine." 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders.  This  sudden  movement 
caused  the  monk  to  open  his  eyes,  and  above  him  he  saw 
Chicot's  smile,  which  seemed  livid  and  sinister  in  that 
uncertain  light 

"Ah,  no  phantoms,  no  goblins!"  said  the  monk,  as 
though  be  were  complaining  to  some  familiar  demon  who 
forgot  the  compact  made  between  them. 

"He  is  dead  dmnk,"  said  Chicot,  as  he  rolled  Gorenflot 
in  his  robe,  and  brought  the  cowl  over  his  head. 
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"All,  that  is  goodi"  grumbled  the  mouk;  "the  sexton 
has  closed  the  chaucel  door,  and  the  wind  no  louger 
blows  in." 

"Wake  up  now,  if  you  choose,"  said  Chicot.  "I  don't 
care." 

"The  Lord  has  heard  my  prayer,"  murmured  the  monk, 
"and  the  wind  which  he  had  sent  to  freeze  the  vines  has 
changed  into  a  gentle  zephyr." 

"  Amen! "  said  Chicot,  and  making  a  pillow  of  the  nap- 
kins and  a  sheet  of  the  table-cloth,  he  went  to  sleep  by  the 
side  of  his  companion,  after  having  arranged  the  empty 
bottles  and  dirty  plates  the  best  way  he  could. 

The  bright  daylight  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  the  host'a 
shrill  voice  in  the  kitchen  scolding  the  scullions,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  through  the  thick  mists  that  clouded  Groren- 
flot's  thoughts.  He  raised  himself  up,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  two  hands,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  that 
portion  of  his  anatomy  which  Nature  has  given  to  man  to 
be  his  principal  centre  of  gravity. 

Having,  not  without  difficulty,  accomplished  this  feat, 
Gorenflot  began  to  consider  the  significant  confusion  of  the 
crockery,  then  Chicot,  who,  thanks  to  the  graceful  curve 
of  one  of  his  elbows,  did  not  lose  a  single  one  of  the  monk's 
movements.  Chicot  pretended  to  snore  in  a  manner  that 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  powers  of  imitation  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken. 

"Broad  daylightl"cried  the  monk;  "eorbleu!  broad  day- 
light!   It  seems  I  have  spent  the  night  here." 

Then,  collecting  his  thoughts,  — 

"  And  the  abbey ! "  said  he.     "  oh,  oh ! " 

He  began  to  tie  the  cords  of  his  robe,  —  a  detail  to  which 
Chicot  had  not  attended. 

"All  the  same,"  said  he,  "I  had  a  strange  dream.  I 
thought  I  was  dead,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  shroud  stained 
with  blood." 
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Goren&ot  was  not  entirely  mistaken.  ^Yhen  he  half 
waked  up,  he  had  taken  the  table-cloth  for  a  shioud,  and 
the  wine- stains  for  blood-stains. 

"Luckily  it  was  a  dream,"  said  Gorenflot,  looking  again 
about  him.  During  this  survey  his  eyes  rested  on  Chicot, 
who,  feeling  himself  under  observation,  snored  with 
renewed  vigor. 

"  What  a  fine  sight  is  a  drunken  man  I "  said  Gorenflot, 
gazing  at  Chicot  with  admiration,  "How  lucky  he  ia  to 
sleep  Bol    Ah,  but  be  Is  not  in  my  position!  "  he  added. 

And  he  gave  a  sigh  which  rose  to  the  pitch  of  Chicot's 
snores,  so  that  the  sigh  would  probably  have  waked  up  the 
Gascon  had  be  bee'n  really  asleep. 

"What  if  I  woke  him  up  to  ask  his  advice,"  said  the 
monk;  "he  is  a  man  of  good  counsel." 

Chicot  tripled  the  dose  ;  and  his  snores,  which  had  before 
reached  the  pitch  of  the  organ,  now  became  an  imitatioD 
of  thunder. 

"No,"  resumed  Gorenflot,  "that  would  give  him  too 
many  advantages  over  roe,  I  shall  find  a  good  lie  withont 
him.  Kut  whatever  may  be  the  lie,"  continued  the  monh, 
"I  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  the  dungeon.  It  is 
not  the  confinement  that  frightens  me,  it  is  the  bread-aod- 
water  diet  which  reanlts  from  it.  If,  at  least,  I  had  a 
little  money  to  bribe  the  brother  jailer  —  " 

Chioot,  having  heard  this,  gputly  drew  from  hia  pocket 
a  well-filled  purse,  which  he  hid  under  his  body.  Thia 
was  not  a  useless  precaution.  More  contrite  than  ever, 
Gorenflot  approached  his  friend,  and  murmured  these 
melancholy  words,  — 

"If  he  were  awake,  he  would  not  refuse  me  a  crown; 
but  his  sleep  is  sacred  to  me  —  and  I  shall  take  it." 

At  these  words  Brother  Gorenflot,  who  had  been  sitting 
np  all  this  time,  knelt  down,  and  leaning  over  Chioot, 
deftly  searched  the  sleeper's  pocket. 
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Chicot,  in  spite  of  the  example  which  had  been  given 
him,  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  call  on  his  familiar 
demon,  so  be  let  Gorenflot  search  both  pockets  of  his 
doublet. 

"This  is  singularl"  said  the  monk,  "Nothing  in  his 
pockets.     Ah,  it  may  be  in  his  hat  I" 

While  the  monk  was  examining  the  hat,  Chicot  poured 
the  contents  of  his  purse  into  his  band,  and  replaced  it  flat 
and  empty  in  his  hose  pocket. 

"  Nothing  in  the  hat?  "  saidthe  monk.  "  I  am  surpriaed ; 
for  my  friend  Chicot  is  a  jester  full  of  reason,  and  never 
goes  out  without  money.  Ah,  the  scampi  "  he  added,  with 
a  broad  amile,  which  stretched  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
"I  forgot  your  breeches;"  and  slipping  his  hand  into 
Chicot's  hoae,  he  drew  out  the  empty  purse. 

"JesusI  "  he  murmured;  "and  who  will  pay  the  bill?" 

This  thought  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  monk. 
He  immediately  got  on  his  legs,  and  with  a  rapid,  if  some- 
what unsteady  step,  he  made  for  the  door,  passed  through 
the  kitchen  without  entering  into  conversation  with  his 
host,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  advances,  and  fled. 

Then  Chicot  replaced  the  money  in  the  purse,  and  the 
purse  in  his  pocket,  and  leaning  on  the  window  in  a  ray 
of  sunshine,  he  forgot  Gorenflot  In  a  deep  meditation. 

However,  the  worthy  monk,  with  his  wallet  on  his 
shoulder,  continued  his  way  with  that  composed  expres- 
sion which  the  passers-by  might  mistake  for  meditation, 
but  which  was  in  reality  nothing  but  preoccupation. 
Gorenflot  was  in  search  of  one  of  those  good  lies  used  by 
the  monk  on  a  spree  or  the  belated  soldier.  The  main  fact 
is  always  the  same,  while  the  details  may  be  made  more 
elaborate  according  to  the  liar's  imagination.  But  he  had 
hardly  entered  the  Rue  Saint- Jacques,  when  the  great 
movement  operated  by  the  brothers  at  the  very  moment 
when   they  perceived  him,  gave  him  the  most  dreadful 
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feeling  of  terror  he  had  ever  experienced  in  hia  whole 
life. 

"They  are  speaking  of  me,"  said  he,  "They  are  point- 
ing to  me,  waiting  for  me.  They  looked  for  me  last  night; 
my  absence  caused  a  soasdal.     I  am  lost!  " 

His  head  swam.  A  mad  idea  of  flight  fiashed  through 
his  brain;  but  several  monks  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
He  was  undoubtedly  pursued.  Brother  Goreaflot  did  jus- 
tice to  himself.  He  was  not  cut  out  for  flight.  He  would 
soon  be  caught,  bound,  and'dragged  to  the  convent.  He 
preferred  resignation.  He  therefore  advanced  dejectedly 
towards  his  companions,  who  seemed  to  hesitate  to  come 
and  speak  to  him. 

"Alas!  "  said  Gorenflot;  "they  even  pretend  not  to  know 
me.     I  am  a  stumbling-block." 

Finally  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  op  to 
Qorenflot,  — 

"Poor,  dear  brother! "  said  he, 

Gorenflot  sighed,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes. 

"You  know  that  the  prior  is  waiting  for  you,"  said 
another. 

"  Ah,  mon  Duu  I " 

"Oh,  nvrn  Dieul  yes;"  added  a  third.  "He  said  that 
you  should  be  brought  to  him  as  soon  as  you  returned  to 
the  convent." 

"This  is  what  I  feared,"  said  Gorenflot;  and  more  dead 
than  alive,  he  entered  the  convent,  the  ponderous  door  of 
which  closed  behind  him. 

"Ah,  it  is  you  1"  cried  the  brother  doorkeeper.  "Come 
quick,  quick  I  the  reverend  prior,  Joseph  Foulon,  is  asking 
for  you."  And  taking  Gorenflot  by  the  hand,  he  conducted 
him,  or  rather  dragged  him,  to  the  prior's  chamber.  There, 
too,  all  the  doors  were  closed  behind  him. 

Gorenflot  looked  down,  fearing  to  meet  the  prior's  angry 
glance.     He  felt  alone,  abandoned  by  all,  during  an  inter- 
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view  with  his  superior,  who  was  irritated  against  him,  and 
with  very  good  cause, 

"Ah,  here  you  are  at  last!  "  aaid  the  abbot. 

"Reverend  Father  —  "  atammered  the  monk. 

"What  uneasiness  you  have  caused  ual  "  said  the  prior. 

"You  are  really  too  good,  Father,"  resumed  Gorenflot, 
who  did  not  understand  this  indulgent  tone,  which  he  did 
not  expect. 

"You  were  afraid  to  return  after  last  night's  scene,  were 
you  not?" 

"I  confess  that  I  did  not  dare  return,"  said  the  monk, 
while  the  cold  perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"Ah,  dear  brother!  dear  brother !  "  said  the  abbot;  "you 
did  something  very  imprudent  and  bold," 

"Let  me  explain  to  you,  Father." 

"What  have  you  to  explain?     Your  outburst  —  " 

"I  need  not  explain,"  said  Gorenflot;  "so  much  the 
better,  as  I  found  it  very  embarrassing  to  do  so." 

"I  understand  perfectly.  A  moment  of  exaltation,  of 
enthusiasm,  carried  you  off.  Exaltation  ia  a  holy  virtue, 
enthusiasm  is  a  sacred  feeling;  but  virtues  become  vices 
if  carried  to  excess.  The  most  honorable  sentiments  are 
reprehensible  if  exaggerated." 

"Pardon  me,  holy  Father,"  said  Gorenflot;  "but  if  you 
understand,  I  do  not.     Of  what  outburst  do  you  speak?" 

"  Of  the  one  you  made  last  night," 

"  Out  of  the  convent?  "  timidly  asked  the  monk. 

"Not  at  all;  in  the  convent." 

"  I  made  an  outburst  in  the  convent?  " 

"Yes,  you." 

Gorenflot  scratched  his  nose.  He  began  to  understand 
that  they  were  playing  at  cross  purposes. 

"I  am  as  good  a  Catholic  as  you,  yet  your  boldness 
frightened  me." 

"My  boldness  1"  said  Gorenflot;  "was  I  very  bold?" 
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"More  than  bold,  my  son;  it  was  temerity." 

"Alas I  you  must  forgive  a  still  uncurbed  temper. 
shall  amend,  good  Father." 

"  Yes;  hut  in  the  mean  while  I  cannot  help  fearing  the 
consequences  for  you  and  for  us.  If  the  thing  had  takea 
place  in  our  presence  alone,  it  would  not  matter." 

"  WhatI"  said  Gorenflot,  "is  it  known  outside?" 

"No  doubt.     You  know  there  were  present  more  I 
a  hundred    laymen    who    did  not    lose  a  word  of  your    j 
speech." 

"Of  my  speeohl"  said  Gorenflot,  more  and  mora 
astonished. 

"I  acknowledge  that  it  was  fine,  and  that  the  applause 
must  have  intoxicated  you,  that  the  unanimous  assent 
must  have  turned  your  head.  Hut  that  it  should  go  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  procession  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
offering  to  wear  a  cuirass,  and  make  an  appeal  to  all  good 
Catholics,  with  helmet  and  musket,  —  you  will  admit  that 
this  is  going  a  little  too  far." 

Oorenflot  looked  at  the  prior,  and  every  shade  of  suiprise  j 
waa  reflected  in  his  eyes. 

"Now,"  continued  the  abbot,  "there  is  a  way  of  concili- 
ating everything.  This  religious  fervor,  now  bubbling  in 
your  heart,  would  be  hurtful  to  you  in  Paris,  where  so 
many  evil  thinking  ones  are  watching  you.  I  desire  that 
you  should  go  and  spend  it  —  " 

"Where,  good  Father?"  asked  Gorenflot,  oonvinced that 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  dungeon. 

"In  the  provinces." 

"An  exile?"  cried  Gorenflot ■ 

"  By  remaining  here  something  much  worse  might  happen 
to  you,  dearly  Iwloved  brother." 

"  And  what  can  happen  to  mo?  " 

"A  criminal  lawsuit,  which  would  in  all  probability 
bring  imprisonment  for  life,  if  not  death." 
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Gorenflot  turned  deadly  pale.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  even  the  penalty  of  death,  for  hai'ing  become 
intoxicated  in  a  tavern,  and  having  spent  a  night  oat  of  the 
convent. 

"While  submitting  to  this  temporary  exile,  my  dear 
brother,  not  only  do  you  escape  the  danger,  hut  you  also 
plant  the  standard  of  faith  in  the  provinces.  What  yon 
said  and  did  last  night  is  dangerous  and  even  impos- 
sible beneath  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  accursed  favorites ; 
but  in  the  provinces  it  becomes  easier  to  execute.  Set  out 
at  once,  Brother  Gorenflot.  It  may  be  already  too  late, 
and  the  archers  may  have  received  orders  to  arrest 
you, " 

"What  are  you  saying,  Reverend  Father?"  stammered 
the  monk,  as  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  in  terror.  Aa  the 
prior,  whose  gentleness  had  first  surprised  him,  spoke  on, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  proportions  attained  by  a  sin, 
which  was,  after  all,  verytrifling.  "The  archers,  you  say? 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  archers?" 

"You  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  but  they  might 
have  something  to  do  with  you." 

"  But  have  I  been  denounced?  "  asked  Brother  Gorenflot, 

"  1  would  wager  it.     Depart  !  depart  I  " 

"Depart,  Reverend  Father  1"  said  Gorenflot,  astounded; 
"  that  is  very  easy  to  say.  But  how  shall  I  live  after  I 
leave  here?" 

"Eh!  nothing  is  easier.  You  beg  for  the  convent;  there 
is  a  means  of  existence.  By  begging  you  have  hitherto 
fed  others;  you  will  now  feed  yourself  in  that  way.  Then 
be  assured  that  the  system  you  have  developed  will  give 
you  enough  partisans  in  the  provinces  for  me  to  have  the 
certainty  that  you  shall  not  want  for  anything.  But  go! 
for  God's  sake,  gol  and  do  not  return  until  you  are 
summoned. " 
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And  the  prior,  after  having  tenderly  embraced  GoreoHot, 
pnslied  him  gently  but  firmly  to  the  door  of  hia  cell. 

There  all  the  convent  was  assembled,  awaiting  Brother 
GoreoBot.  No  sooner  had  he  appeared  than  all  rushed  to 
him  and  each  one  wished  to  touch  his  hands,  his  ueck,  his 
clothes.  Some  even  carried  veneration  so  far  as  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  gown. 

"Adieul"  said  one,  pressing  him  to  his  heart;  "adieul 
you  are  a  holy  man;  do  no  forget  me  in  your  prayers." 

"Bahl"  said  Gorenflot;  "am  I  a  holy  man?    Weill" 

"Adieu,  brave  champion  of  the  faith!"  said  another, 
pressing  bis  hand.  "Adieul  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was 
nothing  compared  to  you." 

"Adieu,  martyr!"  said  the  third  one,  kissing  the  end 
ot  bis  cord;  "  blindness  still  dwells  among  us,  but  the  hoar 
of  light  will  come." 

Gorenflot  found  himself  carried  thus  from  arm  to  arm, 
from  embrace  to  embrace,  and  from  epithets  to  epithets,  as 
far  aa  the  street  door,  which  closed  behind  him  so  soon  as 
he  had  crossed  the  threshold.  Gorenflot  looked  at  that 
door  with  an  expression  which  nothing  could  render,  and 
finally  went  out  of  Paris,  walking  backwards,  as  if  the 
avenging  angel  had  showed  htm  the  point  of  his  Saming 
Bword. 

The  only  thing  he  said  as  he  passed  the  gate  was,  — 

"The  devil  t^e  mel  they  are  all  mad.  If  not,  Heaven 
help  me,  it  is  I  who  am  madi " 
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CHAPTER  XXVir. 


HOW  BEOTHER  fiORENFLOT  REMAINED  CONVINCED  THAT  HE 
VfXa  A  SOMNAMBULIST,  AND  BITTERLY  DEPLORED  THIS 
INFIRMITY, 

Until  the  fatal  day  we  have  now  reached, — the  day  on 
which  this  unexpected  persecution  fell  upon  the  poor  monk, 
—  Brother  Gorenflot  had  led  a  contemplative  life,  going  out 
early  when  he  wished  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  later  when 
he  wished  to  unjoy  the  sunshine.  Trusting  in  God,  and  iu 
the  kitchen  of  the  abbey,  he  had  never  thought  of  procuring 
for  himself  anything  beyond  the  rather  worldly,  and,  after 
all,  rare  extras  of  the  Come  d'Abondance.  These  extras 
were  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the  faithful,  and  could 
only  be  taken  from  the  gifts  in  money,  which  Gorenflot 
compelled  to  halt  as  he  passed  the  Rue  SaintJacques. 
After  these  halts,  the  gifts  entered  the  convent,  diminished 
by  the  sum  left  on  the  way.  There  was  also  his  friend 
Chicot,  who  liked  good  dinners  and  boon  companions.  But 
Chicot  was  most  irregular  in  his  habits.  The  monk  some- 
times saw  him  five  or  six  days  in  succession,  then  would  go 
three  weeks,  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  without  seeing  the 
jester,  who  either  remained  with  the  king,  or  accompanied 
him  on  one  of  his  pilgrimages,  or  else  went  on  a  business 
or  pleasure  trip  for  himself.  Gorenflot  was  therefore  one 
of  those  monks  for  whom,  as  for  certain  soldiers,  the  world 
began  with  the  superior  of  the  house,  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
colonel  of  the  convent,  —  and  ended  with  the  empty  pot. 
Therefore  this  soldier  of  the  Church  had  never  imagined 
that  the  day  would  come  when  be  would  be  forced  to  set 
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out  in  quest  of  adventures.     If  he  had  even  had  some  money; 
but  the  prior's  answer  to  his  request  had  been  simple  and 
devoid  of  apostolic  ornament,  like  that  fragment  from  Saint  . 
Luke:  "Seek,  and  thou  shalt  find." 

Gorenflot,  as  he  reflected  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  ' 
and  seek  far  away,  felt  weary  before  beginning. 

However,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  save  himself 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  —  an  unknown 
but  pressing  danger,  judging  from  the  words  of  h\a 
superior. 

The  poor  monk  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  disguise 
their  physique,  and  escape  detection  by  some  clever  met 
morphosis.     He  therefore  resolved  to  get  as  far  away  1 
possible,  and  with  this  resolution,  rapidly  passed  the  ^^>rte 
Bordelle,  and  went  carefully  by  the   sentinels  and   Swiss   | 
guards,  fearing  that  the  archers  mentioned  by  the  abbot  of  I 
Sainte-Genevieve   might  prove  tx>    be    only  too    tangible 
realities. 

But  once  in  the  open  air,  once  in  the  country,  five 
hundred  feet  beyond  the  oity  walla,  when  he  saw  on  tha 
roadside  that  first  green  grass  of  spring  that  shows  itself 
above  ground;  when  he  saw  the  glorious  sun  above  the 
horizon,  solitude  extending  right  and  left,  and  the  murmur- 
ing city  behind  him,  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  and  resting  his  double  chin  in  his  large,  fat  hand, 
scratched  the  end  of  his  square  nose  with  his  forefinger, 
and  began  a  revery  accompanied  by  groans. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cythara,  which  was  lacking, 
(lorentlot  resembled  one  of  those  Hebrews  who,  hanging 
their  harp  on  the  weeping  willow-tree,  furnished  in  the 
time  of  the  famous  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  the  text  for  the 
famous  verse,  "  Super  flumina  Babylonis,"  and  the  subject 
of  a  myriad  of  melancholy  pictures. 

Qorenflot  groaned  all  the  more  that  nine  o'clock  was 
approaching,  and  that  was  the  dinner  hour  at  the  convent. 
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The  monks  were  behindhand  ia  civilization  as  befits  men 
detached  from  all  things  mundane,  and  in  the  year  of  grace 
1578,  followed  the  habits  of  the  good  king  Charles  V.,  who 
dined  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  his  mass. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that 
came  into  Gorenflot's  mind  as  he  sat  hungrily  thinking  as 
to  count  the  grains  of  sand  blown  about  on  the  seashore  on 
a  windy  day. 

The  first  idea,  and  the  most  difiicult  one  to  get  rid  of,  we 
must  confess,  was  to  return  to  Paris,  go  straight  to  the 
convent  and  tell  the  prior  that  he  positively  preferred 
imprisonment  to  exile,  and  consented  to  be  scourged,  if 
necessary,  twice  a  day.  provided  they  would  engage  to 
furnish  him  daily  with  his  meals,  which  he  would  even 
consent  to  reduce  to  five. 

This  idea,  which  furrowed  the  poor  monk's  brain  for 
more  than  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  followed  by 
another  a  little  more  practicable.  This  was  to  go  straight 
to  tlie  Come  d'Abondanoe,  ask  for  Chicot,  even  if  he  were 
still  asleep,  expose  the  deplorable  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  after  his  bacchanal  suggestions,  to  which  he, 
Gorenflot,  should  have  found  the  strength  to  resist,  and 
obtain  a  small  pension  from  that  generous  friend.  This 
plan  occupied  Gorenflot  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
because  his  was  a  judicious  mind  and  the  idea  was  not 
without  some  merit. 

There  was  also  another  idea  which  was  not  wanting  in 
audacity,  and  which  consisted  in  re-entering  through  the 
Porte  Saint-Germain  or  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  and  clandes- 
tinely continuing  his  collections  in  Paris.  He  knew  the 
good  places,  the  fertile  corners,  the  little  streets  where  cer- 
tain housewives,  owners  of  delightful  chipkens,  always  had 
some  fat  capon  to  throw  into  his  wallet.  He  saw,  in  the  grate- 
ful mirror  of  his  memory,  acertain  house,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  made  preserves  of  all  kinds  every  summer,  with  the 
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principal  object  —  at  least,  80  was  Brother  Gorenflot  pleased 
to  imagine — >of  throwing  into  the  monk's  wallet,  ioexcbaoge 
for  his  paternal  benediction,  either  a  quart  of  quince  jelly,  or 
a  dozen  candied  nuts,  or  a  box  of  dried  apples,  the  mere 
odor  of  which  sufficed  to  make  a  dead  man  thirsty.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Brother  Gorenflot'a  thoughts  were 
principally  centred  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the 
d-^Hghts  of  rest;  sometimes  he  could  not  help  thinking 
without  a  pang  of  the  devil's  two  lawyers,  who  would 
appear  against  him  on  the  judgment  day,  and  who  were 
called  Laziness  and  Gluttony.  But  in  the  mean  while,  our 
worthy  friend  was  treading,  not  without  remorse  perhaps, 
but  was  nevertheless  treading  the  primrose  path  which  leada 
to  the  bottomless  pit,  where,  like  Scylla  and  C'harybdis,  the 
two  mortal  sins  were  forever  howling. 

Therefore,  this  last  plan  seemed  pleasant  to  him;  this 
style  of  life  seemed  the  one  to  which  he  appeared  to  be 
naturally  destined;  but  to  accomplish  this  plan  and  lead 
this  life,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  in  Paris  and  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  archers,  the  Swiss,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  all  of  whom  constituted  a  rather  serious  danger 
for  a  vagabond  monk. 

Then  there  was  another  drawback;  the  treasurer  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve'a  Convent  was  too  careful  to  leave  Paris  without 
a  brother  collector.  Gorenfiot  was  therefore  in  imminent 
danger  of  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  a  colleague 
who  would  have  over  him  the  nn  quest  ion  able  advantage  of 
being  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  functions. 

These  ideas  filled  our  worthy  friend  with  terror,  and  we 
must  admit  that  it  was  not  without  reason. 

He  bad  reached  this  point  of  his  soliloquies  and  his 
apprehensions,  when  he  saw,  coming  through  the  Porte 
Bordelle,  a  horseman,  who  soon  shook  the  ground  beneath 
his  horse's  hoofs.  This  man  alighted  near  a  house  situated 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  where  Gorenfiot  was 
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seated.  He  knocked ;  tlie  door  opened,  and  horse  aud  rider 
disappeared  into  the  house.  Gorenflot  observed  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  he  had  envied  this  mau  who  bad  a  horse 
and  could  therefore  sell  it. 

But  after  an  instant  the  horseman,  whom  Gorenflot 
recognized  by  his  cloak,  —  the  horseman,  we  say,  left  the 
house  ;  and  as  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  at  a  short  distance, 
and  a  pile  of  stones  before  these  trees,  he  went  and 
stationed  himself  between  the  trees  and  this  bastion  of 
a  new  kind. 

"This  is  surely  some  ambush  being  prepared,"  murmured 
Gorenflot.  "  If  I  were  on  better  terms  with  the  archers,  I 
would  go  and  inform  them ;  or  if  I  were  braver,  I  would 
oppose  it." 

At  this  moment  the  ambushed  man,  whose  eyes  only  left 
the  city  gate  to  inspect  the  vicinity  with  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness, perceived,  in  one  of  those  rapid  glances,  which  he 
threw  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  Gorenflot,  still  seated  and 
still  holding  his  chin  in  his  hand.  This  sight  annoyed  him, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  walking  around  with  no  purpose. 

"That  walk,"  said  Gorenflot,  "that  appearance,  seems 
familiar ;  but  no,  it  is  impossible." 

At  this  moment  the  unknown  man,  whose  back  was 
turned  to  Gorenflot,  suddenly  sank  down  as  if  the  muscles 
of  his  legs  had  given  way  beneath  him.  He  had  just  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  coming  from  the  city. 

In  fact,  three  men,  two  of  whom  seemed  to  be  lackeys, 
three  good  mules,  and  three  portmanteaus,  came  slowly 
from  Paris  through  the  Porte  Bordelle.  So  soon  as  he 
pei-ceived  them,  the  man  near  the  stones  made  himself 
even  smaller,  if  that  were  possible,  and  crawling,  rather 
than  walking,  reached  the  group  of  trees ;  then  choosing 
the  largest  one,  he  hid  behind  it  in  the  position  of  the 
hunter  lying  in  wait. 

The  cavalcade  rode  on  without  seeing,  or  rather  without 
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noticing  him;  whereas,  on  the  contraiy,  the  man  di«Youred  it 
with  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  prevented  the  crime  from  beiug  com- 
mitted," said  Gorenflot,  to  himself,  "and  my  presence  oB 
the  road  at  this  precise  moment  is  one  of  those  manifesta- 
tioQS  of  the  Divine  will  such  as  would  be  needed  to  provide 
me  with  a  breakfast." 

The  cavalcade  haWng  ridden  by,  the  man  re-entered  the 
house. 

"  Good  1 "  said  Gorenflot,  "  either  I  am  much  mistaken, 
or  this  circumstance  will  procure  for  me  the  much  desired 
boon.  Man  who  watches  hates  spies.  Here  is  a  secret  in 
my  possession,  and  were  it  worth  only  six  farthings,  —  well  [ 
1  shall  put  a  price  oti  it.'' 

Without  delay  Gorenflot  wended  his  way  towards  the 
house  ;  but  as  he  approached,  he  remembered  the  horseman's 
martial  bearing,  the  long  sword  that  hung  at  his  side,  and 
the  terrible  look  in  bis  eye  as  he  watched  the  passiug  oC 
the  men  ;  then  he  said  to  himself,  — 

"I  believe  I  was  positively  mistaken,  and  that  such  a 
inan  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated." 

At  the  door,  Gorenflot  was  quite  convinced,  and  he  no 
longer  scratched  his  nose,  but  his  ear.  All  at  once  bis 
faoe  lighted  up. 

"  An  idea! "  he  said. 

The  awakening  of  an  idea  in  the  monk's  sleepy  brain 
was  such  a  progress  that  he  himnelf  was  surprised;  bnt 
even  in  those  days  there  was  a  saying  that  Necessity  is 
mother  to  Invention. 

"  An  idea! "  ho  repeated,  —  "  and  a  rather  ingenious  idea. 
I  shall  say  to  him :  '  Monsieur,  every  man  has  his  plans,  his 
desires,  his  hopes.  I  shall  pray  for  your  plans ;  give  me 
something.'  If  his  plans  are  evil  ones,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  he  will  have  a  double  need  of  prayers,  and  will  give 
me  some  alms  for  that  purpose,  and  I  shall  pot  the  case 
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before  the  first  learned  priest  I  may  meet.  I  shall  ascer- 
tain whether  we  must  pray  for  plans  which  we  do  not 
know,  but  which  we  suspect,  to  be  bad.  I  shall  do  what- 
ever the  priest  will  tell  me;  consequently  he  will  be 
responsible,  not  I.  And  if  I  meet  no  priest  —  Well !  if 
I  meet  no  priest,  aa  there  is  some  doubt,  I  shall  abstain.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  have  breakfasted  with  the  alma  of 
the  man  with  the  evQ  intentions." 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  Gorenflot  placed 
himself  along  the  wall  and  waited.  B'ive  minutes  later  the 
door  opened  and  the  horse  and  rider  reappeared,  the  one 
carrying  the  other.     Gorenflot  approached. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "if  five  Paters  and  five  Aaei  for 
the  success  of  your  plans  would  be  agreeable  to  you  —  " 

The  man  turned  his  head  towards  the  monk. 

"  Gorenflot  I "  cried  he. 

"  Monsieur  Chicot ! "  said  the  raonk,  in  amazement. 

"  Where  in  the  devil  are  you  ^ing  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  and  you  ?  " 

"It  is  different  with  me,  —  I  know,"  said  Chicot.  "I  am 
going  straight  before  me." 

"  Very  far  ?  " 

"  Until  I  stop.  But  you,  my  friend,  since  you  cannot  tell 
me  how  you  come  to  be  here,  I  suspect  one  thing." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  you  were  spying  on  me," 

"  Good  heavens  1  I  spying  on  you  t  May  the  Lord  pre- 
serve me  I     I  saw  you,  — that  is  all." 

"Saw  what?" 

"  Saw  you  watching  the  passage  of  the  mules," 

"  You  are  crazy." 

"Nevertheless,  your  eyes  seemed  very  attentive  from 
behind  those   atones." 

"Listen,  Gorenflot,  I  wish  to  build  a  house  outside  of  the 
walls )  these  stones  are  mine,  and  I  was  making  suio  that 
they  are  of  good  quality." 
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"Ah,  that  is  different,"    said  the  monk,  who  did  i 
believe  a  word  of  what  Chicot  was  telling  him ;  "  I  was  - 
mistaken." 

"  But  you,  ^urself,  what  are  you  doing  oataide  the  walls 
of  Paris  ?  " 

"Alas  I  Monsieur  Cliieot,  I  am  exiled,"  replied  Gorenflo^  ■ 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"What?"  asked  Chicot 

"  Exiled,  I  tell  you." 

And  Gorenflot,  drapiug  himself  in  his  gown,  straightened 
up  and  threw  back  his  head  with  that  imperative  look  of 
the  man  to  whom  some  great  misfortune  gives  the  right  to 
demand  bis  fellow  creatures'  pity. 

"  My  hrethreu  reject  me  from  their  fold,"  he  continued. 
"  I  am  excommuaioated,  anathematized." 

"  Pshaw  !  and  why  so  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  laying  tus  1 
band  ou  his  heart;  "you  may  believe  me  if  yon  will,  bail 
upon  my  word  I  don't  know." 

"  Is  it  not  because  you  may  have  been  drinking  your  fill  1 
last  night  7  " 

"  What  a  horrible  joke !  You  know  perfectly  well  what  i 
I  did  last  night" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chicot,  "  from  eight  o'clock  until  ten,  I 
bat  not  from  ten  until  three." 

"  How  from  ten  until  three  ?  " 

*'  No  doubt  you  went  out  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  ? "  said  Gorenflot,  looking  at  the  Gascon  with  eyes  I 
dilated  by  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  asked  you  where  you  were  going." 

"Where  I  was  going, —  you  asked  me  that?" 

"Yes," 

"  And  what  did  I  answer  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  were  going  to  make  a  speech," 

"  There  is  truth  in  all  this,"  said  Gorenflot  very  moolt  ] 
stiaken. 
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"FarbleuJ  it  is  so  true  that  you  recited  to  me  a  part  o£ 
your  speech ;  it  was  very  long." 

"  It  was  in  three  parts ;  that  is  the  division  recommended 
by  Aristotle." 

■'  There  were  even  some  terrible  things  against  King 
Henri  III.  in  your  discourse." 

•'  Bah !  "  said  Gorenfiot. 

•'  So  terrible  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were 
pursued  as  the  instigator  of  the  troubles." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,  you  open  my  eyes.  Did  I  seem  very 
much  awake  when  I  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

"I  niuat  Hay,  my  friend,  that  you  had  a  strange  look; 
your  eyes  particularly  were  quite  fixed.  You  seemed  to  be 
awake  and  yet  to  be  talking  in  your  sleep." 

"  However,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  I  am  sure  of  having  waked 
up  this  morning  at  the  Corno  d'Abondance,  even  though 
the  devil  himself  should  swear  to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  what  is  there  surprising  in  that  ?  " 

"  How  I  what  is  there  surprising  since  you  say  that  I  left 
the  Come  d'Abondance  at  ten  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  returned  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  to  prove  it,  I  shall  even  say  that  you  left  the  door 
open,  and  that  I  was  very  cold." 

"  So  was  I,"  said  Gorenflot ;  "  I  remember." 

"  You  see  !  "  replied  Chicot. 

"  If  what  you  tell  me  be  true  —  " 

"  How  !  if  what  I  tell  you  be  true  ?  My  friend,  it  is  true. 
Ask  Maltre  Bonhomet" 

"  Ma!tre  Bonhomet  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  it  was  he  who  opened  the  door.  I  must  even 
s:iy  that  you  were  filled  with  pride  when  you  returned,  and 
I  said  to  you,  '  Fie !  pride  is  not  befitting  a  man,  particularly 
when  that  man  is  a  monk.'  " 

"  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  pride  ?  " 

"  The  success  of  your  speech,  and  the  complimeats  you 
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received  from  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  cardinal,  aad  M.  rle  | 
Muyenne, — may  God  preserve  him!"  added  tlie  Gaaoon^  | 
raising  his  hat. 

"Then  all  is  made  clear  to  me,"  said  Gorenflot, 

"  That  is  lucky  ;  you  therefore  acknowledge  that  you  did  ' 
go  to  this  assembly.     What  the  devil   did  you  call  it  7 
Wait  a  second!    The  assembly  of  the  Holy  Union, — that 
is  it." 

Gorenflot  dropped  his  head  on  his  breast  and  uttered  a 
groan. 

"  I  am  a  somnambulist,"  he  said.  "  I  suspected  it  long 
ago." 

"  Somnambulist  ?  "said  Chicot.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"That  means,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk,  "  that 
with  me   the  mind  overrules  the  matter  to  such  a  point  ■ 
that  while  the  matter  is  asleep  the  mind  watches,  and  then  i 
the  mind  commands  the  matter  which,   though  asleep,   it  ] 
forced  to  obey." 

"  Eh,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "  this  greatly  resembles 
magic.     If  you  are  possessed,  own  up  to  it  frankly ;  a  man 
who  walks  in  his  sleep,  who  gesticulates  in  his  sleep,  who  j 
makes  speeches  in  which  he  attacks  the  king,  and  alwayt  | 
in  his  sleep,  —  ventre,  de  /itrhe  !  it  is  not  natural.     Away, 
Beelzebub  I     Yade  retro  Satanaa  !  " 

And  Chicot  made  his  horse  move  aside. 

"  So  you  abandon  me  too.  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Gorenfiot. 
"  Tu  quoque.  Brute.    Ah,  I  never  would  have  believed  that  ] 
of  yo\u" 

And  the  monk,  in  despair,  tried  to  modulate  a  sob, 

Chicot  took  pity  on  this  immense  despair,  which  appeared  I 
only  the  more  terrible  for  being  concentrated. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  what  did  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"When?" 

"  Just  now." 

"  Alaa  I  I  don't  know.     I  am  ready  to  go  mad ;  my  head 
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is  full,  and  my  stomacli  empty.  Put  me  on  the  track, 
Monsieur  Chicot." 

'•  You  spoke  of  travelling." 

"That  is  true;  I  told  you  that  the  reverend  prior  had 
invited  me  to  travel." 

'■  In  what  direction  ?  " 

"  lu  the  direction  that  would  please  me," 

'■  And  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  Gorenflot  raiaed  hia  two  arms  to 
heaven.  "May  God  have  mercy  on  me  I "  said  he.  "  Mon- 
sieur Chicot,  lend  me  two  francs,  to  help  me  on  my 
journey." 

"  I  shiiU  do  better  than  that,"  said  Chicot. 

"  Ah,  let  us  see.    What  will  you  do  7  " 

"  I  too  said  that  I  was  travelling." 

"  True,  you  did  say  so." 

"Well,  I  shall  take  you  with  me." 

Gorenflot  looked  suspiciously  at  the  OaAOon,  aa  if  he  did 
not  dare  believe  in  such  a  favor. 

"  But  on  condition  that  you  will  be  very  good,  and  I 
shall  allow  you  to  be  very  impious.  Do  you  accept  my 
proposition  ?  " 

"  Do  I  accept  it  ?  "  said  the  monk, —  "  do  I  accept  it  ? 
But  have  wo  any  money  to  travel  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Chicot,  producing  a  purae,  the  graceful 
rotundity  of  which  was  very  significant. 

Gorenflot  gave  one  joyful  bound. 

"  How  much  ?  "Jtfi  asked. 

"One  hundred  anff fifty  pistoles." 

"  And  where  are  we  going  ?  " 

"You  shall  see." 

"  When  shall  we  breakfast  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  But  what  shall  I  ride  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot,  with  uneasiness. 

"  Not  my  horse,  corbtevfl     You  would  kill  it" 
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"  Well,"  said  Gorenflot,  disappointed,  "  what  shall  1  do  ?  ** 

"Nothing  ia  mora  simple.  You  are  fat  like  Siteoos,  and 
a  drunkard  like  him.  To  make  the  likeness  erea  more 
perfect,  I  shall  buy  you  an  ass." 

"  You  are  ray  king,  Monsieur  Chicot ;  you  are  my 
BUE  —  Take  a  strong  ass  —  You  are  my  God.  Kow, 
where  shall  we  breakfast?" 

"  Here,  morbleu  !  —  right  here.   Look  above  thai  door,  and  J 
read  if  you  luiow  how." 

They    had    in  fact  reached  a  sort  of  inn 
followed  the   direction   indicated  by  Chicot's  finger  i 
read, — 

"  Ham,  eggs,  eels,  pdtes,  and  white  wiue  for  sale  here." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  in  GorenQo^a  ^ 
face  at  that  sight.     His   countenance  beamed,   his  eyes 
sparkled,  his  mouth  spread    from   oar   to   ear,   showing  a 
double  row  of  white  and  hungry  teeth.     Finally,  ha  raised 
his  twoarms  to  heaven,  and  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro,  with  i 
a  sort  of  rythmical  motion,  he  sang  the  following  song  fori 
which  joy  was  his  only  excuse :  — 

"  Qiund  I'lDOn  eat  dilichf. 
Qnaod  )e  vin  ««t  ddboncM, 
L'Ba  nd>e«M  Mn  oteitle, 
L'an  Boit  de  Ik  boaldll«L 
Muii  rien  n'eat  li  (noli 
Que  1e  moine  en  pleine  treiUa. 
Mais  ricD  n'Mt  ti  ifbtU 
Qne  le  moine  en  Iiber«." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  and  to  lose  no  time,  my  dear  I 
brother,  sit  down  and  eat  while  I  go  in  search  of  an  asa." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


HOW  00BICNFI.OT  TBAVSLLSD  OH  AN  ASS  NAMED  FAITXJRGE, 
AND  DUitlMO  BIS  JOUKHVY  LEARNED  A  GREAT  HANV  THINGS 
OF  WHICH  HE  WAS  lOKORANT. 

What  made  Chicot  so  indiiferent  to  his  own  stomach,  for 
which  he  usually  had  as  much  condescension  as  any  monk, 
was  the  fact  that  before  leaving  the  hostelry  of  the  Come 
d'Abondanoe,  he  had  copiously  breakfasted.  Great  passions 
are  said  to  nourish ;  and  Chicot  at  that  moment  had  a  great 
passion. 

He  therefore  settled  Gorenflot  before  one  of  the  tables  of 
the  little  house,  where  he  was  served  with  ham,  eggs,  and 
wine,  which  he  caused  to  disappear  with  his  usual  celerity 
and  capacity. 

In  the  mean  time,  Chicot  had  gone  out  in  quest  of  the  ass ; 
he  found  the  peaceful  donkey  which  was  the  object  of 
Gorenflot's  desires,  standing  between  an  ox  and  a  horse  in 
the  stable  of  some  peasants,  at  Sceaux,  He  was  four  years 
old,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  supported  a  rather  plump  body 
on  four  legs  aa  slender  as  pipe-stems.  At  that  time,  such 
a  donkey  was  worth  twenty  crowns,  Chicot  gave  twenty- 
two,  and  was  blessed  for  his  generosity. 

When  he  returned  with  his  conquest,  and  conducted  it 
into  the  room  where  Gorenflot  was  dining,  the  latter,  who 
had  just  absorbed  half  of  an  eel  pate  and  emptied  his  third 
bottle,  delighted  at  the  sight  of  his  steed,  and  besides  being 
moved  to  tenderness  by  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  threw  his 
two  arms  around  the  donkey's  neck  ;  and  having  embraced 
it  on  either  jaw,  introduced  between  his  teeth  a  long  crust 
of  bread,  which  made  it  bray  with  delight. 
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•'  Oh,  oh,"  said  Gorenflol,  "  the  animal  has  a  fine  voice, 
and  we  shall  sometimes  sing  together.  Thank  jou,  friend 
Chicot,  thauk  you." 

The  monk  immediately  called  hie  donkey  by  the  name  of 
Panurge.  Chicot  glanced  at  the  table  and  saw  that  without 
any  tyranny,  he  could  ask  bis  companion  to  leave  his  dinner. 
He  therefore  said,  in  that  voice  which  Gorenflot  never 
could  resist,  — 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  let  us  start.  We  shall  luncli  at 
Uelun." 

Chicot's  tone  was  so  imperative,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
this  stem  command  there  was  such  au  alluring  promise, 
that  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  Gorcnflot  repeated  : 

"  At  Melun !  at  Melun  I "  and  without  hesitating,  he  made 
nse  of  a  chair  to  clamber  on  to  the  aas,  whose  back  was 
covered  with  a  simple  leather  cushion  from  which  hung  two 
strips  which  were  used  as  stirrups.  The  monk  slipped  his 
sandals  into  the  two  strips,  took  the  halter  in  his  right  hand, 
put  his  left  on  his  hip,  and  rode  out  of  the  inn  as  majestic 
as  the  god  to  which  Chicot  had  likened  him,  with  great 
jostice. 

As  to  Chicot,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  with  the  skill  of  a 
consummate  rider,  and  the  two  horsemen  set  out  immediately 
for  Melun  at  a  gentle  trot. 

They  rode  four  leagues,  then  halted  for  a  short  whiles 
The  monk  took  advantage  of  the  bright  sunshine  to  lie  oa 
the  grass  and  sleep.  Chicot  calculated  hia  distance,  and  saw 
that  to  go  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  at  ten  leagues 
a  day,  it  would  take  twelve  days. 

Panurge  was  idly  browsing  at  a  tuft  of  thistles.  Ten 
leagues  was  all  that  conld  be  expected  of  ttie  combined 
strength  of  a  monk  and  a  donkey.  Chicot  shook  bis 
head. 

"  That  is  not  possible,"  he  murmured,  looking  at  the  monk 
sleeping  on  the  roadside  as  comfortably  as  on  a  feather-bed, 
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"that  is  Dot  possible;  to'follow  me,  Gorenflot  must  travel 
at  least  fifteen  leagues  a  day." 

As  we  see,  the  monk  was  now  subject  to  nightmares. 
Chicot  pushed  his  elbow  to  wake  him  up,  and  when  he  was 
awake,  communicated  his  observation.  Gorenflot  opened 
his  eyes. 

"  Are  we  at  Melun  7  "  asked  he.     "  I  am  hungry," 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  Chicot,  "not  yet;  and  this  is  why 
I  am  waking  you  up.  It  is  urgent  that  we  should  reach 
there.  We  are  going  too  slowly,  ventre  de  bieke !  we  are 
goiug  too  slowly." 

"  Ah,  does  it  make  you  angry  to  go  slowly,  dear 
Monsieur  Chicot.  The  path  of  life  leads  upward,  since  it 
leads  to  heaven,  and  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  ascend.  Besides, 
why  should  we  hurry  ?  The  longer  we  take  to  make  the 
journey,  the  longer  we  shall  be  together.  Am  I  not  travel- 
ling for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  and  for  your  good 
pleasure  ?  Well,  the  more  slowly  we  go,  the  better  the 
faith  will  be  propagated  j  the  more  slowly  we  go,  the  better 
we  shall  amuse  ourselves.  For  instance,  my  advice  would 
be  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Melun.  I  am  told  one  can  eat 
there  excellent  eel  patis,  and  I  should  like  to  make  a  care- 
fid  comparison  between  the  eel  pates  of  Melun  and  those 
of  other  countries.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Monsieur 
Chicot  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  Gascon,  "  that  my  advice,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  go  as  quickly  as  ]K)ssible,  not  lunching  at 
Melun  and  only  supping  at  Montereau,  to  regain  the  lost 
time," 

Gorenflot  looked  at  his  travelling  companion  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  does  not  understand. 

"  Come,  start  quickly,"  said  Chicot. 

The  monk  who  was  lying  stretched  out  with  his  hands 
clasped  under  his  head,  merely  sat  up  and  uttered  a 
groan. 
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"  After  all,"  said  Chicot,  "  if  you  wish  to  lemaia  behind 
and  travel  at  your  own  leisure,  you  ara  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

"  Mot  at  all,"  said  Gorcnilot,  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  this  isolation  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  as  it  wen 
by  miracle,  —  "  not  at  all  j  I  follow  you.  Monsieur  Chicot 
I  loTe  you  too  much  to  leave  you." 

"  Then  in  the  saddle,  friend,  —  in  the  saddle  I " 

Gorenflot  led  his  ass  to  a  wail  and  succeeded  in  settling 
himself  on  its  back.  This  time,  however,  he  was  not 
straddling,  but  seated  sideways,  after  the  fashion  of  womeo. 
He  pretended  it  was  more  convenient  to  talk ;  the  fact  is, 
that  the  monk  had  foreseen  an  increase  of  speed,  so  he  had 
provided  himself  with  two  points  to  which  he  could  hold 
on,  —  the  mane  and  the  tail.  Chicot  started  at  a  brisk  trot ; 
the  donkey  came  behind,  braying. 

The  first  moments  seemed  terrible  to  Gorenflot;  fortu- 
nately, the  portion  on  which  he  rested  had  such  a  broad 
surface  that  it  was  less  difficult  for  biro  than  for  another 
to  maintain  his  centre  of  gravity. 

From  time  to  time  Chicot  would  rise  in  his  stirrops, 
«xplore  the  road,  and  not  seeing  what  he  was  seeking 
outlined  against  the  horizon,  double  his  speed. 

Goreuflut  allowed  these  first  signs  of  investigation  and 
of  impatience  to  pass  by  without  inquiring  into  the  cause, 
preoccupied  as  he  was  in  retaining  his  seat;  but  when  he 
bad  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  the  pace,  and  whea 
he  observed  that  Chicot  still  continued  this  queer  mode  of 
Acting,  — 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  looking  at,  dear 
Monsieur  Chicot  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  latter ;  "  I  am  looking  to  see 
where  we  are  going." 

"  But  we  are  going  to  Uelun,  it  seems  to  me ;  you  said  bo 
younelf.    You  had  even  added  —  " 

"  We  make  no  speed  I  we  make  no  speed  I "  said  Chioo^ 
spurring  his  horse. 
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'■  What  I  we  make  no  speed  ?  "  said  the  monk ;  "  bat  we 
are  always  tcottiug." 

"  Gallop  I  gallop  I "  said  the  Gascon,  whose  horse  took 
that  gait. 

Panurge,  carried  away  by  example,  also  started  at  a 
gallop,  but  his  ill-disguised  rage  boded  Lis  rider  no  good. 
Gorendot's  suffocations  increased. 

"  Say,  tell  me,  Monsiour  Chicot,"  he  cried  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  "  you  call  this  a  pleasure  trip  ?  Bat  I  am  not 
having  any  pleasure." 

"  Forward  I  forward  1 "  replied  Chicot. 

"  But  the  road  is  steep." 

"  Good  horsemen  always  gallop  up  hill." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  good  horseman." 

"  Then  stay  behind." 

"  Not  at  all,  vetttrebleu  I "  cried  Gorenflot ;  "  not  for  the 
world  1 " 

"Well,  then,  as  I  told  yoo,  forward,  forward  1 " 

Chicot  made  his  horse  go  even  more  rapidly. 

"  Panurge  is  panting ! "  cried  Gorenflot  "  Panurge  is 
stopping ! " 

"  Then  good-by,  friend,"  said  Chicot. 

For  one  instant  Gorenflot  had  an  idea  of  replying  in  the 
same  manner,  but  he  remembered  that  this  horse  which  he 
citrsed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  who  carried  this 
whimsical  man,  also  carried  the  purse  which  was  in  this 
mac's  pocket.  He  therefore  resigned  himself,  and  beating 
the  sides  of  the  furious  donkey  with  his  sandals,  forced 
him  to  resume  his  gallop. 

"  I  shall  kill  my  poor  Panurge  ! "  lamentably  cried  the 
monk,  making  a  decisive  appeal  to  Chicot's  interest  as  he 
seemed  to  hare  no  influence  on  his  sensibility.  "  I  shall 
kill  him,  surely  I " 

"Well,  kill  him,  then;  kill  him!"  replied  the  Gascon, 
who,  in  spite  of  this  observation  to  which  Gorenflot  attached 
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80  much  importauce,  in  do  way  sliickeaed  his  speed ;  "  kill 
bim  I     We  shall  buy  a  mule." 

As  it  be  had  understood  these  threatening  words,  the 
doukey  left  the  middle  of  the  road  and  tiew  into  a  little 
bard  side  path  where  Goren&ot  would  not  have  even  dared 
to  walk. 

"  Help !  help  I  "  cried  the  monk.  "  I  shall  roll  into  the 
river." 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Chicot ;  "  if  you  fall  into  the 
rirer,  I  guarantee  you  will  float  alone." 

"  Oh,"  murmured  Gorenflot,  "  I  shall  die,  surely  t  And 
to  think  that  all  this  happens  to  me  because  I  am  a 
somnambulist  [ "  And  tbe  monk  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
with  a  look  that  meant,  "  Lord !  Lord  1  what  crime  have 
I  committed  that  you  should  infiict  such  a  calamity  upoa 
me?" 

Cbicot,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  stopped  liu 
horse  by  such  a  short  and  sudden  movement  that  tbe 
animal,  taken  by  surprise,  reared  backward  until  it  nearly 
fell  over. 

Gorenflot,  who  was  not  so  good  a  horseman  as  Chiooly  j 
and  who  besides,  instead  of  a  bridle  had  only  a  halter,  f 
—  Gorenflot,  we  say,  continued  his  way. 

"  Stop,  eorba^iff  stop,"  cried  Chicot 

But  the  donkey  had  accustomed  himself  to  tbe  idea  of  ■ 
gallop,  and  the  ideas  of  a  donkey  are  always  tenacious. 

"Stop  I  "  cried  Chicot,  "  or  upon  my  word  as  a  gentlenAft  J 
I  shall  send  yon  a  bullet." 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  man  he  is ! "  said  Gorenflot  to  himself  I 
"  and  what  animal  can  have  bitten  him  ?  " 

Then,  as  Chicot's  voice  sounded  more  and  more  terrible, 
and  the  monk  already  imagined  he  heard  the  whistling  of  1 
the    bullet  with  which   he  was  threatened,  he  executed  a 
mantBUvre  for  which  his  position  offered  him  every  faoilitj. 
That  was,  to  slip  off  his  steed  on  to  the  ground. 
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"  There ! "  he  said,  bravely  sitting  down  and  clubiliing 
the  donkey's  halter  with  both  hands.  Panurge  dragged 
him  a  few  steps,  but  tiaally  stopped. 

Then  Gorenflot  looked  for  Chicot,  to  read  on  the  latter's 
face  those  marks  of  satisfaction  which  would  he  the  inev- 
itable result  of  ao  cleverly  executed  a  man<Euvre.  Chicot 
was  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  continued  from  there 
his  threatening  signals. 

This  precaution  made  the  monk  understand  that  there 
was  something  in  the  air.  He  looked  down  the  road  and 
perceived,  five  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them,  three  men 
peacefully  riding  their  mules.  At  the  first  glance  he 
recognized  the  travellers  who  bad  left  Paris  that  morning 
through  the  Porte  Bordelle,  and  whom  Chicot  had  so 
eagerly  watched  from  behind  a  tree. 

Chicot  waited  in  the  same  position  until  the  three  trav- 
ellers were  out  of  sight;  then  only  did  he  rejoin  his 
companion,  who  had  remained  in  the  same  place  where  he 
had  fallen,  still  holding  Panurge'a  halter  in  his  hands. 

"Ah,  ah,"  said  Gorenflot  who  was  beginning  to  lose 
patience,  "will  you  explain  to  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,  what 
we  are  doing  1  Just  now,  you  made  me  run  at  breakneck 
speed,  and  now  we  must  stop  short  where  we  are." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Chioot,  "  I  wished  to  know 
whether  your  donkey  came  of  a  good  race,  and  if  I  had  not 
been  swindled  in  paying  for  It  twenty-two  crowns.  Kow 
that  I  have  made  the  test.  I  am  more  than  satisfied." 

The  monk,  we  may  well  understand,  was  not  deceived  by 
this  answer,  and  he  was  preparing  to  make  known  the  fact 
to  his  companion  when  his  natural  laziness  got  the  better 
of  him  and  whispered  to  him  not  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion. He  therefore  answered  without  even  concealing  his 
ill-humour. 

"  No  matter,  I  am  very  tired  and  very  hungry." 

"Well,  why  not?"  replied  Chicot,  slapping  his  com- 
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panion's  shoulder.  "  I  too  am  hungry,  I  too  am  tired,  and 
at  the  first  inu  we  meet  on  our  —  " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot  who  could  hardly  believe  the 
promise  contaiued  in  the  Gascon's  words. 

"Well,"  said  the  latter,  "  we  shall  order  a  pork  chop, 
one  or  two  stewed  chickens,  and  a  pitcher  of  the  best  wine 
in  the  cellar." 

"  Truly  ! "  said  Gorenflot.    "  Is  it  sure  this  time  ?  " 

"I  promise  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  monk,  rising,  "let  us  set  out  al> 
once  in  quest  of  this  famous  hostelry.  Come,  Panurge, 
you  shall  have  some  bran." 

The  ass  began  to  bray  with  pleasure.  Chicot  remounted 
his  horse,  and  Gorenflot  led  his  donkey  by  the  halter. 

The  much  desired  iun  was  soon  visible  to  the  travellers } 
it  arose  between  Corbeil  and  Melun.  But  to  Gorenflot's 
great  surprise,  while  he  was  admiring  its  alluring  appear- 
ance from  afar,  Chicot  ordered  him  to  resume  liis  seat  on 
the  donkey,  and  turned  to  the  left  to  pass  behind  the  house. 
Besides,  Gorenflot,  whose  intelligence  was  making  rapid 
progress,  understood  at  a  single  glance  the  reason  for  this 
change.  The  three  mules  of  the  travellers  whose  tracks 
Chicot  was  following,  stood  before  the  door. 

"  The  events  of  our  journey  and  the  hours  for  oar  meals 
will  therefore  depend  on  the  whims  of  these  accursed  trav- 
ellers," thought  Gorenflot.     "  That  is  aad." 

And  he  breathed  a  deep  sigh. 

Panurge,  who  also  perceived  that  they  were  leaving  the 
straight  line  which  every  one,  and  even  a  donkey,  knows  to 
be  the  shortest  one,  stopped  suddenly  and  stiffened  himself 
on  his  four  legs  as  if  he  had  made  up  hia  mind  to  take  root 
at  the  very  spot  where  he  found  himself, 

"Lookt"  said  Gorenflot  in  a  doleful  tone,  "even  my 
donkey  will  no  longer  advance." 

"  Ah,  he  will  not  advance,"  said  Chicot ;  "  wait  a 
minute." 
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He  approached  a  hedge  of  coruel-trees  and  cut  a  switch 
five  feet  long,  as  large  round  as  the  thumb,  strong  and  at 
the  same  time  flexible. 

Panurge  was  not  one  of  those  stupid  quadrupeds  that  do 
not  notice  what  takes  place  around  them  and  that  duly 
foresee  erents  when  these  events  fall  upon  their  backs.  He 
had  followed  Chicot's  actions,  for  whom  be  was  no  doubt 
beginning  to  feel  the  consideraton  which  the  jester  deserved ; 
and  so  soon  as  he  guessed  his  intentions,  he  loosened  his 
legs  and  set  off  again  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  He  is  off,  he  is  ofE ! "  cried  the  monk  to  Chicot. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  latter;  "  for  one  who  travels 
with  a  monk  and  an  ass  a  switch  is  never  useless." 

And  the  Gascon  continued  to  trim  his, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


BBOTHEB      GOBEKFLOT      EXCHAMQED      HtB      AU      VOS     , 
A   HULK,   AND  BIS   UL'LB   FOB   A   B0B8K. 


HowitvKB,  Gorenflot'a  tribulations  were  coiuiog  to  an  end, 
for  tliat  day  at  least ;  after  having  made  the  circuit,  they 
stopped  at  the  rival  inn,  three  quarters  of  a  league  further. 
Chicot  took  a  room  which  overlooked  the  highway,  and 
ordered  the  supper,  which  was  served  there ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  food  was  but  a  secondary  consideration  with 
him.  He  ate  carelessly,  but  looked  out  and  listened  att«D- 
lively.  This  preoccupation  lasted  until  ten  o'clock  j  however, 
as  at  that  hour  he  heard  nothing,  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
ordered  that  his  horse  and  the  monk's  ass,  strengthened  by 
a  double  ration  of  oats  and  brau,  should  be  ready  to  start 
at  daybreak. 

At  this  order,  Gorenflot,  who  had  seemed  asleep  for  the 
past  hour,  and  who  was  only  in  that  delightfully  drowsy 
condition  following  a  hearty  meal  accompanied  by  generous 
draughts  of  good  wine,  breathed  a  sigh. 

"  At  daybreak  ?  "  he  said. 

"Eh,  venire  de  bicht!"  replied  Chicot,  "you  must  bo 
accustomed  to  rise  at  that  hour." 

"  Why  80  ?  "  asked  GorenfloL 

"  And  morning  prayers  ?  " 

"I  had  a  dispensation  from  the  prior,"  replied  the  monk. 

Chicot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  word  "  idlers " 
with  an  (,  which  indicates  plurality,  expired  on  his  lips. 

"Yes,  idlers,"  said  Gorenflot;  "yes,  idlers;  and  why 
not  ?  " 
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"Man  is  born  to  work,"  aententioualy  replied  the  Gascon. 

"And  the  monk  to  rest,"  replied  the  friar;  "the  monk  is 
the  exception  to  man." 

And  satisfied  with  this  argument,  with  which  Chicot  him- 
self hod  seemed  impressed,  Gorenflot  left  the  room  with 
great  dignity,  and  went  to  bis  bed,  which  Chicot  (no  doubt 
through  fear  of  some  imprudeuce)  had  had  prepared  iu  his 
own  room. 

In  fact,  the  next  day  at  dawn  if  Brother  Gorenflot,  instead 
of  continuing  to  sleep,  had  been  awake,  he  would  have  seen 
Chicot  rise,  approach  the  window,  and  place  himself  in 
observation  behind  the  curtain. 

Chicot,  though  hidden  from  view,  stepped  quickly  back ; 
and  if  Gorenflot  had  not  slept  80  soundly,  he  would  have 
beard  tlie  mules'  hoofs  ringing  on  the  pavement  below. 

The  Gascon  immediately  went  to  Gorenflot,  whom  he 
shook  by  the  arm  until  the  latter  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Shall  I  never  have  a  moment's  peace  ?  "  murmured  the 
monk,  who  had  just  slept  ten  hours  on  a  stretch. 

"Wake  up,  wake  up,"  said  Chicot;  "dress  yourself,  and 
let  us  depart." 

"  But  the  breakfast,"  said  the  monk. 

"  It  is  on  the  road  to  Mont«reau." 

"  What  is  that  ?  —  Montereau,"  asked  the  monk,  who  was 
very  ignorant  in  all  matters  relating  to  geography. 

"  Montereau,"  said  tbe  Gascon,  '*  is  the  city  where  we 
breakfast ;  is  that  sufficient  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  laconically  replied  Grorenflot. 

"Well,  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  jester,  "I  am  going 
down  to  pay  for  oui  lodging,  and  that  of  our  animals ;  in 
five  minutes,  if  you  are  not  ready,  I  shall  start  without 
you." 

A  monk's  toilet  is  not  a  long  one ;  however,  Gorenflot 
took  six  minutes.  Therefore,  when  he  reached  the  door,  he 
saw  that  Chicot,  punctual  as  a  clock,  had  started  ahead. 
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The  monk  mounted  Fanurge  who,  excited  by  the  donblal 
ration  of  hay  and  oata  that  Chicot  had  just  given  him,  1 
started  at  a  gallop  of  his  own  accord,  and  soon  caaght  up 
with  the  Gascon.     The  latter  was  standing  in  his  atirraps, 
and  from  his  head  to  hia  feet,  perfectly  stiff.    Gorenfiot 
also  stood  up,  and  saw  before  him,  outlined  against  the  J 
horizon,  the   three   mules    and   three   riders   disappearing^ 
behind  a  hillock. 

The  monk  heaved  a  sigh,  and  thought  how  sad  it  is  to  j 
have  a  foreign  iuflueuce  ruliug  one's  destiny. 

This  time,  Chicot  kept  his  word,  and  they  breakfasted  afe'l 
Monte  reau. 

This  day  greatly  resembled  the  preceding  one ;  the  next  1 
one  presented  about  the  same  series  of  events.     We  shaU  j 
therefore  pass  rapidly  over  the  details,  and  Gorenflot  i 
gradually  becoming  used  to  this  eventful  life,  when  towardt  J 
evening  he  observed  Chicot's  good  spirits  gradually  leaving  I 
him.     Since  noon,  he  had  not  seen  the  shadow  of  the  three 
travellers  he  was  following.     He  ate  his  supper  in  a  bad 
humor  aud  spent  a  bad  night     Gorenflot  ate  and  drank  for 
two,  and  tried  his  best  songs.     Chicot  remained  impassible. 

Day  was  hardly  beginning  to  break,  before  he  was  up, 
shaking  his  companion;  the  monk  dressed  himself,  and 
they  started  at  a  trot,  which  soon  changed  Into  a  frenzied 
gallop.  But  they  ran  in  vain ;  no  mules  were  to  be  seen. 
At  about  noon,  the  horse  and  donkey  were  both  exhausted. 

Chicot  went  straight  to  a  toll-house  established  on  the 
bridge  of  Villeneuve-le-Eoi  for  cloven-foot«d  animals. 

"  Have  you  seen  three  travellers  ride  by  7  "  ho  aaked. 
"  They  were  mounted  on  mules,  aud  must  have  passed  thii 
morning." 

"  This   morning  ?  "  replied   the  toll-keeper.     "  No,   bnk  J 
yesterday  I  did." 

"  Yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yesterday,  at  seven  o'clock." 
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"  Did  you  notice  them  ?  " 

"As  I  notice  all  travellers." 

"  I  ask  if  you  remember  the  appearance  of  these  men." 

"  There  seemed  to  be  a  master  and  two  lackeys." 

"That  is  it,"  said  Chicot,  giving  a  crown  to  the  toll- 
keeper.     Then,  speaking  to  himself,  — 

"  Last  night,  at  seven  o'clock,  —  ventre  de  bUhe  I  they 
have  an  advance  of  twelve  hours.     Come,  courage  1 " 

"Listen,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  the  monk.  "I  have 
courage  for  myself,  but  I  have  no  more  for  Panurge." 

In  fact,  the  poor  animal,  who  had  been  over-ridden  for 
the  past  two  days,  was  trembling  on  its  four  legs  and  com- 
municated to  GorenBot  the  agitation  of  its  poor  body. 

"And  your  own  horse,"  continued  Gorenflot,  —  "see  in 
what  a  condition  it  is." 

In  fact,  the  noble  animal  was  covered  with  foam,  and  a 
hot  vapor  came  through  his  nostrils,  while  the  blood  seemed 
ready  to  rush  from  his  eyes.  Chicot  rapidly  examined  the 
two  beasts,  and  apparently  shared  his  companion's  opinion. 
Gorenflot  was  beginning  to  breathe  freely,  when  Chicot 
suddenly  said,  — 

"Now,  good  brother,  we  must  make  a  great  decision." 

"But  we  have  done  nothing  else  for  the  past  few  days," 
cried  Gorenflot,  whose  face  fell  before  even  bearing  what 
the  proposition  was  to  be. 

"  We  must  separate,"  said  Chicot,  who  always  began  by 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak. 

"  Pshaw  I "  said  Gorenflot.  "  Always  the  same  joke. 
Separate  ?     Why  so  ?  " 

"  You  go  too  slowly,  my  friend." 

"Vertudieu/"  said  Gorenflot,  "but  I  am  going  like 
the  wind;  we  galloped  this  morning  for  five  hours  in 
succession." 

"  That  is  not  yet  enough." 

"  Then  let  us  start ;  the  faster  we  go,  the  sooner  we  shall 
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reach  oiu  deBtdaation,  — because,  I  presume,  we  have  some 


"  My  horse  can  no  longer  walk,  and  your  ass  refuses  to 
carry  you." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  shall  leave  them  here  and  pick  them  up  on  our  way 
back." 

"  But  we  ?    Do  you  intend  to  continne  the  way  on  foot  ?  " 

"  Wo  shall  ride  mules." 

"  Where  shall  we  find  them  ?  " 

"We  shall  buy  them." 

"  Come,"  said  Gorenflot,  with  a  sigh,  "another  sacrifice." 

"So?" 

"  So  let  us  have  the  mules." 

"Bravo,  my  friend!  you  are  beginning  to  reform;  recom- 
mend Bayard  and  I'anurge  to  the  innkeeper's  care.  I  am 
going  to  attend  to  our  purchases." 

Gorenfiot  conscientiously  discharged  the  duty  intrusted 
to  him.  During  the  four  days  of  his  intercourse  with 
Panurge,  he  had  appreciated,  we  shall  not  say  his  qualities, 
but  his  defects,  and  observed  tliat  the  principal  ones,  lazi- 
ness and  gluttony,  were  the  ones  to  which  he  himself  was 
most  addicted.  This  observation  had  moved  him,  and 
Gorenflot  parted  from  his  asa  with  regret.  But  Gorenflot 
waa  not  only  greedy  and  lazy,  —  he  was  also  selfish  j  and  he 
was  more  willing  to  part  from  Pannrge  than  to  part  from 
Chicot,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  carried  the 
money. 

Chicot  returned  with  two  mules,  on  which  they  travelled 
tweuty  leagues  that  day.  That  evening  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  the  three  mules  before  the  door  of  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  breathing  for  the  first  time. 

"  Ah  t "  sighed  the  monk,  in  turn. 

Bnt  Chicof  s  practised  eye  recognized  neither  the  harness 
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of  the  tnulea  nor  the  master  nor  his  lackeys.  The  mules 
were  reduced  to  their  uatural  oraametit,  —  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  completely  stripped.  As  to  the  master  and  the 
lackeys,  they  had  disappeared.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
anknown  meu  were  gathered  around  these  animals,  and 
seemed  to  examine  and  appraise  them.  There  was  first,  a 
horsedealer,  then  the  blacksmith,  with  two  Franciscan 
mooka.  They  made  the  mules  turu  around,  examined  their 
teeth,  their  hoofs,  and  their  ears;  in  short,  they  were 
trying  them, 

A  chill  shot  through  Chicot's  whole  body. 

"  Go  ahead,"  he  said  to  Goreoflot, "  approach  the  Francis- 
cans, draw  them  aside,  question  them^  from  monk  to  mook, 
I  hope  you  will  have  no  secrets.  Cleverly  ascertain  whose 
mules  these  are,  the  price  for  which  they  were  sold,  and, 
more  particularly,  what  has  become  of  their  owners.  Then 
come  back  aud  tell  me." 

Goreullot,  who  was  uneasy  at  his  friend's  uneasiness, 
started  off  at  a  trot  and  returned  a  moment  lat^r. 

"  Here  is  the  story,"  said  he,  "  Do  you  know  where  we 
are,  to  begin  with  ?  " 

"  Eh,  morbleu  !  we  are  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  That  is 
the  only  thing  I  did  not  care  to  know." 

"  Yes,  but  you  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of  the 
owners  of  these  mules,  —  at  least,  so  you  told  me." 

"  Yes,  speak  on," 

"The  one  who  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  —  " 

"Well?" 

"  The  one  who  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  has  taken  the  road 
to  Avignon,  —  a  road  that  shortens  the  distance  it  seems, 
and  which  passes  through  ChAteau-ChinoQ  and  Privas." 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  How  alone  ?  " 

"I  ask  you  if  he  has  taken  that  road  alone." 

"  With  one  lackey." 
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"And  the  other  laukey  ?  " 

"  The  other  lackey  continued  hi 

"  Towards  Lyons  ?  " 

"Towards  Lyous." 

"  Capital  I  But  why  is  the  gentleman  going  to  Avignon  t 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  Konie.  But,"  continued  Chicot, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  1  am  asking  you  things  which 
you  cannot  know," 

"Yes,  1  know  them,"  replied  Gorenflot.  "Ah,  you 
ate  Burprised  '!  " 

"Hnw  do  you  know  them?" 

"Yes,  he  is  going  to  Ayignon  because  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  has  setit  to  Avignon  a  legate  intrusted  with 
full  powers." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  I  understand.  But  the 
mules  ?  " 

"  The  mules  were  tiied ;  they  were  sold  to  a  horsfrdealer, 
who  wishes  to  sell  them  over  to  the  Franciscans." 

"How  much?  " 

"Fifteen  pistoles  apiece." 

"  How  did  they  continue  their  journey  ?  " 

"On  horses  that  they  bought." 

"From  whom?" 

"From  a  captain  of  mercenaries  who  is  here  pntchasmg 
fresh  horses." 

"  Ventre  de  biehe!"  cried  Chicot,  "you  are  a  precious 
man,  and  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
you." 

Gorenflot  drew  himself  up  with  pride. 

"  Now,"  continued  Chicot,  "  finish  what  you  have  so  well 
begun." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  " 

Chicot  alighted,  and  throwing  the  bridle  to  the  monk : 

"  Take  the  two  mules  and  go  and  offer  them  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans for  twenty  pistoles.  They  should  give  yon  the 
preference." 
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"  They  will,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  or  I  shall  denounce  them 
to  their  superior.'' 

"  Bravo  I  my  friend,  you  are  learning." 

"Ah,  but  how  shall  we  continue  our  journey  7  "  asked 
Gorenflot. 

"  On  horseback,  morbleu  I  on  horseback." 

"  The  devil  I "  said  the  monk,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Chicot,  "  a  good  horseman  like  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  trust  to  luck.  But  where  shall 
I  find  you  ?  " 

"On  the  city  square.     Wait  for  me  there." 

The  monk  advanced  towards  the  Franciscans  with  a  firm 
step,  while  Chicot  took  a  side  street  that  led  to  the  square. 

There,  in  the  iua  of  the  Coq-Hardi,  he  found  the  captain 
of  the  mercenaries,  drinking  a  nice  little  wine  of  Auxerre, 
which  the  second-rate  amateurs  mistook  for  the  best  brands 
of  Burgundy.  He  got  from  him  new  information  which 
confirmed  in  every  point  that  already  obtained  by  Goren- 
flot. In  one  moment  Chicot  and  the  captain  haA  struck  a 
bargain  for  two  horses  which  the  latter  immediately  set 
down  as  dead,  and  which,  thanks  to  this  incident,  he  was 
able  to  sell  for  thirty-five  pistoles.  There  only  remained  to 
settle  the  price  for  the  saddles  and  bridles,  when  Chicot  saw 
the  monk  appear  through  a  side  street  carrying  the  two 
saddles  on  his  head  and  the  two  bridles  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  oh,  my  friend,  what  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  here  are  the  saddles  and  bridles  off  our  mules," 
replied  Gorenflot. 

"  So  you  kept  them  ?  "  said  CMcot,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  monk. 

"  And  you  sold  the  mules  ?  " 

"  Ten  pistoles  apiece." 

"  And  you  have  been  paid  ?  " 

"  Here  is  the  money." 

In  Gorenflot's  pocket  was  heard  the  jingling  of  coin. 
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"  Ventre   de  biche  / "    cried   Chicot,   "jou  are  a  gnt 
man." 
"  That  ia  what  1  am,"  said  Goreoflot,  with  mild  vanity. 
"To  work!  "  said  Chicot, 
"  Ah,  but  I  am  thirsty,"  said  the  monk. 
"  Well,  drink  while  I  go  to  saddle  our  beasts,  but  not  too 

BDOCh." 

"  One  bottle  ?  " 

"  Well,  yea,  one  bottle." 

Gorenfiot  drank  two  and  came  to  return  the  money  to 
Chicot.  For  one  instant  Chioot  thought  of  giving  the  monk 
the  twenty  pistoles  diminished  by  the  price  of  the  two  bottles; 
but  he  reflected  that  on  the  day  when  Gorenfiot  would 
possess  two  crowns,  he  would  cease  to  be  hia  master.  He 
therefore  took  the  money  without  letting  his  companion 
perceive  the  little  hesitation  he  had  had,  and  vaulted  into 
the  saddle. 

The  monk  did  the  same  with  the  help  of  the  captain, 
who  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  who  held  his  foot,  in 
exchange  for  which  service,  so  soon  as  he  was  perched  on 
his  horse,  Gorenflot  gave  him  his  beuediotiou. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Chioot,  starting  off  at  a  gallop,  "  that 
fellow  was  well  blessed." 

Gorenfiot,  seeing  his  supper  run  before  him,  started  ofl 
in  pursuit.  Besides,  he  was  making  progress  in  riding; 
instead  of  clutching  the  mane  with  one  hand  and  the  toil 
with  the  other  as  he  used  to  do,  he  seized  the  pommel  of 
the  sa^ldle  with  both  hands,  and  with  that  single  support 
galloped  as  fast  as  Chicot  could  wish. 

He  finally  put  forth  even  more  activity  than  his  patron, 
because  every  time  that  Chicot  slackened  his  speed  or 
moderated  his  pace,  the  monk,  who  preferred  galloping  to 
trotting,  continued  his  way,  urging  hia  horae  onward. 

Such  noble  efforts  deserved  their  reward.  The  next 
evening,  a  little  before    reaching  Chalons,  Chioot  spied. 
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Maitre  Nicolas  David,  still  disguised  as  a  lackey,  and  did 
not  lose  sight  of  him  until  they  reached  Lyons,  whose  gates 
they  entered  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  departure  from 
Paris. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  when,  by  an  opposite  road, 
Bussy,  Saint-Luc,  and  his  wife  reached  the  Ch&teau  de 
M^ridor. 

YOL.  I. — %i 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


HOV  CHICOT  ASH  BIS  COMPANION  SETTLED  THEMSKLTm  AT 
THE  HOSTELBT  OF  TUB  GOLDEN  SWAN,  AND  HOW  THST 
WEKE   KECEITED   BY  TUB   HOHT. 

MaItre  Nicolas  David,  still  disguised  as  a,  lackey,  roda 
on  towards  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  and  chose  the  principal 
inn,  which  was  that  of  the  Qolden  Swan. 

Chicot  saw  him  enter,  and  stationed  himself  outside  to 
ascertain  whether  he  had  found  room  and  would  not  leave 
the  house. 

"Have  you  any  objections  to  the  inn  of  the  Golden 
Swan?"  said  the  Gascon  to  his  travelling  companion. 

"  Not  the  least,"  replied  the  latter. 

"You  will  therefore  enter  there  and  engage  a  retired 
room.  You  will  say  that  you  expect  your  brother,  and  you 
will  in  fact  wait  for  me  on  the  door-step.  I  am  going  to  walk 
about,  and  will  only  return  at  nightfall.  At  nightfall,  I 
shall  return,  and  find  you  at  your  post ;  and  as  you  will  have 
played  sentinel,  you  will  know  the  plan  of  the  house,  and 
conduct  me  to  the  room  without  exposing  me  to  meet  people 
I  do  not  wish  to  see.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  GorenfloL 

"Choose  the  room  large,  cheerful,  ea.iy  of  access,  and,  if 
possible,  next  to  that  of  the  traveller  who  has  just  arrived ; 
try  to  get  one  that  has  windows  on  the  street,  so  that  I 
may  see  all  who  go  in  and  out.  Do  not  mention  my  name 
under  any  consideration,  and  promise  the  cook  a  good  fee." 

Gorenflot  acquitted  himself  marvellously  well  of  his  trast. 
After  the  room  was  chosen,  the  night  came ;  and  after  the 
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night  had  come,  he  took  Chicot  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
thither.  The  monk,  who  liad  the  wiliness  of  the  church- 
man,  however  limited  hia  intelligence  might  be,  made  Chicot 
observe  that  their  room,  though  situated  on  another  lauding, 
was  adjoining  to  that  of  ]!f  icolas  David,  and  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  partition  of  wood  and  plaster,  through  which  a 
hole  might  be  easily  bored. 

Chicot  listened  to  the  monk  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  some  one  who  could  not  have  heard  the  orator  and 
only  seen  the  listener  could  have  followed  the  words  of 
the  former  on  the  latter's  beaming  face. 

Then  when  the  monk  had  finished,  — 

"  All  this  deserves  a  reward,"  said  Chicot ;  "  to-night  you 
will  have  sherry  for  your  supper,  Gorenflot.  Yes,  you 
shall  have  some,  morbleu  /  or  I  am  not  your  friend." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  intoxication  of  tixsA  wine,"  said 
Gorenflot ;  "  it  must  be  agreeable." 

"  Ventre  de  Mche!"  replied  Chicot,  "you  shall  know  it 
within  two  hours,  I  promise  you." 

Chicot  sent  for  the  host 

The  readers  will  perhaps  find  that  the  narrator  of  this 
story  takes  them  into  a  very  great  number  of  hoatelries.  To 
this  he  will  reply  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  his  heroes,  to  serve 
the  desires  of  their  mistress,  or  to  escape  the  king's  anger, 
go  some  to  the  north,  and  the  others  to  the  south.  Now,  being 
placed  between  the  period  of  antiquity  where  inns  were 
unknown,  thanks  to  the  prevalent  customs  of  hospitality, 
and  modem  life,  where  the  inn  ia  transformed  into  the 
table  d'hote,  the  reader  must  stop  perforce  in  the  hostel- 
ries  where  the  principal  scenes  of  the  book  are  being 
enacted.  Besides,  the  caravansaries  of  our  Western  world 
presented  themselves  at  that  period  under  a  triple  form, 
which  was  not  without  interest,  and  which  has  now  lost 
much  of  its  character;  this  triple  form  was  the  inn,  the 
hostelry,  and  the  tavern.     Observe,  that  we  are  not  speak- 
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ing  here  of  those  agreeable  bathing-bouses  which  are  witl^ 
out  their  equivalent  to-day,  and  which,  left  by  the  Rome  of 
the  emperore  to  the  Paris  of  our  kings,  borrowed  from  anti- 
quily  the  agreeable  multiplicity  of  its  profiuie  tolerances. 

But  under  the  reign  of  King  Henri  III.,  these  establish- 
ments were  still  contiued  to  the  capital.  The  provinces 
only  boasted  of  the  hostulry,  the  inn,  and  the  tavern. 

We  are  now  in  a  hostelry,  and  this  was  made  clear  by 
the  host,  who  replied  to  Ohicot,  who  had  sent  for  him,  that 
he  waa  engaged  with  a.  traveller  who  had  arrived  before, 
and  tliat  his  now  guest  must  have  patience.  Chicot  guessed 
that  this  traveller  was  his  lawyer. 

"What  can  they  have  to  say  to  each  other?"  asked 
Chicot. 

"Do  you  thiuk  that  the  host  and  your  man  are  in 
collusion  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  if  that  man  with  a  sour  face  is  our 
host  —  " 

"Himself,"  said  the  monk. 

"  Aod  consents  to  talk  with  a  man  dressed  as  a  lackey  —  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  he  has  changed  his  olotbes.  He 
is  now  dressed  all  in  black." 

"  All  the  more  reason,"  said  Chicot  "  The  host  is  no 
doubt  in  the  intrigue." 

"  Shall  I  try  to  confess  his  wife  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Chicot,  "it  would  suit  me  better  if  you 
would  take  a  walk  through  the  town." 

"  But  the  supper  ?  "  said  Gorenflot. 

"  I  shall  have  it  prepared  in  your  absence.  Here  is  a 
crown  in  the  mean  while." 

Oorenflot  gratefully  accepted. 

More  than  once  during  the  course  of  his  journey  the 
monk  had  indulged  in  those  semi-nocturnal  excursion! 
which  he  adored,  and  which,  thanks  to  his  title  of  brother 
purveyor,  be  could  risk  even  in  Paris,  from  time  to  time. 
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But  since  be  had  left  the  convent,  these  excarsions  had 
become  doubly  dear  to  him.  Gorenflot  was  now  absorbing 
freedom  through  all  his  pores,  and  had  already  reached 
that  point  where  he  looked  back  on  his  convent  as  on  a 
prison.  He  therefore  went  out  with  hia  robe  tucked  up  on 
one  aide  and  his  crown  in  hia  pocket  No  sooner  had  he 
left  the  room  than  Chicot,  without  losing  a  moment,  took  a 
gimlet  and  began  boring  a  bole  on  a  level  with  his  eye. 

This  opening,  which  was  no  larger  than  that  of  a  tube, 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  planks,  did  not  allow 
him  to  see  tlistinctly  into  the  different  parts  of  the  room, 
but  by  placing  his  ear  close  to  this  hole  he  could  hear 
voices  quite  distinctly. 

However,  thanks  to  the  position  of  the  speaker  in  the 
room,  chance  enabled  Chicot  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
host,  who  was  conversing  with  Maitre  Nicolas  David.  As 
we  have  said,  Chicot  was  forced  to  lose  some  words  of  the 
conversation,  but  from  what  he  could  hear,  he  understood 
that  David  was  making  a  great  boast  of  his  fidelity  towards 
the  king,  even  mentioning  a  mission  intrusted  to  him  by 
M.  de  Morrilliers. 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  host  listened  no  doubt  with 
respect,  but  with  a  feeling  of  indifference,  as  he  made  no 
reply,  Chicot  even  thought  he  observed,  either  in  his 
looks  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  a  rather  marked  irony 
every  time  that  David  uttered  the  king's  name. 

"Eh,  eh,"  said  Chicot,  "does  our  host  happen  to  be  a 
Leaguer  ?  Mordieu  !  I  shall  soon  find  out ;  "  and  as  nothing 
of  great  importance  was  being  said  in  the  next  room,  Chicot 
waited  for  the  host  to  visit  him  in  turn. 

The  door  finally  opened. 

The  host  held  his  cap  in  his  hand,  but  he  had  absolutely 
the  same  mocking  smile  that  had  struck  Chicot  as  he  saw 
him  conversing  with  the  lawyer. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  monsieur,"  said  Chicot  j  "and  before 
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we  make  any  definite  arraugement,  will  you  please  listen 
to  my  fltory  ?  " 

The  host  did  not  seem  favorably  impressed  by  this 
begianing,  and  even  made  a  sign  with  his  head  that  he 
wished  to  remain  standing. 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear  monsieur,"  resumed  Chicot. 

The  host  made  another  sign,  which  seemed  to  mean  that 
he  had  need  of  no  one'a  permission  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

"  You  saw  me  this  morning  with  a  monk,"  continued 
Chicot. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  host. 

"  Hush  1  you  must  aay  nothing  about  it,  — that  monk  is 
proscribed." 

"  What  1 "  said  the   host.     "  Is   he  some   Huguenot  in 


Chicot  took  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

"  Huguenot,"  he  said  with  disgust,  "  who  said  Huguenot  ? 
Know  that  this  monk  is  my  relative,  and  that  I  have  no 
Hugnenot  relatives.  Come,  my  good  man,  you  Bhould 
blush  to  say  such  things." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  replied  the  other,  "  such  things  hare 
been  seen." 

"Never  in  my  family,  sir  host.  This  monk  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  relentless  enemy  of  the  Huguenots ;  so 
much  an  enemy  that  he  has  fallen  into  disgrace  with  King 
Henri  III,,  who  protects  them,  as  you  know." 

The  host  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  Gorenflot's 
persecution. 

"  Silence  1 "  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  How,  silence  ?  "  asked  Chicot  "  Do  you  happen  to 
have  any  of  the  king's  people  here,  perchance  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it,"  said  the  host,  shaking  his  head.  "  Therei 
ne]rt  door,  there  is  a  traveller  — " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Chicot,  "my  relative  and  I  would 
escape  at  once ;  because,  exiled,  threatened  —  " 
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"  And  where  would  you  go  ?  " 

"We  have  two  or  three  addresses  given  to  us  by  an 
innkeeper  of  our  friends,  Maltre  la  Huri&re." 

"  Ja  Iluri^re  !    You  know  La  Hurifere  ?  " 

"  Hush !  you  must  not  mention  the  tact,  but  we  became 
acquainted  on  the  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.'' 

"  Come,"  said  the  host,  "  I  see  that  yon  and  your  relative 
are  both  holy  men  ;  I  too  know  La  Hurifere.  When  I  bought 
thia  hostelry,  I  was  even  tempted,  out  of  friendship  for 
him,  to  take  the  same  sign,  —  A  ta  Belle  £toile  ;  but  it  was 
already  known  as  the  Golden  Swan,  and  I  feared  the  change 
might  injure  the  trade.  So,  monsieur,  you  say  that  your 
relative  — " 

"  Had  the  imprudence  to  preach  against  the  Huguenots. 
His  sermon  was  greeted  with  tremendous  success.  So  much 
so  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  made  furious  by  this 
success  vhich  showed  the  true  sentiments  of  the  people, 
was  seeking  him  to  have  him  imprisoned." 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  the  host,  in  a  tone  of  Interest  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Well,  I  carried  him  off." 

"  And  you  were  right.      Poor  dear  man ! " 

"  M.  de  Guise  had  offered  to  protect  him." 

"  What  ?  —  the  great  Henri  de  Guise  ?  Henri  the  —  " 

"  Henri  the  saint" 

"  Yea ;  as  you  said  yourself,  Henri  the  saint." 

"  But  I  feared  civil  war." 

"  Then,"  said  the  host,  "  if  yon  are  a  friend  of  M.  de 
Guise,  you  must  know  this,"  and  he  made  with  his  hand  a 
kind  of  mechanical  sign  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Leaguers 
recognized  each  other. 

During  that  famous  night  that  he  had  spent  in  the  Convent 
of  Sainte-Genevieve,  Chicot  had  noticed  not  only  this  sign, 
which  had  been  made  about  twenty  times  before  him,  but 
also  the  one  that  replied  to  it 
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"  Parbleu  t "  said  lie,  "  and  you  know  this  ?  " 

He  made  the  other  sign  in  turo. 

"  How,"  said  the  inukee{)er,  iu  the  most  friendly  manner, 
"you  are  here  at  home,  my  house  is  yours.  Look  upon  me 
as  a  brother ;  I  look  upon  you  as  a  friend ;  and  if  you  have  no 
money  —  " 

Chicot  replied  by  drawing  out  a  purse  which,  though 
lightened  of  some  of  its  contents,  bUII  presented  a.  rather 
respectable  corpulence. 

The  sight  of  a  well-filled  purse  is  always  a  pleasant  one, 
even  to  the  generous  man  who  offers  you  money  and  thus 
learns  that  you  are  in  need  of  none.  He  lias  the  merit  of 
the  offer  without  any  necessity  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

"  Good ! "  said  the  host. 

"  To  further  set  you  at  rest,"  added  Chicot,  "  I  shall  t«ll 
you  that  we  are  travelling  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
and  that  our  journey  is  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Holy 
Union.  Point  out  to  us  an  inn  where  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

"MorbUul"  said  the  host,  "nowhere  will  you  be  in 
:greater  safety  than  you  are  here." 

"  But  you  were  speaking  just  now  of  a  man  in  the  nest 
room." 

"  Yes,  but  let  him  befaave  himself,  because  at  the  first  bit 
of  spjHng  I  catch  him  doing,  he  shall  go,  on  the  word  of  a 
Bemouillet." 

"  Tour  name  is  Bernouillet  1 "  asked  Chicot. 

"  Yea,  monsieur,  and  it  is  well-known  aiQong  the  faithful 
of  the  Provinces,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  capital;  I  can 
boast  of  that.  Speak  but  one  word,  a  single  one,  and  I 
eball  send  him  away." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "  Leave  him  on  the  contrary. 
It  is  better  to  he  near  one's  enemies,  —  to  watch  them." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Bemonillet,  with  admiration. 

"  But  what  makes  you  believe  that  this  man  is  oar  enemy  ? 
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I  say  our  enemy,"  continued  the  Gascon  with  a  tender  smile, 
"  because  I  see  that  we  are  brothers." 
"  Oh,  yes,    certainly,"    said    the    host,    "  I    believe    it 


"  Because  what  ?  " 

"  He  arrived  here  disguised  as  a  lackey,  then  he  put  on  a 
sort  of  lawyer's  dreas.  Now,  he  is  no  more  a  lawyer  than  a 
lackey.  Under  a  cloak  thrown  on  a  chair,  I  saw  the  end  of 
a  long  aword ;  then  he  spoke  of  the  king  as  no  one  speaks 
of  him  and  finally  confessed  that  he  had  a  misaion  from 
M.  de  Morvilliers,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  ministei  of 
Nebuchadnezzar," 

"  Of  the  Herod,  as  I  call  him." 

"  Of  the  SardanapaluB." 

"  Bravo  I " 

"Ah I  I  see  that  we  understand  each  other,"  said  the 
host 

"Pardieul"  said  Chicot,  "I  shall  therefore  remain." 

"  I  should  hope  so." 

"  But  not  a  word  about  my  relative." 

"  Pardieu  I " 

"Nor  about  me." 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?  But  hush,  here  is  some 
one." 

Gorenflot  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Oh  1     It  is  he,  the  worthy  man,"  cried  the  host. 

He  went  up  to  the  monk  and  made  the  sign. 

This  sign  filled  Gorenflot  with  astonishment  and  fright, 

"  Answer,  answer,  brother,"  said  Chicot,  "  our  host  knows 
all.     He  is  a  member." 

"  A  member  of  what  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot. 

"  Of  the  Holy  Union,"  said  Bernouillet  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Tou  see  you  can  answer ;  why  don't  you  do  it  ?  " 

Gorenflot  answered,  and  the  innkeeper  waa  filled  with  joy. 

"  But,"  said  Gorenflot,  who  was  anxious  to  change  the 
conversation,  "you  had  promised  me  sherry  wine." 
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"  Sherry,  Malaga,  all  the  wines  of  my  cellar  are  at  your 
service,  brother." 

The  monk's  eyes  wandeied  from  the  host  to  Chicot,  and 
from  Cbicot  to  heaven.  He  understood  uothing  of  what 
vaa  taking  place,  and  it  was  evideut  that  in  bis  monastic 
humility  he  admitted  that  hia  happiness  was  far  in  excess 
of  his  deserts. 

Oorenflot  drank  for  three.  On  the  first  day  it  waa  with 
sherry,  and  on  the  second  with  Malaga,  that  he  became 
intoxicated ;  but  in  spite  of  their  delights,  the  monk  was 
forced  to  admit  hia  preference  for  Burgundy,  and  returned 
to  the  Chambertio, 

While  Oorenilot  was  engaged  in  these  oomparisons, 
Chicot  did  not  leave  his  room,  and  watched  Mattre  Nicolas 
David  from  morning  till  night.  The  host,  who  attributed 
Chicot'a  seclusion  to  his  fear  of  the  pretended  royalist, 
played  a  thousand  little  tricks  on  the  tatter. 

But  they  were  of  no  avail,  —  at  least,  in  appearance. 
Nicolas  David  had  appointed  to  meet  Pierre  de  Gondy  in  the 
hostelry  of  the  Golden  Swan,  and  would  not  leave  hia  tem- 
porary dwelling  for  fear  that  M>L  de  Guiae's  messenger 
might  not  be  able  to  find  him,  so  that,  in  presence  of  the 
host,  he  seemed  indifferent  to  all.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  Maltre  Bernouillet,  Nicolas 
David  gave  Chicot  the  diverting  spectacle  of  his  solitary 
furies. 

The  very  day  after  bis  arrival  in  the  hostelry,  having 
perceived  his  host* s  evil  intentions  towards  him,  the  follow- 
ing words  escaped  bim  as  he  shook  his  fist  after  the  ion- 
keeper's  vanishing  figure,  — 

"  In  five  or  six  days  you  will  pay  for  this,  you  rascal." 

Chicot  knew  enough;  he  was  sure  that  Nicolas  David 
would  not  leave  the  inn  until  be  had  an  answer  from  the 
legate.  Bat  at  the  approach  of  this  sixth  day,  which  was 
the  seventh  of  his  stay  in  the  inn,  Nicholas  David,  who  bad 
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been  told  by  the  host,  in  spite  of  Chicot's  entreaties,  that  he 
must  give  up  his  room,  — Nicolas  David,  we  say,  became  ill. 

The  host  insisted  on  his  going  while  he  was  still  able  to 
walk.  The  lawyer  asked  to  remain  until  the  next  day, 
saying  he  would  surely  be  better.  The  next  day  he  grew 
worse.  It  was  the  host  himself  who  came  to  announce  this 
piece  of  news  to  his  friend  the  Leagner, 

"  Well,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  our  friend  Herod  is 
about  to  go  to  another  world." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Chicot,  "  do  yon  think  he  will  die  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  abominable  fever,  with  attacks  that  make  him 
bound  out  of  bed.  He  has  the  appetite  of  a  demon ;  he 
wanted  to  choke  me  and  beats  my  servants.  The  doctors 
cannot  understand  it." 

Chicot  reflected. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  since  I  tell  yon  he  wanted  to  strangle  me." 

"  How  was  he  ?  " 

"Pale,  agitated,  haggard,  and  shrieking  like  one  pos- 
sessed." 

"  What  did  he  shriek  ?  " 

"  Save  the  king !    They  wish  to  harm  the  king ! " 

"  The  wretch  !  " 

"The  rascal  1  From  time  to  time  he  says  he  expects  a 
man  from  Avignon,  and  that  he  must  see  this  man  before 
he  dies." 

"  Do  you  see  that  ? "  said  CMcot.  "  He  speaks  of 
Avignon." 

"  At  every  minute." 

"  Ventre  de  biche ! "  said  Chicot,  uttering  his  favorite 
oath. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  host,  "  would  it  not  be  queer  If  he 
were  to  die  here  ?  " 

"Very  queer,"  said  Chicot;  "  but  I  hope  he  will  not  die 
before  the  arrival  of  the  man  from  Avignon." 
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r  he  dies,  tlie  Booner  we  will  be  tid- J 


"Why BO?    The  8 
of  him." 

"Yee,  but  I  do  not  carry  hatred  to  the  point  of  wishing 
him  to  lose  both  body  and  soul ;  and  since  this  man  ia  com- 
ing from  Aviguon  to  confess  him  —  " 

"  Eh  I  That  ia  some  fancy  of  his  fevered  brain,  some  whim 
of  a  diseased  imagiuation,  and  he  expects  no  one." 

"  Well,  who  knows  ?  "  said  Chioot. 

"Ah,  you  are  a  good  sort  of  a  Christian,"  replied  the  , 
boat. 

"  Return  good  for  evil,  says  the  Divine  law." 

The  host  withdrew  in  admiration. 

As  to  Gorenflot,  who  had  remained  entirely  outside  ot 
these  events,  he  was  visibly  growing  fat.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  the  staircase  that  led  to  his  room  creaked  beneath 
his  weight,  and  began  to  squeeze  him  between  the  rail- 
ing and  the  wall,  so  much  so  that  Gorenflot  aimoonced 
to  Chicot  one  night  that  the  stairs  had  grown  smaller. 
Moreover,  neither  David  nor  the  League  nor  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  Church  were  capable  of  moving  him. 
His  only  caro  was  to  vary  his  meals  and  make  the  different 
kinds  of  wine  harmonize  with  the  different  dishes,  while 
the  host,  each  time  that  he  saw  him  go  in  or  out,  repeated 
with  amazement,  — 

"  And  to  think  that  this  fat  man  ia  a  torrent  of  eloquence." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOW   THE   HONK   CONFESSBD    THE   LAWYSB,   AND    HOW 
THE   LAWYER  CONFESSED   THE   UONK. 

Fi»AiLT  dawned  the  day  which  was  to  rid  the  innkeeper  of 
his  guest.  Maitre  Bernouillet  rushed  into  Cbicot'a  room 
with  such  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter  that  the  latter  hfid 
to  wait  some  time  before  he  could  learn  the  cause  of  this 
merriment. 

"  He  is  dying  I  "  cried  the  charitable  innkeeper !  "  he  is 
expiring  1 " 

"  And  that  makes  you  laugh  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  I  should  think  so ;  the  triok  was  a  marvel." 

"  What  trick  1 " 

"  Now  confess  that  you  played  it  on  him." 

"  I  played  a  trick  on  the  sick  man  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  has  happened  to  Mm  ?  " 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?  You  know  he  was  always 
calling  for  his  man  from  Avignon." 

"  Well,  has  the  man  finally  come  ?  " 

"  He  is  here," 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Parbleu/  Do  I  not  see  every  person  who  enters 
here?" 

"  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"The  man  from  Avignon  ?    Small,  slender,  and  rosy." 

"That  is  it,"  said  Chicot,  involuntarily. 

"  There,  you  see  it  was  you  who  sent  Mm,  since  you 
recognize  Mm." 
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"The  messenger  has  arrived  I"  cried  Cliioot,  rising  and  I 
twirling  his  moustache,  "  ventre  de  bkhe  !  tell  me  all  about  J 
it,  friend  Bernouillet." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,  particularly  as  you  played  th»  I 
trick.  About  an  hour  agu,  vhile  I  was  hanging  up  a  rabbi^  ■ 
a  large  horse  and  a  little  man  stopped  before  the  door. 

'"Is  Maltre  Nicolas  here?'  asked  the  little  man.  That  \ 
was  the  name  given  by  that  infamous  royalist,  you  know. 

" '  Yes,  monsieur,'  I  replied.  I 

" '  Tell  him  that  the  person  he  expects  from  Avignou  is 
here.' 

'"Willingly,  monsieur,  but  I  must  inform  you  of  one 
thing.' 

'"What  is  that?'  i 

'"That  Maltre  Kicolas,  as  you  call  him,  is  dying.' 

"'All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  carry  the  i 
Tithout  delay.' 

" '  But  you  do  not  know  that  he  is  dying  of  a  malignant 
fever.' 

" '  Really  ? '  said  the  man.  '  Then  I  could  not  recommeod 
too  much  speed.' 

" '  What !  you  persist  ? ' 

" '  I  persist.' 

"'In  spite  of  the  danger  ? ' 

"'In  spite  of  everything;  I  tell  you  1  must  see  him.' 
The  little  man  was  getting  angry,  and  spoke  in  an  imperar 
tive  tone  whici)  admitted  of  no  reply.  I  therefore  con- 
ducted him  to  the  dying  man's  room." 

"  So  he  is  now  there  ?  "  asked  Chicot,  extending  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  that  room. 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  funny  ?  " 

"Extremely  funny,"  said  Chicot 

"  What  a  pity  we  cannot  hear." 

"  Yes,  a  great  pity." 

"  The  scene  must  be  comical." 
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"To  the  higbeet  degree;  but  who  pravents  you  from 
going  in  ?  " 
"  He  asked  me  out." 

"  Under  what  pretext  ?  " 

"  Under  pretext  that  he  was  about  to  confeas," 

"  Who  prevents  you  from  listening  at  the  door  ?  " 

"Eh,  you  are  right,"  said  the   host,  rushing  from  the 


Chicot  now  ran  to  his  peep-hole.  Pierre  de  Gondy  was 
seated  at  the  sick  man's  bedside,  but  both  spoke  in  such 
low  tones  that  Chicot  was  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  their 
conversation.  Even  had  he  been  able  to  hear,  this  conversa- 
tion, which  was  drawing  to  a  close,  would  not  have  told  him 
much.  Five  minutes  later,  M.  de  Gondy  rose,  took  leave  of 
the  dying  man,  and  went  out.     Chicot  ran  to  the  window. 

A  mounted  lackey  held  the  bridle  of  the  large  horse  men- 
tioned by  the  host.  A  moment  later,  MM.  de  Guise's 
ambassador  appeared,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  to  Paris, 

"Mordieu!"  said  Chicot,  "provided  he  is  not  carrying 
off  the  genealogy;  at  all  events,  I  can  always  join  him, 
even  should  I  kill  ten  horses  to  do  so.  But  nc,  lawyers  are 
sly  foxes,  particularly  this  one,  and  I  suspect —  I  should 
like  to  know,"  continued  Chicot,  impatiently  stamping  his 
foot,  and  evidently  connecting  this  idea  with  some  other, 
—  "I  should  like  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  that  rascal 
Gorenflot." 

The  host  returned  at  this  moment 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  host, 

"The  confessor?" 

"Who  is  no  more  a  confessor  than  I." 

"  And  the  patient  ?  " 

"He  fainted  after  the  interview." 

"Are  you  sure  he  is  still  in  his  room?" 


"  Parbleti !  he  shall  probably  leave  it  only  for  Ms  graTe." 

"Very  well  Go  and  send  me  my  brother  80  soon  u  he 
arrive." 

"  Even  if  he  be  intoxicated  ?  " 

"  No  matter  what  hia  condition  may  be." 

"It  ia  then  urgent  1" 

"It  ifl  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 

Bernouillet  hastily  went  out.     He  was  full  of  zeal. 

It  was  now  Chicot's  turn  to  have  fever;  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  run  after  Gondy,  or  penetrate  into 
David's  room.  If  the  lawyer  were  really  as  ill  as  the  inn- 
keeper pretended,  he  had  probably  intrusted  the  dispatches 
to  M.  de  Gondy.  Chicot  paced  the  floor  like  a  madman, 
striking  his  forehead,  and  trying  to  find  an  idea  amid  the 
seething  mass  of  his  brain. 

Nothing  more  could  be  heard  in  the  next  room.  Chicot 
could  only  perceive  one  corner  of  the  bed,  hidden  by  the 
curtains. 

A  voice  suddenly  sounded  on  the  stairs.  Chicot  started ; 
it  was  the  monk's.  Gorenflot,  pushed  upstairs  by  the  host, 
who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  him  hush,  was  slowly 
approaching  and  singing  in  a  maudlin  voice,  — 

"LflTin 

Et  le  chagriD 
Be  batteat  daiu  ma  t£t« ; 
Hi  y  font  DD  tel  train 
Que  c'eot  nn  t«nip£to. 
Hail  I'nB  Mt  ploa  fort : 

C-Mt  Id  v[n  f 

Si  blen  ijne  Is  cb^ria 

EnMrt 

Gnad  truD." 

Chioot  tan  to  the  door. 
"  SUenoe,  dnmkard  I "  lie  cried. 
"  Am  I  a  drunkard  because  I  hare  been  drinking  ?  "  said 
Gorenflot. 
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"Now,  come  here.    You  understand,  Bernouillet ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  inokeeper,  making  a  sign  of  intelli- 
geiice,  and  running  down  the  stairs,  four  at  a  time. 

"Come  here,  I  tell  you,"  continued  Chicot,  pulling  the 
monk  into  the  room,  "and  let  us  talk  seriously,  if  you  can." 

"  Parbleu  !  "  said  Goreoflot.  "  You  must  be  jesting,  I 
am  as  serious  as  an  ass  that  drinks." 

"  Ot  who  has  drunk,"  said  Chicot,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
He  then  conducted  Gorenflot  to  a  seat  on  which  the  latter 
let  himself  drop  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  Gascon  closed 
the  door,  and  returned  to  Gorenflot  with  such  a  serious  face 
that  tbe  monk  understood  he  must  listen. 

"  Weli,  is  there  anything  viore?"  he  said,  as  if  this  word 
summed  up  all  the  persecutions  that  Chicot  made  him 
endure. 

"  Yes,"  rudely  replied  Chicot.  "  You  do  not  think  enough 
of  the  duties  of  your  profession;  yon  are  wallowing  in 
debauch,  rotting  in  dnmkenness,  and  during  that  time, 
religion  is  taking  care  of  itself,  eorfMsti//  " 

Gorenflot  looked  at  Chicot  with  open-eyed  amazement. 

"  I  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  you.  Look  I  you  are  disgusting  to  look  at.  Tour 
dress  is  torn,  you  have  fought  on  the  way,  your  left  eye  is 
quite  black." 

"  I  ? "  repeated  Gorenflot,  more  and  more  surprised  at 
these  reproaches  to  which  Chicot  had  not  accustomed 
him. 

"No  doubt  you  have  mud  above  your  knees,  and  what 
mud !  —  white  mud,  which  proves  that  you  have  been  drink- 
ing in  the  suburbs." 

"That  is  really  true,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  Wretch  !  a  monk  of  Sainte-Genevieve  I  If  you  were 
even  a  Franciscan  I " 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,  am  I  so  very  guilty  ?  "  said  Goren- 
fiot,  with  emotion. 
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"  You  deserve  that  the  fire  of  heaven  should  oonsume  70a 
to  your  very  aandals.  Take  care  ;  if  this  continue,  I  shall 
abandon  you." 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  the  monk,  "  you  would  not  do 
that" 

"  There  are  also  archers  in  Lyons," 

"Oh,  spare  me,  dear  protector  1"  stammered  the  monk, 
who  began,  not  only  to  aob,  but  to  bellow  like  a  bulL 

"Fie!  the  ugly  brute,"  continued  Chicot,  "and  what 
moment  do  you  choose  to  yield  to  such  excesses  ?  Tbfl  time 
when  we  have  a  dying  neighbor." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Gorenflot,  most  contritely. 

"Come,  are  you  a.  Christian,  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"Am  I  a  Christiaul"  cried  Gorenflot,  rising.  "Am  I  a 
Christian  1  Ity  the  Tope,  I  am.  I  shall  proclaim  it  ou 
Saint  Laurence's  gridiron."  And  extending  his  arms,  as  if 
about  to  swear,  he  began  to  sing  In  a  voice  that  made  the 
window-panes  rattle,  — 

"A  Christian  am  I, 
And  thftt  till  I  dis." 

"Enough ! "  said  Chicot,  putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 
"  If  you  are  a  Christian,  do  not  let  your  brother  die  without 
being  shriven." 

"That  is  just.  Where  is  my  brother,  that  I  mayshriTe 
him  ?  "  asked  Gorenflot  "  But  I  must  drink  first ;  I  am 
dying  of  thirst." 

Chicot  handed  the  monk  a  pitcher  of  water,  which  the 
latter  emptied  almost  entirely. 

"  Ah,  my  son,"  he  said,  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher  upon 
the  table,  "  I  am  now  beginning  to  see  more  clearly." 

"That  is  lucky,"  said  Chicot,  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  lucid  interval. 

"Now,  my  tender  friend,"  continued  the  monk,  "whom 
must  I  confess?" 

"  Our  unfortunate  neighbor,  who  is  dying." 
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"Give  him  a  pint  of  wine  witli  honey,"  said  Gorenflot. 

"  That  may  be  good ;  but  he  is  in  greater  need  of  spiritual 
than  of  temporal  help.     Yon  must  go  to  him." 

"  Do  yon  think  I  am  sufficieutly  prepared  ?  "  timidly  asked 
the  monk. 

"  You !  I  have  never  Been  you  so  full  of  unction  as  at 
thia  moment  You  will  bring  him  back  into  the  right  path 
if  he  has  wandered  from  it ;  yon  will  send  him  straight  to 
paradise  if  he  is  seeking  the  road  that  leads  thither." 

"I  am  going," 

"  Wait  a  second ;  I  must  draw  you  a  line  of  action." 

"  Why  so  ?  I  know  my  trade,  in  the  twenty  years  that 
I  have  been  a  monk." 

"  Yes  J  but  to-day  you  must  not  only  follow  your  trade 
but  my  will," 

"  Your  will  ?  " 

"  Yes  J  and  if  you  do  it  properly  I  shall  put  a  hundred 
crowns  at  the  Corne  d'Abondance  for  you,  to  eat  or  drink 
aa  you  please." 

"  To  eat  and  drink ;  I  prefer  that." 

"  Well,  you  understand,  a  hundred  crowns  if  you  confess 
that  worthy  man." 

"  I  shall  confess  him,  or  may  the  plague  take  me !  How 
must  I  confess  him  ?  " 

"Listen;  your  gown  gives  you  great  authority;  you  speak 
in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  king.  You  must  by  your 
eloquence  force  that  man  to  give  you  the  papers  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  him  from  Avignon." 

"  Why  must  I  make  him  give  me  those  papers  ?  " 

Chicot  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  the  monk. 

"To  get  a  hundred  crowns,  you  double  brute ! "  he  said. 

"That  is  just,"  said  Gorenflot;  "I  am  going." 

"  Wait ;  he  will  tell  you  he  has  just  confessed  himself." 

"  Then,  if  he  has  confessed  —  " 

"You  will  reply  that  he  lies;  that  the  man  who  has  just 
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left  Ilia  room  is  not  a  confessor,  but  another  iutriguer  like 
himself." 

"  But  lie  will  be  angry." 

"  What  does  that  matter,  since  he  is  dying  ?  " 

"Very  true." 

"  Then  yuu  understand ;  you  will  speak  of  God,  you  will 
speak  of  the  devii,  you  will  speak  of  whatever  you  like, 
but  in  some  way  or  other  you  must  manage  to  get  those 
papers  from  Avignon," 

"And  if  he  should  refuse?" 

"  You  will  refuse  him  absolution ;  you  will  call  him 
accursed;  you  will  excommunicate  him." 

"Or  1  shall  take  them  by  main  force." 

"  Yes,  that  would  do.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  sufficiently 
sobered  to  follow  my  instructions  ?  " 

"  To  the  letter,  you  will  see." 

And  Oorenflot,  passing  his  hand  over  his  wide  face, 
seemed  to  efface  all  outward  si^s  of  intoxication;  tiis  eyes 
became  calm,  though  a  little  careful  attention  might  haw 
shown  thera  to  be  stupefied;  the  words  he  uttered  were 
o&refidly  enunciated ;  his  gestures  became  sober,  though 
Still  a  little  tremulous.     He  walked  solemnly  to  the  door. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Chicot ;  "  when  he  will  have  given 
you  the  papers,  hold  them  carefully  in  one  hand,  and  knock 
on  the  wall  with  the  other." 

"  And  if  he  should  refuse  ?" 

"  Knock  too." 

"  Then  in  either  case  I  must  knock  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well." 

Gorenflot  left  the  room,  while  Chicot,  a  prey  to  indefin- 
able emotion,  placed  his  ear  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  hear  even 
the  slightest  noise.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  creaking  of  the 
floor  announced  that  Gorenflot  had  entered  the  room,  and 
he  soon  saw  him  appear  ia  the  circle  that  lay  withiD  his 
range  of  vision. 
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The  lawyer  raised  himself  iti  bed  and  watched  the  straage 
apparition  draw  nearer. 

"  Well,  how  are  you,  brother  ?  "  said  Gorenflot,  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  throwing  back  his  maBsive 
shoulders. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  holy  Father  ?  "  murniured  the  sick 
man,  in  a  weak  voice. 

"  My  son,  I  am  an  unworthy  priest  I  heard  you  were 
in  danger,  and  I  came  to  speak  of  the  salvation  of  your 
soul." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  dying  man,  "but  I  think  your 
trouble  is  useless;   I  am  a  little  better." 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 

"  You  think  so,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  trick  of  Satan's,  who  would  like  to  see  you  die 
without  confession." 

"  Satan  would  be  very  much  caught,"  said  the  sick  man ; 
"  I  confessed  but  a  moment  ago." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"To  a  worthy  priest  who  came  from  Avignon." 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head. 

"  What  1  is  he  not  a  priest  ?  " 

"No." 

"  How  do  yon  know  ?  " 

"I  know  him." 

"  The  one  who  has  just  left  here  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Gorenflot,  in  such  a  tone  of  conviction  that 
however  difficult  lawyers  may  be  to  upset,  this  one  was 
shaken. 

"  Now,  as  you  are  no  better,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  and  as 
this  man  was  not  a  priest,  yon  must  confess." 

"I  wish  nothing  better,"  said  the  lawyer  in  a  somewhat 
stronger  voice;  "but  I  wish  to  confess  to  whom  I  please." 

"  You  have  no  time  to  send  for  any  other,  my  son,  and 
as  I  am  here  —  " 
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"  What  I  I  shall  not  have  time,"  cried  the  siok  man  in  ft 
voice  that  grew  stronger  at  every  miuute,  "  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  better ;  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am  cettaia 
of  recovery  ?  " 

Gorenflot  shook  his  head  for  the  third  time. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  with  the  same  imperturbable  oalmness, 
"  I  assure  you,  my  son,  that  I  count  on  nothing  good  as  far 
ns  you  are  concerned.  You  are  condemned  by  the  physi- 
cians, and  also  by  Divine  Providence.  I  know  it  ia  cruel 
to  tell  you  this,  but  we  all  get  there  sooner  or  later.  There 
is  the  scale  of  justice ;  and  besides,  there  is  some  consolation 
iu  dying  in  this  world  since  we  resurrect  in  the  next. 
Pythagoras  hiuiself  said  it,  my  son,  and  be  was  ouly  a 
piigan.     Come,  eoufesa,  my  dear  child." 

"  But  1  assure  you,  good  Father,  that  I  already  feel 
stronger,  and  this  is  probably  an  effect  of  your  holy 
presence." 

"  Error,  my  son,  error,"  insisted  Gorenfiot.  "  At  the 
last  moment  there  is  a  vital  recnidescenoe ;  it  is  the  dying 
lamp  that  flares  up.  Come,"  continued  the  monk,  sitting 
down  near  the  bed,  "  tell  me  your  intrigues,  your  plots, 
your  machinations." 

"My  intrigues,  my  plots,  my  machinations?"  repeated 
Nicolas  David,  moving  away  from  that  singular  monk 
whom  he  did  not  know  and  who  seemed  to  know  bim  so 
weU. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ooreuflot  quietly  preparing  to  listen,  and 
twirling  bis  two  thumbs  above  his  clasped  hands.  "  And 
when  you  will  have  told  me  all  this,  you  will  give  me  tlie 
papers,  and  God  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  give  yon 
absolution." 

"  What  papers  ?  "  cried  the  patient,  in  a  Ti>ice  as  strong 
and  ringing  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  health. 

"The  papers  that  this  pretended  priest  has  just  brought 
you  from  Avignon." 
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"And  wlio  told  you  that  this  pretended  priest  had 
brought  me  any  papers  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  thrusting  one 
leg  out  of  bed  and  speaking  in  such  a  sharp  tone  that 
Gorenflot  was  disturbed  in  the  delightful  feeling  of  drow- 
siness that  begaa  to  invade  him.  Gorenflot  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  show  vigor. 

"  The  one  who  told  me  knew  what  he  was  saying,"  he  re- 
replied.    "Conie,  the  papers,  the  papers,  or  no  absolution." 

"  And  what  do  I  care  about  your  absolution,  you  rascal  I  " 
cried  David,  bounding  out  of  bed  and  seizing  Gorenflot'a 
thi'oat. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  latter,  "are  you  delirious?  Will  you 
not  confess  ?  " 

The  lawyer's  thumb,  skilfully  and  vigorously  applied  to 
the  monk's  throat,  interrupted  his  phrase,  which  ended  In 
a  shrill  sound  very  much  resembling  a  hoarse  rattle. 

"I  shall  confess  only  you,  monk  of  Beelzebub!"  cried 
the  lawyer ;  "and  as  to  delirium,  you  shall  see  if  it  will 
keep  me  from  throttling  you." 

Brother  Gorenflot  was  strong,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
just  in  that  stage  of  reaction  where  intoxication  acta  on  the 
nervous  system  and  paralyses  it.  This  usually  happens 
just  at  the  moment  when,  by  a  contrary  reaction,  the 
faculties  begin  to  awaken.  By  summoning  all  his  strength, 
he  was  only  able  to  rise  in  his  seat,  clutch  the  lawyer's 
sliirt  in  both  hands  and  push  him  violently  from  him. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Brother  Gorenflot, 
though  greatly  weakened,  pushed  David  with  such  violence 
that  he  went  rolling  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Nicolas  picked  himself  up  in  a  rage,  and  rushing  to  that 
long  aword  which  Maitre  Bernouillet  had  noticed,  and 
which  was  suspended  to  the  wall,  under  his  cloak,  he  drew 
it  from  the  scabbard  and  pressed  the  point  against  the 
neck  of  the  monk,  who,  exhausted  by  this  supreme  effort, 
had  fallen  back  on  his  chair. 
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"  It  is  your  turn  to  oonfess,"  be  hissed,  "  or  you  shall 
die." 

Gorenflot,  vho  was  completely  sobered  by  tiie  disagiee&ble 
pressure  of  the  cold  steel  oa  his  neck,  understood  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

"Oh,  oh,"  he  said,  "so  you  were  not  ill,  and  all  thU 
agony  was  but  a  pretence  I " 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  not  to  qaeetioa  but  to  answer," 
said  David. 

"  Answer  what  ?  " 

"  My  questions." 

"  Ask  them." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

*'  You  see,"  said  the  monk, 

"That  is  no  answer,"  said  the  lawyer,  burying  th«  %' 
a  little  deeper. 

"  Ah,  the  devil  t  take  care  1  If  you  kill  me  before  I 
answer,  you  will  know  nothing  at  alL" 

"  Vou  are  right :  your  name  ?  " 

"  Brother  Gorenftot." 

"  So  you  are  a  real  monk  ?  " 

"  A  real  monk  ?     I  should  say  ao." 

"  Why  are  you  in  Lyons  " 

"  Because  I  am  banished." 

"  Who  brought  you  to  this  inn  ? 

"  Chance." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  Sixteen  days." 

"  Why  did  you  spy  on  me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  spy  on  you." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  received  papers  ?  " 

"Because  I  was  told." 

"  Who  told  you  ?  " 

"  The  one  who  sent  me  to  you." 

"Who  sent  you?" 
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"Thia  is  what  I  cannot  tell." 

"  And  what  you  shall  tell." 

"Oh,  now,"  cried  the  monk,  "  I  shall  call,  I  shall  scream  I" 

"And  I  shall  kill." 

The  monk  gave  a  cry;  a  drop  of  blood  appeared  at  the 
point  of  the  lawyer's  sword. 

"His  name,"  said  the  latter. 

"Oh,  well  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  resisted  as  long  as  I  could," 

"  Yes,  go  on,  your  honor  is  saved.  The  one  who  sent  you 
to  me  —  " 

"la  —  " 

Gorenflot  still  hesitated.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
betray  friendship. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  lawyer,  stamping  his  foot. 

"Well,  so  much  the  worse.    It  is  Chicot." 

"The  king's  jester  ?  " 

"  Himself." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  a  voice,  and  Chicot,  pale  and  grave, 
appeared  standing  on  the  threshold,  his  naked  sword  in 
his  hand. 
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CHAPTEK   XXXI  r. 

BOW  CHICOT,    AFTER   OATHfO   HADK  A   BOLK  WITH  A 
GIHLKT,   MADE  ANOTHKR  WITH   HIS  8WOKD. 

Nicolas  David,  on  recognizing  the  man  wlioin  be  knew  to 
be  bis  mortal  enem;,  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 
terror.  Goreuflot  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  himself 
to  one  side,  and  thus  interrupt  the  contract  between  his 
neck  and  the  lawyer's  sword. 

"Come,  tender  friend!"  he  cried.  "Help,  help  I  To 
the  rescue  I  I  am  being  murdered." 

"  Ah,  ah,  dear  Monsieur  David,"  said  Ohicot,  "  BO  herd 
yon  are  I " 

"  Yes,"  stammered  David,  "  here  I  am." 

"  Delighted  to  meet  you,"  continued  the  Gascon.  Thon, 
turning  to  the  monk,  "  My  good  Gorenflot,"  he  said,  "youi 
presence  as  a  monk  was  very  necessary  here  just  now  when 
Monsieur  was  thought  to  be  dying ;  but  now  that  Monsieur 
is  in  perfect  health  he  no  longer  needs  a  confessor;  ho 
will  have  a  gentleman  to  deal  with." 

David  tried  to  laugh  scornfully. 

"  Yes,  a  gentleman,"  said  Chicot,  "  who  will  show  you 
that  he  is  of  good  lineage.  My  dear  Gorenflot,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  monk,  "  do  me  the  favor  to  stuid  on 
the  landing  and  prevent  any  one  from  disturbing  me  during 
the  little  conversation  I  wish  to  have  with  Monsieur." 

Gorenflot  was  only  too  delighted  to  get  away  from 
Nicolas  David.  He  passed  by  him,  putting  as  much  dis- 
tance as  possible  between  them,  and,  having  reached  the 
door,  bounded  out  like  a  deer,  feeling  at  least  a  hundred 
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pounds  lighter  thau  when  he  entei'ed.  Chicot  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  calmly  drew  the  bolt. 

David  had  first  looked  on  at  this  scene  with  an  amaze- 
ment which  resulted  from  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
situatiuu;  but  soon,  truatiug  in  his  well-known  skill  with  the 
sword,  and  in  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he  was  alone  with 
Chicot,  he  recovered,  and  when  the  Gascon  turned  around 
after  having  closed  the  door,  he  found  him  leaning  against 
the  foot  of  his  bed,  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  on 
his  lips. 

"Uress  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot;  "I  shall  give 
you  both  time  and  opportunity,  as  I  wish  to  have  tio  advan- 
tage over  you.  I  know  that  you  are  a  practised  fencer,  and 
that  you  manage  the  sword  as  well  as  Leclerc  in  person ; 
but  I  care  nothing  about  that." 

David  began  to  laugh. 

"  The  jest  is  a  good  one,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chioot,  "  it  seems  so  to  rae,  at  least,  since 
I  made  it.  You  will  find  it  much  better  later  on,  if  you  are 
a  man  of  taste.  Do  you  know  what  I  have  come  to  get  ia 
this  room,  MaSti-e  Nicolas  ?  " 

"  The  rest  of  the  blows  I  owed  you  in  M.  de  Mayenne's 
name,  the  day  you  so  nimbly  jumped  through  the  window." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  I  know  the  number,  and  I  shall  return 
them  to  the  one  who  had  them  given  to  me.  What  I  have 
come  to  get  is  a  certain  genealogy  which  M.  Pierre  de 
Gondy  took  to  Avignon  without  knowing  what  he  carried, 
and,  equally  in  ignorance,  has  just  intrusted  to  you." 

David  turned  pale, 

f  What  genealogy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That  of  MM.  de  Guise,  who  descend  in  a  straight  line 
from  Charlemagne,  as  you  know." 

"  Ah,  ah, "  said  David,  "  so  you  are  a  spy,  monsieur ! 
I  thought  you  were  only  a  buffoon." 

"  Dear  Mousieur  David,  with  your  permission  I  shall  be 
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both,  —  a  spy  to  have  you  hanged,  and  a  buffoon  to  laugh 
at  it." 

"  To  have  me  banged  ?  " 

"High  and  short,  monsieur.  You  do  not  expect  to  be 
beheaded,  I  hope ;  that  is  good  for  gentlemen." 

"  And  how  do  you  Intend  to  bring  that  about  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  simply  ;  I  shall  tell  the  truth,  that  is  alL  I 
must  tell  you,  Monsieur  David,  that  I  was  present  last 
month  at  a  little  council  held  in  the  chapel  of  8aint»- 
Genevieve  by  MM.  de  Guise  and  Madame  de  Montpeoaier." 

«  You  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  hidden  in  the  confessiunal  facing  your  own. 
It  was  very  uncomfortable,  was  it  not?  All  the  more  so 
for  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  wait  until  all  was  over  before 
I  could  leave,  and  the  whole  affair  was  very  long.  I  there- 
fore had  to  listen  to  M.  de  Monsoreau,  La  Hurifere,  and 
another  monk,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  who 
seemed  to  me  very  elotiuent.  I  know  aliout  M.  d'Anjon'a 
ooronation,  which  was  less  amusing ;  but  in  exchange,  the 
little  play  was  most  funny.  They  acted  the  genealogy  of 
UM.  de  Guise,  revised  and  corrected  by  Maltre  Nicolas 
David.  It  was  a  very  fimny  little  piece,  which  only  lacked 
the  approval  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope." 

"  Ah,  you  know  the  genealogy  ? "  said  David,  hardly 
able  to  contain  himself,  and  biting  his  lips  with  anger. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  and  I  found  it  very  ingenious,  par- 
ticularly the  part  about  the  Salic  Liw.  Only  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  to  have  so  much  wit.  It  brings  one  to  the  scaffold. 
Therefore,  Ijeiug  filled  with  a  tender  interest  for  so  clever  a 
man, '  How,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  can  I  allow  that  good  Mon- 
sieur David  to  he  hanged,  —  so  agreeable  n  fencing-master, 
BO  cunning  a  lawyer,  one  of  my  good  friends;  and  this 
when  I  cannot  only  save  him  from  ttie  gallows,  but  also 
make  the  fortune  of  this  excellent  friend,  who  was  the  first 
to  give  me  the  measure  of  my  heart  by  taking  the  measure 
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of  my  back  ?  No,  that  cannot  be,'  Then  having  heard  you 
apeak  of  travelling,  I  undertook  to  travel  with  you,  or 
rather  behiud  you.  You  went  out  through  the  Porte  Bor- 
delle,  did  you  not?  I  was  watching  you,  and  I  am  not 
astonished  that  you  did  not  see  me,  I  was  so  well  bidden. 
From  that  moment  I  followed  you,  —  losing  you,  finding 
you  i^ain,  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  can  assure  you. 
We  finally  reached  Lyons.  I  say  we,  because  one  hour 
after  you  had  taken  your  room,  I  was  settled  in  this  same 
hotel,  and  in  the  room  adjoining  your  own,  — this  one  here, 
—  with  only  a  partition  between  us.  You  may  well  believe 
that  I  did  not  follow  you  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons 
to  lose  sight  of  you  here.  Xo,  I  made  a  little  hole,  thanks 
to  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  examining  you  as  much  as 
I  wished;  and  I  couless  that  I  gave  myself  that  pleasure 
several  times  during  the  day.  Finally,  you  became  ill;  the 
host  wanted  to  send  you  away,  but  you  had  appointed  to 
meet  M.  de  Gondy  at  the  Golden  Swan.  You  feared  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  you  quickly  enough  if  you  went 
elsewhere.  This  was  a  ruse  which  only  half  deceived  me. 
After  all,  yon  might  have  been  really  ill ;  we  are  only 
mortal,  —  a  fact  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to  convince  you 
later  on.  I  sent  a  worthy  monk,  my  friend  and  companion, 
to  urge  you  to  repentance ;  but  hardened  sinner  that  you 
are,  you  tried  to  kill  him,  forgetting  this  maxim  of  the 
scripture,  which  says,  'They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword.'  Then,  dear  Monsieur  David,  I 
came,  and  I  said  to  you,  ■  Come,  we  are  old  acquaint- 
ances, old  friends,  let  us  settle  the  matter.'  Kow  that 
you  know  everything,  will  you  settle  with  me  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Exactly  as  if  you  had  been  really  ill.  You  would  then 
have  confessed  to  Gorenflot  and  given  him  the  papers,  I 
would  then  have  forgiven  you,  and  would  even  have  said 
a  prayer  for  your  souL     Well,  I  shall  not  be  more  exacting 
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■with  the  liviug  than  with  tho  dead,  and  this  is  what  1  have 
to  say:  Monsieur  David,  you  are  aji  accomplished  man. 
Fencing,  horBe  man  ship,  chicanery,  you  possess  every  art, 
even  that  of  putting  fat  purses  into  wide  pockets.  It  would 
be  a  great  pity  for  a  man  like  you  to  disappear  from  the 
world  where  he  is  destined  to  make  his  fortune.  Well, 
my  dear  Monsieur  David,  do  not  plot  any  more;  trust  me, 
and  break  off  with  the  Guises.  Give  me  your  papers,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  I  shall  make  yout 
peace  with  the  king." 

"And  if  I  do  not  give  them  to  you?"  asked  Nicolas 
David. 

"Ah,  if  you  do  not  give  them  to  me,  that  is  another 
thing.  I  give  my  woid  as  a  gentleman  that  I  will  kill  yo\L 
Do  you  still  find  this  funny,  dear  Afonsieur  David  ?  " 

"More  and  more,"  said  the  lawyer,  playing  with  hia 
sword. 

"But  if  you  give  them  to  me,"  continued  Chicot^  "all 
will  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  me,  dear 
Monsieur  David,  because  yours  is  a  bad  nature,  and  you 
imagine  that  my  resentment  has  eaten  into  my  heart  as  tho 
rust  eats  the  iron.  Ko,  I  truly  hate  you  ;  but  I  hate  M.  de 
Mayenne  even  more.  Give  me  the  means  to  ruin  him,  and 
I  shall  save  you.  Then,  shall  I  add  a  few  words  which  you 
will  not  believe,  you  who  love  no  one  but  yourself  ?  I  love 
the  king,  foolish  and  corrupt  as  he  is,  —  the  king  who  gave 
me  a  refuge  and  a  protection  against  your  butcher  Mayenne 
who,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  bandits,  murders  a  single 
gentleman  on  the  Place  du  Louvre.  You  know  whom  I 
mean.  It  was  that  poor  Saint-Megrin.  Were  you  not  one  of 
the  band  ?  No  ?  So  much  the  better ;  I  thought  so  before, 
and  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  Well,  I  want  my  poor  King  Ueuri 
to  reign  in  peace,  and  that  is  impossible  with  the  Alayennes 
and  geuealogies  of  Nicolas  David.  Give  up  this  genealogy 
to  me,  aud  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  shall  keep 
your  name  secret  and  make  your  fortune." 
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During  this  long  exposition  of  hia  ideas,  which  he  had 
purposely  uinde  so  long  with  that  object,  Chicot  hod 
intelligently  observed  Nicolas  David.  Not  once  did  his 
eye  C[uail,  not  a  glimmer  of  feeling  softened  his  contracted 
features. 

"  Come,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  see  that  all  this  has  been 
wasted  eloqueuce,  and  that  you  do  not  believe  me.  But  I 
liave  a  way  to  punish  you  for  your  ancient  wrongs  towards 
me  and  at  the  same  time  rid  the  earth  of  a  man  who  no 
longer  believes  either  in  honesty  or  humanity.  I  ahall 
have  you  hanged.  Farewell,  Monsieur  David."  He  stepped 
backward  towards  the  door  without  losing  sight  of  tlie 
lawyer,  who  immediately  bounded  forward. 

"  And  you  think  I  shall  let  you  go  out  ?  "  he  cried.  •'  No, 
no,  my  fine  spy ;  no,  no,  Chicot,  my  friend.  Ho  who  knows 
secrets  like  that  of  the  genealogy  must  die !  He  who 
threatens  Nicolas  David  must  die!  He  who  enters  here 
as  you  entered  must  die." 

"  You  put  me  perfectly  at  ease,"  said  Chicot,  with  the 
same  calmness,  "I  only  hesitated  because  I  am  sure  of 
killing  you.  Crillon,  in  fencing  with  rae  about  two  months 
ago,  tauglit  me  a  particular  thrust,  —  only  one,  but  it  will 
suffice.  Come,  give  nie  the  papers,"  he  added  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "or  I  ahall  kill  you;  and  let  me  tell  you  how;  I 
shall  pierce  your  throat,  where  you  wished  to  bleed  my 
friend  Gorenflot." 

Chicot  had  not  finished  these  words  before  David 
rushed  upon  him  with  a  savage  laugh.  The  Gascon  received 
him  sword  in  hand.  They  were  nearly  matched  in  height, 
but  Chicot's  garments  concealed  his  thinness,  while  nothing 
concealed  the  long,  slender,  flexible  figure  of  the  lawyer. 
He  resembled  a  long  serpent  with  his  arm  extending 
beyond  his  head,  and  his  sword  gleaming  like  a  fiery 
tongue  i  but  as  the  jester  had  told  him,  he  found  a  formid- 
able opponent.     Chicot,  who  fenced  nearly  every  day  with 
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tbe  king,  had  become  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  the 
country.  I4ico1ae  David  soon  perceived  this  aa  he  alwaya 
found  his  adversary's  sword,  no  matter  how  he  attacked 
him.     He  took  one  step  backwanl- 

"Ah,  ah,  you  are  beginning  to  understand,"  said  Chicot, 
"  Once  raore,  will  you  give  me  the  papers  ?  " 

David's  sole  reply  was  another  attack,  and  a  new  combat 
ensued,  longer  and  fiercer  than  the  first,  though  Chicot 
merely  parried,  and  did  not  strike  a  blow.  This  second 
struggle  ended  like  the  first,  in  a  backward  step  by  the 
lawyer. 

"Ah,  ah,  "  said  Chicot,  "now  is  my  turn,"  and  he  took 
a  step  forward.  Nicolas  David  made  a  thrust  to  stop  him ; 
Chicot  parried,  beat  down  his  adversary's  sword,  and 
planted  his  own  in  the  very  spot  he  had  indicated  in 
advance,  plunging  it  half  way  up  to  the  hilt. 

"That  is  the  stroke,"  he  said. 

David  did  not  answer;  he  fell  at  Chicot's  feet,  losing  a 
mouthful  of  blood.  The  Gascon  took  a  step  backward. 
Though  mortally  wounded,  the  serpent  may  yet  rise  up 
and  bite.  But  David,  by  a  natural  movement,  attempted 
to  drag  himself  towards  his  bed,  as  if  to  defend  his 
secret. 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  "  I  thought  yon  cunning,  but  you 
are  a  fool.  I  did  not  know  where  you  had  hidden  your 
papers,  but  you  have  showed  me,"  and  while  David  waa 
writhing  in  the  convulsions  of  agony,  Chicot  ran  to  the 
l>ed,  raised  the  mattress,  and  found  a  little  roll  of  parchment, 
which  the  lawyer,  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  that  threat- 
ened biro,  had  not  thought  necessary  to  conceal  with 
greater  care.  Just  as  he  unrolled  it  to  ascertain  that  it 
was  really  the  paper  he  sought,  David  raised  himself 
with  rage,  and  falling  back,  breathed  his  last. 

Chicot's  eye  flashed  with  joy  and  pride  as  he  glanced 
over  the  j>archment  brought  from  Avignon  by  Pierre  do 
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Gondy.  The  Tope's  legate,  faithful  to  the  policy  followed 
by  the  sovereign  poiitifE  since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  written  at  the  end,  — 

"  Fiat  ut  voluU  Deus  :  Deusjura  hominum  fecit," 

"This  is  a  pope,  who  is  treating  the  Most  Christian  King 
very  badly,"  said  Chieot, 

He  carefully  folded  the  parchment  and  placed  it  in  the 
safest  pocket  of  bis  doublet,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  one  next 
to  his  breast.  Then  he  took  the  body  of  David,  who  had 
lost  very  little  blood,  the  nature  of  the  wound  causing  it  to 
bleed  ioteroally,  replaced  it  in  the  bed  with  the  face  turned 
to  the  wall,  and  opening  the  door,  called  Goreaflot.  The 
monk  entered. 

"  How  pale  you  are,"  he  said, 

"Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "that  poor  fellow's  last  moments 
caused  me  some  emotioiL" 

"  Then  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"I  have  every  reason  to  think  so." 

"He  was  so  well  a  while  ago  1" 

"Too  well.  He  tried  to  eat  things  difficult  to  digest. 
and,  like  Anacreon,  died  of  having  swallowed  the  wrong 
way." 

"  Oh,  oh, "  said  Gorenflot,  "  the  wretch  tried  to  strangle 
me,  a  holy  man,  and  it  brought  him  bad  luck," 

"  Forgive  him,  you  are  a  Christian," 

"  I  forgive  him,"  said  Gorenflot,  "  though  he  greatly 
frightened  me." 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Chicot ;  "  you  must  light  tapers 
and  mumble  some  prayers  near  bis  body." 

"  What  for  ?  "  (This  was  Gorenflot's  favorite  phrase,  if 
we  remember  right.) 

"  How,  what  for  ?  Not  to  be  taken  and  conducted  to  the 
city  prisons  as  a  murderer." 

"  1  that  man's  murderer  1  Come  now.  It  was  he  who 
wished  to  strangle  me." 
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"  3fi>n  Dieit  I  yes ;  and  as  be  was  not  able  to  succeed,  rage 
set  faia  blood  in  motion,  and  a  blood-vessel  must  bav« 
burst.  You  see  Goreaflot,  that  you  are,  after  all,  the  cause 
of  his  death,  —  the  innocent  cause ,  it  is  true ;  but  of  what 
avail  ?  Until  your  iuaoceiica  is  recognized,  you  might  have 
a  hard  time  of  it." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  tha 
monk. 

"  All  the  more  so,  that  in  this  good  city  of  Lyons,  the 
officials  are  a  little  hard  to  manage." 

"Jesus !  "  murmured  the  monk. 

"  Do,  then,  as  I  tell  you." 

"  What  must  I  do  ?  " 

"Install  yourself  here  and  recite  all  the  prayers  yon 
know  and  those  you  do  not  know,  and  at  night-fall  you 
will  quietly  leave  the  inn  without  undue  haste.  You  know 
the  blacksmith  at  the  corner  of  the  street  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  it  was  there  I  knocked  my  head  last  night," 
said  Gorenflot,  showing  his  black  eye. 

"A  touching  memory.  Well,  1  shall  see  that  you  find 
your  horse  there ;  you  will  mount  it  without  entering  into 
eiplanations  with  any  one ;  then,  if  you  choose,  you  know 
the  road  to  Paris.  At  Villenenve-Ie-Roi  you  will  sell  your 
horse  and  take  Panurge," 

"  Ah,  that  good  Panurge.  Yon  are  right,  I  shall  be  so 
happy  to  see  him  once  more.  But  between  now  and 
then,"  added  the  monk,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "  how  ■hall 
I  live?" 

"  When  I  give,  I  give,"  said  Chicot,  "and  do  not  allov 
my  friends  to  beg  as  they  do  at  the  Convent  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve.     Here  1 " 

And  Chicot  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  crowns, 
which  he  placed  in  the  monk's  broad  hand. 

"Generous  man ! "  said  Gorenflot,  moved  to  teara.  "I^et 
ne  remain  with  you  at  Lyons  j   I  like  Lyons.     It  is  the 
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second  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and  then  the  city  is 
hospitable." 

"Dut  can  you  not  understand,  triple  brute,  that  I  am  not 
staying  here ;  that  I  am  going  away  so  fast  that  I  do  not 
invite  you  to  follow  me  ?  " 

"Your  will  be  done.  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Gorenflot, 
with  resiguatioQ. 

"Very  good,"  said  Chioot,  "this  is  the  way  I  like 
you." 

He  settled  the  monk  near  the  bed,  went  down  to  the  host, 
and  taking  him  aside, — 

"Maitre  Bernouillet,"  he  said,  "a  great  event  has  taken 
place  in  your  bouse  without  your  knowledge." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  host,  in  a  frightened  manner. 

"  That  hateful  royalist,  that  deriding  Catholic,  that  friend 
of  the  Huguenots  — " 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  he  leceired  this  morning  a  messenger  from 
Rome." 

"I  know  that,  since  I  was  the  one  who  told  you." 

"  Well,  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  who  has  the  right  of 
temporal  justice  in  this  world,  sent  him  directly  to  the  con- 
spirator; only  the  conspirator  did  not,  in  all  probability, 
know  with  what  object." 

"  With  what  object  did  he  send  him  ?  " 

"  Go  up  to  your  guest's  room,  Maitre  Bernouillet,  raise 
the  bed-clothes,  look  around  his  neck,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Stop,  you  frighten  me  1 " 

"  I  say  no  more.  This  act  of  justice  was  done  in  your 
house.  It  is  a  great  honor  conferred  upon  you  by  the 
Pope." 

Chicot  then  slipped  ten  crowns  into  the  host's  hand,  and 
went  to  the  stable  to  get  the  horses.  During  that  time  the 
innkeeper  had  run  upstairs  as  light  as  a  bird,  and  entered 
Maitre  Nicolas  David's  room.     There  he  found  Gorenfiot 
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praying.  He  then  approached  the  bed  and  lifted  the  bed- 
clothes, according  to  the  instnictions  he  had  received. 

The  wound  was  really  there  and  still  red,  though  the  body 
was  already  cold. 

**  May  all  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  die  thus  I ''  he 
said,  with  a  knowing  sign  to  Gk>renflot. 

<' Amen  I ''  replied  the  monk. 

These  events  took  place  about  the  same  time  that  Bussy 
put  Diane  de  M^ridor  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
believed  her  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

HOW  THE  DUC    d'aNJOD    LEAB!)ED   THAT   DIANE   WAS 
NOT  DKAD. 

DtTRiNo  thia  time  the  last  days  of  April  had  arrived.  The 
great  cathedral  of  Chartrea  was  hung  in  white,  and  on 
the  pillars  wreaths  of  verdure  replaced  the  still  absent 
flowers. 

The  king,  who  had  come  barefooted  from  the  gate  of 
Chartres,  waa  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  looking 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  all  his  friends  and  courtiers 
were  faithfully  assembled.  But  some,  made  sore  by  the 
pavements  of  the  streets,  had  resumed  their  shoes ;  others, 
famished  or  tired  out,  were  resting  or  eating  in  some  way- 
side inn  into  which  they  had  slipped  by  stealth,  and  only  a 
small  number  had  had  the  courage  to  stand  on  the  damp 
stone  floor  of  the  chnrch  with  their  legs  bare  beneath  their 
monks'  robes. 

The  religious  ceremony,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 
an  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  being  accomplished. 
The  two  chemises  of  Notre-Dame,  whose  prolific  virtues 
could  not  be  doubted,  considering  the  great  number  of 
miracles  they  had  already  performed,  had  been  drawn 
from  their  golden  reliquaries,  and  the  people  who  had 
thronged  to  witness  this  ceremony  bowed  their  heads  be- 
neath the  Gre  of  the  rays  that  flashed  from  the  tabernacle 
as  the  two  tunics  were  drawn  out. 

At  this  moment,  amid  tlie  general  silence,  Henri  IIT. 
heard  a  strange  sound, — a  sound  which  resembled  a  smoth- 
ered laugh,  —  and  he  turned  round  to  look  for  Chicot, 


thinking  ttiat  he  alone  would  have  the  audacity  to  laugh 
at  such  a  moment. 

But  it  was  not  Chicot  who  had  laughed  at  the  sight  of 
the  two  holy  tunics.  Chicot,  alaa  I  was  absent ;  and  this  fact 
greatly  saddened  the  king,  who,  aa  we  remember,  had  lost 
sight  of  him  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  and  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  since  theu.  It  was  a  horseman  whose  foam- 
ing steed  had  just  brought  bim  to  the  church  door,  and 
who,  with  his  mud-covered  garments  and  boots,  picked  his 
way  through  the  ranks  of  courtiers  clad  in  monkish  robes 
or  sackcloth,  and  in  either  case  barefoot<;d. 

Seeing  the  king  turn  round,  he  bravely  remained  standing 
io  an  atdtude  of  respect,  because  this  man  was  a  courtier; 
thia  was  to  be  seen  in  hia  attitude  even  more  than  in  the 
richness  of  hia  costume.  Henri,  greatly  displeased  with 
the  noise  made  by  this  new-comer,  whose  garb  was  so  inso^ 
lently  different  from  what  he  had  ordered  for  that  day, 
shot  him  a  glance  laden  with  reproach  and  displeasure. 
The  gentlemau  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and  stepping, 
with  hia  croaking  shoes,  over  a  few  stones  on  which  were 
oarved  the  effigies  of  depart«d  bishops,  he  went  and  knelt 
near  the  velvet  chair  occupied  by  the  Duo  d'Anjou,  who, 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  or  rather,  in  his  prayers,  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
However,  when  he  felt  the  contact  of  this  new  personage, 
he  turned  quickly  round  and  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,  ^ 

"  Buasy  I  " 

"Good-day,  m  on  seigneur,"  replied  that  gentleman,  aa 
thongh  he  had  only  left  the  duke  the  day  before  and  noth- 
ing of  importance  had  taken  place  since  their  parting. 

"  But  are  you  mad  ?  "  aaid  the  prince  to  him. 

"Why  so,  monseigneur?  " 

"  To  leave  the  place  where  yon  were,  to  come  to  Chartrea 
and  see  Notre-Dame'a  chemises." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  "  X  must  speak  to  yoa  at 
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"  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ?  " 

"  Because  that  was  an  impossibility." 

"But  what  has  taken  place  during  these  three  veeks  of 
your  disappearance  ?  " 

"  This  is  exactly  about  what  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Well,  you  will  wait  until  we  leave  the  church." 

"  Alas !  I  must,  aud  that  is  what  worries  me." 

"  Hush  1  here  is  the  end.  Have  patience  and  we  shall  go 
home  together." 

"  I  am  counting  on  that,  monseignenr." 

In  fact,  the  king  had  just  passed  Kotre-Dame's  coarse 
chemise  oyer  hia  own  shirt  of  fine  linen,  aud  the 
queen,  with  the  help  of  her  women,  was  busy  doing  the 
same.  The  king  then  knelt  down,  and  the  queen  followed 
his  example.  Each  one  stood  for  a  moment  under  a  large 
dais,  praying  fervently,  while  all  those  present,  in  order  to 
win  the  king's  approval,  bent  down  till  their  foreheads 
touched  the  ground.  After  which,  the  king  removed  the 
holy  tunic,  saluted  the  archbishop,  then  the  queen,  and 
went  towards  the  cathedral  door.  But  he  stopped  on  the 
way ;  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  that  our  devotions 
are  not  to  your  taste,  since  you  cannot  make  up  your  mind 
to  lay  aside  your  velveta  and  silks  when  your  king  takes  to 
sackcloth  and  serge." 

"  Sire,"  said  Bussy,  with  dignity,  while  he  turned  pale 
beneath  these  words,  "no  one  has  your  Majesty's  welfare 
more  at  heart,  even  among  those  whose  gowns  are  most 
humble  and  whose  feet  are  most  torn;  but  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  I  only 
heard  this  morning  of  your  Majesty's  departure  for  Char- 
tres.  I  therefore  travelled  twenty-two  leagues  in  five  hours 
to  join  your  Majesty.  This  is  why  I  did  not  have  time  to 
change  my  apparel,  —  a  fact  which  would  not  have  come 
beneath  your  Majesty's  notice,  if,  instead  of  coming  to 
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humbly  join  my  prayers  to  your  own,  I  had  remained  in 
Paris." 

The  king  seemed  satisfied  vith  this  reason;  but  as  he 
looked  at  his  friends,  aud  some  of  them  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  Bussy's  words,  he  feared  to  displease  them  by 
seeming  to  favor  hia  brother's  gentleman,  and  passed  on. 

Bussy  let  bim  go  by  without  moving. 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  "  do  you  not  see  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  That  Schomberg,  Qudlus,  and  Maugiron,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  at  your  excuse." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,  I  saw  them,"  replied  Bussy,  with 
perfect  calmness. 

"Well?" 

"Well,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  murder  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  churuh  ?    I  am  too  good  a  Christian  for  that." 

"  Ah,  very  good,"  said  the  Uuc  d'Anjon,  surprised.  "  I 
thought  you  had  not  seen,  or  did  not  wish  to  see," 

Bussy  now  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  the  duke 
to  one  side  as  they  left  the  church,  — 

"We  go  to  your  lodgings,  monseigneur  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  At  once.     You  must  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me." 

"A  great  deal,  monseigneur,  and  things  which  I  am  boto 
you  do  not  suspect," 

The  duke  looked  at  Bussy  with  astonishment. 

"  That  is  BO,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Well,  let  me  only  salute  the  king,  and  I  shall  go  with 
yon." 

The  king  took  leave  of  his  brother,  who,  being  no  doubt 
moved  to  leniency  by  his  prayers  to  Notre-Pame,  granted 
the  Due  d'Anjou  permission  to  return  to  Paris  when  he 
should  wish.  Then,  hastily  returning  to  Bussy,  they  both 
retired  to  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  which  had  been 
assigned  to  bim  as  a  residence. 

"  Comej  my  friend," he  aaid,  "sit  down  and  tell  me  about 
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your  adventure.  Do  you  know,  I  believed  you  were 
dead." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,  monsei^eur." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  court  wore  white  as  a  sign  of  joy 
at  your^disappearaoce,  and  that  a  great  many  breathed 
freely  for  the  first  time,  since  you  handle  the  sword  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  question.  You  left  me  to  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  fair  unknown.  Who  was  this  woman,  and  what  am 
I  to  expect  ?  " 

"  Yon  will  reap  what  you  have  sown,  monseigneur, — a 
great  deal  of  shame." 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  duke,  even  more  surprised  at  these 
strange  words  than  at  Bussy's  disrespectful  tone. 

"Yon  heard  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Bussy,  coldly;  "it  is 
therefore  useless  for  me  to  repeat." 

"  Explain  yourself,  monsieur,  and  leave  riddles  for 
Chicot." 

"Oh,  nothing  is  easier,  monseigneur;  I  shall  simply 
appeal  to  your  memory." 

"  But  who  is  this  woman  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  recognized  her," 

"Was  it  really  she  ?  "  cried  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  You  have  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  doubt ;  it  is  only  ghosts  who  do  not  speak.  After 
all,  Monseigneur  had  perhaps  the  right  to  believe  her  dead, 
and  to  hope  she  was." 

The  duke  turned  pale,  and  seemed  crushed  by  these 
■words  of  him  who  should  have  been  bis  courtier. 

"  Well,  yes,  monseigneur,"  continued  Bussy,  "  though 
you  drove  to  martyrdom  a  young  girl  of  noble  race,  this 
young  girl  escaped;  but  do  not  yet  feel  relieved,  and  think 
yourself  absolved,  because,  though  retaining  life,  she  has 
found  a  misfortune  greater  than  death." 
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"What  IB  it?  What  has  happeDed  to  lier?"  asked  the 
duke,  trembling. 

"  Monseigiieur,  a  man  saved  her  honor  and  her  life ;  but 
this  man  haa  made  her  pa^r  so  dearly  for  this  service,  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  ever  rendered  it," 

"Finish;  tell  me." 

"  Well,  monsejgneur,  Mademoteelle  da  M^ridor,  to  esoape 
from  the  Due  d'Anjou  whose  mistress  she  would  not  be, 
has  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man  she  abhots." 

"What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"I  say  that  Diane  de  M^ridor  now  calls  herself  Madame 
de  Monsoreau." 

At  these  words,  Francis'  habitual  pallor  was  sui>erseded 
by  a  flush  so  sudden  that  the  blood  seemed  about  to  start 
from  his  eyes. 

"Blood  of  Christ  1 "  cried  the  furious  prince,  "can  that 
be  true  ?  " 

"PardUu!  since  I  tell  you  so,"  replied  Busay,  haughtily. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  meant,"  said  the  prince ;  "  I  did  not 
suspect  your  loyalty,  Bussy,  I  only  asked  myself  how  it  was 
possible  that  one  of  my  gentlemen,  a  Monsoreau,  should 
dare  to  protect  against  my  lore  a  woman  whom  I  so 
honored," 

"  And  why  not?  "  said  Bussy. 

"  Would  you  have  done  what  he  did  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  done  better,  monseigneur.  I  would  have 
warned  you  that  your  honor  was  going  astray." 

"  One  moment,  Bussy,"  said  the  prince,  who  had  recovered 
his  calmness ;  "listen,  if  you  please.  You  understand  that 
I  do  not  justify  myself." 

"  And  you  are  wrong,  prince,  for  yon  are  but  a  man  in  all 
matters  of  honor." 

*'  Well,  this  is  why  I  wish  you  to  judge  M.  de  Monsoreau." 

"17" 

"  Yes,  yon ;  and  tell  me  if  be  U  not  a  traitor,  —  a  traitor 
to  me." 
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"  To  you  ?  " 

"To  me,  when  he  knew  my  intentions." 

"  And  your  intentions  were  —  " 

"To  obtain  Diane's  love,  ol  course." 

"  To  obtain  her  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  to  have  recourse  to  violence  under  no  pretext." 

"  Were  those  your  intentions,  monseigneur  ?  "  said  Bussy, 
with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  Yes,  and  I  maintained  those  intentions  to  the  very  last, 
though  M.  de  Monsoreau  opposed  them  with  all  the  logic  of 
which  he  was  capable," 

"  Monaeigneur !  laonseigneur  1  what  are  you  saying  there  ? 
Did  that  man  urge  you  to  dishonor  Diane  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  By  his  advice  ?  " 

"  By  his  letters.    Do  you  want  to  see  one  of  bis  letters  P  " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Bussy,  "  if  I  could  believe  that  1 " 

"  Wait  a  second ;  you  shall  see." 

The  duke  ran  to  a  little  coffer  which  a  page  always 
guarded  in  his  closet,  and  drew  from  it  a  note  which  he 
handed  to  Bussy. 

"  Read,"  said  he,  "  since  you  doubt  your  prince's  word." 

Bussy  took  the  note  with  a  hand  trembling  with  doubt, 
and  he  read :  — 

MONBEiONEUR,  —  Tour  Highness  may  be  reasnured ;  the  attack 
oan  be  made  without  any  risks,  as  the  young  person  leaves  to-night, 
to  spend  a  week  with  an  aunt  who  lives  at  the  Chilean  de  Luile.  I 
eliall  therefore  take  the  affair  in  hand,  and  you  need  not  worry  about 
it.  As  to  the  young  woman's  scruples,  rest  assured  that  thay  will 
vanish  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  your  Royal  Highness. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  act;  and  to-night  she  will  be  at  the 
Chateau  de  Beaugd. 

Your  Highness'*  very  bumble  servant, 

Bryan  dk  MoN^OREAf . 

"Well,  what  do  yoa  say  to  that,  Bussy?"  asked  the 
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prince,  after  the  young  maa  had  read  the  letter  a  second 
time. 

"  I  say  that  you  are  well  served,  monseigneur." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  betrayed." 

"  Ah,  true !     I  forgot  the  rest." 

"  Tricked !  the  wretch  I  He  made  me  believe  the  death 
of  a  woman  —  " 

"He  was  taking  from  you.  But,"  added  Busay,  with 
biting  sarcasm,  "  M.  de  Monsoreau's  love  is  an  excuse." 

"Ah,  you  think  so?"  said  the  duke,  with  his  most 
wicked  smile. 

"  Well,"  replied  Bussy ;  "  I  have  no  opinioa  iu  the 
natter.    I  think  so,  if  yuu  do." 

"  What  would  you  do  in  my  place  ?  But,  wait;  what  did 
he  himself  do  ?  " 

"  He  made  the  young  girl's  father  believe  that  you  wer« 
the  ravisher.  He  offered  bis  help;  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Ch&teau  de  Beaugd  with  a  letter  from  Diane's  father. 
Finally,  he  came  in  a  boat  and  carried  off  the  prisoner. 
Then,  shutting  )ier  up  in  the  house  you  know,  he  frightened 
her  into  becoming  his  wife." 

"  And  is  this  not  infamous  disloyalty  ?  "  cried  the  duke. 

".Sheltered  behind  jour  own,"  replied  Bussy,  with  hia 
usual  boldness. 

"Ah,  Bussy,  you  shall  see  if  I  know  how  to  avenge 
myself." 

"  Avenge  yourself  !  Come,  monseigneur,  you  would  not 
do  such  a  thing." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"Princes  do  not  avenge  themselves,  monseigneur;  they 
punish.  Yon  will  accuse  Monsorean  of  his  infamy,  and  yon 
will  punish  him." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  By  restoring  happiness  to  Mademoiselle  de  M^ridor." 

"But  can  I?" 
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"  Certainly." 

"How  BO?" 

"  By  setting  her  free." 

"Come,  explain  yourself." 

"Nothing  is  easier.  The  marriage  waa  forced.  It  la 
therefore  null  and  void." 

■'  You  are  right." 

•'  Have  the  marriage  annulled,  monseigneur,  and  you  will 
have  acted  as  a  worthy  gentleman  and  &  noble  prince." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  the  prince,  suspicioualy,  "  what  warmth ! 
Does  it  interest  you,  Bussy  ?  " 

"  Me !  not  iu  the  least.  What  interests  me,  monseigneur, 
is  that  it  should  not  be  said  that  Louis  de  Clermont,  Conite 
de  BuBsy,  serves  a  perhdioua  prince  and  a  dishonorable 
man." 

"Well,  you  shall  see.  But  how  can  I  break  this 
marrii^e  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  easier,  if  you  make  the  father  act," 

"  The  Baron  de  M^ridor  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"But  be  is  in  the  depths  of  Anjou." 

"  He  is  here,  monseigneur,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  Paris." 

"  In  your  house." 

"No,  with  his  daughter.  Speak  to  him,  monseigneur, 
that  he  may  count  on  you ;  that  instead  of  seeing,  as  here- 
tofore, an  enemy  in  your  Highness,  he  may  see  a  protector; 
and  he  who  called  your  name  accursed,  will  adore  you  as 
his  good  genius." 

"  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  influential  man  in  his  own 
province,"  said  the  duke. 

"Yes,  monseigneur;  but  you  should  remember  above  all 
that  he  is  a  father,  that  his  daughter  is  unhappy,  and  that 
he  is  unhappy  through  her  misfortune." 

"  When  shall  1  be  able  to  see  him  ?" 

"  So  soon  as  you  reach  Paris." 


"Very  well," 

"  It  is  agreed,  is  it  not,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  On  your  word  as  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  On  my  word  as  a  prince." 

"  When  do  you  leave  here  ?  " 

"To-night.     Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"No,  I  shall  go  ahead." 

"Go  and  be  prepared." 

"At  your  orders,  monseigneur.  WTiere  shall  I  find  your 
Highness  ?  " 

"At  the  king's  levee,  to-morrow,  at  noon." 

"  I  shall  be  there,  monseigneur ;  adieu." 

BuGsy  did  not  lose  a  moment,  and  the  distance  which  the 
duke,  asleep  in  his  litter,  took  fifteen  hours  to  travel,  the 
young  man  who  returned  to  Paris  with  his  heart  throbbing 
with  joy  aud  love,  did  in  five,  the  sooner  to  console  tbo 
baron  to  whom  he  had  promised  assistance,  and  Diane  to 
whom  he  had  given  half  bis  life. 


Tbe  Louvre. 


Photo- Etching.     From  Photograph. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


In  the  Louvre,  all  were  atill  sleeping.  It  was  only  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sentinels  in  the  courtyard 
seemed  to  walk  about  with  precautions.  Even  the  horse- 
men who  relieved  the  guard  made  their  horses  walk.  The 
king,  wearied  after  his  pilgrimage,  was  resting. 

Two  men  rode  up  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  Louvre; 
the  one  mounted  on  a  barb  of  incomparable  freshness,  the 
other  on  an  andalusian  covered  with  foam.  Both  stopped 
in  front  of  the  gate  and  looked  at  each  other.  Having 
oome  from  opposite  directions,  they  had  only  met  there. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chicot,"  cried  the  younger  ot  the  two, 
bowing  politely,  "  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  the  lord  of  Bussy.  Very  well,  I  thank  you," 
replied  Chicot,  with  the  ease  and  courtesy  tliat  denoted  the 
gentleman  quite  as  well  as  Hussy's  bow. 

"  Have  you  come  to  attend  the  king's  levee,  monsieur  ?  " 
asked  Bussy. 

"  You  too,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  come  to  salute  Alonseigneur  the  Due  d'Anjon. 
You  know.  Monsieur  de  Chicot,"  added  Bussy,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  numbered  among 
his  Majesty's  favorites." 

"That  is  a  reproach  that  should  be  made  to  the  king  and 
not  to  you,  monsieur." 

Bussy  bowed. 
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"Do  you  come  from  a  long  distance?"  asked  Bussy, 
"I  heard  you  were  travelling." 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  was  hunting,"  replied  CMcoL  "But 
were  you  not  also  away  on  a  journey  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  went  to  the  provinces.  Now,  monsienr,"  oon- 
tinued  the  count,  "  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  me  t, 
favor  7  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  Monsieur  de  Bussy  will  confer  a  great 
honor  on  me  if  be  will  make  use  of  me  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs." 

"  Well,  you,  the  privileged  man,  will  penetrate  into  the 
Louvre,  whereas  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  in  the  ante- 
chamber. Will  you  kindly  send  word  to  the  Duo  d'Anj'ou 
that  1  am  here." 

"  M.  d'Anjou  is  at  the  Louvre,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
present  at  his  Majesty's  levee ;  why  do  you  not  enter  with 

"  I  fear  the  king's  displeasure." 
"  Pshaw  1 " 

"  Well,  heretofore  I  have  not  been  favored  with  his  most 
gracious  smiles." 

"  Within  a  short  time,  all  will  be  changed." 

"  Ah,  ah,  are  you  a  necromancer,  Monsieur  de  Chioot  7  " 

"  Sometimes.     Come,  have  courage.  Monsieur  de  Bussy." 

They  entered,  and  directed  their  footsteps,  the  one,  towards 

the  apartments  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Queen 

Marguerite  and  which  were  now  those  of  the  Due  d'Anjou, 

the  other,  towards  the  king's  chamber. 

Henri  III.  had  just  waked  up  and  rung  his  large  bell,  at 
the  sound  of  which  a  swarm  of  friends  and  attendants 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  chicken  broth,  spiced  wines,  and 
meat  pies  were  already  served  when  Chicot  entered  th» 
presence  of  his  august  master,  and  before  saluting  him, 
began  to  eat  out  of  the  dish  and  drink  out  of  the  gold  bowl. 
"  Par  la  mordieu  1 "  cried  the  king,  really  delighted,  though 
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he  fei^ed  anger.  "I  believe  it  is  that  rascal  Chicot,  that 
fugitive,  that  vagabond." 

**  Well,  well,  what  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?  "  asked  Chicot, 
unceremoniously  seating  himself,  with  his  dusty  boots,  in 
the  immense  armchair  in  which  Henri  III.  himself  was 
seated.  "  We  forget  our  little  return  from  Poland  in  which 
we  played  the  part  of  the  deer  while  the  magnates  played 
the  part  of  the  hounds." 

"  Ah,  my  tormentor  has  returned !  "  said  Henri.  "  Now  I 
shall  only  hear  disagreeable  things.  1  have  been  very 
peaceful  for  the  past  three  weeks." 

"Pijhaw!"  said  Chicot,  "you  are  always  complaining. 
By  the  devil  I  you  might  be  taken  for  one  of  your  own 
subjects.  Come,  what  have  you  done  during  my  absence, 
my  little  Henriquet.  Have  we  badly  governed  that  beauti- 
ful kingdom  of  France  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Chicot !" 

"  Are  the  people  oppressed  ?  " 

"  Scamp ! " 

"Have  they  hanged  some  of  these  curly  headed  little 
gentlemen  ?  Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur  de  Qu^lus,  I 
had  not  seen  yon." 

"  Chicot,  we  shall  quarrel," 

"  Is  there  still  a  little  money  in  your  coffers  or  in  those 
of  the  Jews  ?  That  would  be  lucky.  We  need  a  little 
amusement.      Ventre  de  blche /  life  is  very  dull." 

And  he  finished  eating  up  all  the  gold-browned  meat  pies 
contained  in  the  silver  dish.  The  king  began  to  laugh. 
That  was  always  the  way  he  ended. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you  done  during  this  long 


"  I  have  imagined  a  little  procession  in  three  acts."  said 
Chicot.  First  Act :  Penitents  clad  only  in  hose  and 
shirts,  pulling  each  other's  hair  and  striking  each  other  as 
they  go  from   the  Louvre  to  Montmartre.     Second  Act: 
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The  same  peniteDts,  uncovered  to  the  waist  and  scourging 
each  other  with  cbaplets  of  thoma  as  they  go  from 
Montmartae  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve.  Third 
Act:  These  same  penitents,  completely  uaked,  carving 
and  scourging  each  other  as  they  return  from  the  Abbey 
of  Sainte-Genevieve  to  the  Louvre.  I  thought  it  would 
be  quite  an  unexpected  incident  to  have  them  pass  by 
the  Place  de  Grfeve,  where  the  executioner  would  burn 
them  all  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  but  I  thought  that 
as  the  Lord  must  have  kept  a  little  sulphur  from  Sodom 
and  a  little  brimstone  from  Gomorrah,  I  would  not  deprive 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  his  own  cooking.  —  Now, 
gentlemen,  while  awaiting  the  great  day,  let  us  amuse 
ourselves." 

"Now,  t«ll  me  first,  what  became  of  you,"  asked  the 
king.  "Do  you  know  that  I  instituted  a  search  for  yon 
through  all  the  disreputable  places  of  l^aria  ?  " 

"  Did  you  go  carefully  through  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Some  rake  of  a  friend  must  have  confiscated  you." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,  Henri,  —  you  have  confiscated 
all  the  rakes." 

"  I  was,  then,  mistaken  ?  " 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes,  entirely,  as  usual" 

"We  shall  see  that  you  do  penance." 

"Exactly;  I  went  a  little  into  religion  to  see  bow  it  waa, 
and  upon  my  word  I  have  come  back.  I  have  enough  of 
monks.    Fie !  the  ugly  animals." 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Monsoreau  entered  the  room  and 
bowed  to  the  king  with  great  respect 

"  Ah,  here  you  are,  monsieur,"  said  HenrL  "  When  shall 
we  have  a  fine  hunt  ?  " 

"  When  it  will  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  just  received 
the  news  that  we  have  a  number  of  boars  at  Saint- 
Germain." 

'■  Boars  are  dangerous,"  said  Cbioot    "  King  Charles  IX., 
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as  1  remember,  came  very  near  being  tilled  by  a  boar ;  and 
then  spears  are  hard  and  vould  hurt  these  teoder  little 
hands.    Eh,  mj  son  ?  " 

M.  de  Monsoreau  looked  aakance  at  Chicot. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Gascon  to  Henri,  "  it  is  not  long  since 
the  master  of  the  hounds  met  a  wolf." 

"  Why  80  ?  " 

"  Because,  like  the  clouds  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  he 
lias  kept  the  face,  and  particularly  the  expression.  It  is 
striking." 

JI.  de  Monsoreau  turned  round  and  grew  pale  as  he  said 
to  the  jester,  — 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,  I  am  but  ill-acoustomed  to  buffoons, 
having  lived  at  court  very  little ;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  do 
not  like  to  be  humiliated  before  my  king,  particularly  in 
matters  that  concern  my  duty  to  him." 

"  Wbll,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  you  are  just  the  opposite 
of  us  courtiers.     We  laughed  at  the  last  buffoonery." 

"  What  was  that  buffoonery  ?  "  asked  Monsoreau. 

"  He  appointed  you  master  of  the  hounds.  You  see  that 
if  he  is  leas  of  a  buffoon  than  I,  he  is  more  of  a  fool." 

Monsoreau  shot  a  terrible  glance  at  the  Gascon. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Henri,  who  foresaw  a  quarrel,  "  let 
us  speak  of  something  else,  gentlemen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "  let  us  speak  of  the  merits  of  Notre- 
Dame  of  Chartres," 

"Chicot,  do  not  be  impious,"  said  the  king,  severely. 

"  I,  impious  ?  "  said  Chicot.  "  Come,  now,  you  take  me 
for  a  churchman,  whereas  I  am  a  man  of  the  sword ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  shall  warn  you  of  one  thing." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  behaving  very  ill  to  Notre-Dame  of  Chartres, 
—  very  ill." 

"  How  BO  ?  " 

"No   doubt  Kotre-Dame  had  two  chemises  accustomed 
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to  being  together,  and  yoii  have  separated  them.  In  year 
place  I  should  have  united  thein,  and  at  that  moment  there 
might  have  been  some  chance  for  a  miracle." 

This  rather  brutal  allusion  to  the  separation  of  the  kiog 
and  the  queen  made  the  king's  friends  laugh. 

Henri  stretched  his  anns,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  smiled  too. 

"  This  time  the  fool  is  right,  mordieu  .' "  he  said ;  then  be 
spoke  of  something  else. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Monsoreau  to  Chicot,  "will  ytnx 
kindly  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  embraaare  of  that 
window  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  "  with  the  greatest 
pleasure." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  draw  to  one  side,  it  you  wilL" 

"  Even  to  the  depths  of  a  forest  if  you  would  likev 


"  A  truce  to  jests ;  they  ore  useless  as  there  is  no  one  to 
laugh  at  them,"  said  Monsoreau,  joining  the  buffoon  near 
the  window,  where  the  latter  had  preceded  him.  "  We  are 
face  to  face,  and  we  owe  each  other  the  truth,  Monsienr 
Chicot,  jester  and  buffoon.  A  gentleman  forbids  yon,  —  do 
you  hear  this  word  ?  — forbidt  you  to  laugh  at  htm.  Ho  also 
invites  you  to  reftect  before  you  make  appointments  in  the 
woods;  because  in  these  woods  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now,  are  to  be  found  a  collection  of  sticks  worthy  of 
following  those  with  which  you  were  so  nicely  beaten  io 
behalf  of  M.  de  Mayenne." 

"  Ah,"  said  Chicot,  without  apparent  emotion,  though 
his  dark  eye  Bashed.  "  Ah,  you  remind  me  of  all  I  owe 
M.  de  Mayenne.  Would  you  like  me  to  become  your 
debtor  as  I  am  his  ?  Shall  I  place  you  on  a  level  in  my 
memory,  and  keep  for  you  an  equal  part  of  my  gratitude?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  forget  the  principal  one  of 
your  creditors,  monsienr." 

"  I  am  surprised,  monsieur,  because  I  Iraast  of  having  as 
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excellent  memory.  Who  may  this  creditor  be,  if  you 
please  ?  " 

"  M^tre  Nicolas  David." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  one,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Chicot, 
with  a  sinister  laugh.     "  I  owe  him  nothing ;  he  is  paid." 

At  this  moment  a  third  party  came  and  joined  in  the 
conversation.     It  was  Bussy. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Bussy,"  said  Chicot,  "  come  to  my 
assistance.  Here  is  M.  de  Monsoreau  who  has  cornered  me, 
and  wishes  to  treat  me  as  he  would  a  deer ;  tell  him  that 
he  is  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  boar  who  will 
turn  on  the  huntsman." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot,"  said  Bussy,  "  I  believe  you  wrong 
the  master  of  the  hounds  if  you  think  he  does  not  consider 
you  wliat  you  are,  —  a  worthy  gentleman.  Monsieur,"  con- 
tinued Bussy,  turning  to  the  count,  "  I  am  sent  to  inform 
you  that  M.  le  Duo  d'Anjou  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  "  said  M.  de  Monsoreau,  uneasily. 

"  Yes,  to  you,  monsieur,"  said  Bussy. 

Monsoreau  turned  to  the  speaker  with  a  glance  which 
would  have  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  but  waa 
forced  to  atop  on  the  surface,  Bussy's  eyes  and  smile  being 
so  full  of  serenity. 

"  Do  you  accompany  me,  monsieur  ?  "  asked  the  master 
of  the  hounds. 

"  No,  I  shall  hasten  to  tell  his  Highness  of  your  coming, 
while  you  take  leave  of  the  king ; "  and  Bussy  returned  aa 
he  had  come,  deftly  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  of 
courtiers.  The  Due  d'Anjou  was  standing  in  his  study, 
reading  over  the  letter  that  we  already  know.  Hearing  a 
noise  at  the  door,  and  believing  it  was  Monsoreau,  he 
hastily  hid  the  paper.     Bussy  appeared, 

"  Well  7  "  said  the  duke. 

"Well,  monseigneur,  here  he  is." 

"  He  suspects  nothing  ?  " 
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"  What  if  lie  should  auspect  and  bo  on  his  guard  ?  "  said 
fiuBsy.  "  Is  he  not  your  creature  ?  Did  you  not  raise  him 
and  can  you  Dot  cast  him  dowu  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  duke,  with  that  preoGcui>ied  air 
he  had  on  all  occasioos  when  he  was  called  upon  to  displaj 


"DoyouQonaider  him  less  guilty  than  he  was  yesterday  ?" 

"A  hundred  times  more ;  his  crime  is  one  of  those  tluit 
increase  with  reflection." 

"  Besides,"  said  Bussy,  "  it  may  be  summed  up  in  this : 
He  carried  off,  by  treachery,  a  young  girl  of  noble  rank; 
he  married  ber  fraudulously,  and  through  means  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman.  He  himself  will  ask  that  this  marriage  be 
annulled  or  you  wilt  ask  for  him." 

"  I  have  so  decided." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  young  girl,  of  the 
Ch&teau  de  M^ridur,  of  Diane ;  I  have  your  word." 

"  You  have  it." 

"  Remember  that  they  are  warned,  that  they  are  anxiotisly 
awaiting  the  result  of  your  interview  with  this  man." 

"  The  young  girl  will  be  free,  on  my  honor." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bussy,  "  if  you  do  that,  you  will  really  bo  » 
great  prince,  monseigneur,"  and  he  took  the  duke's  hand,  — 
that  hand  which  had  signed  so  many  false  promises, — and 
respectfully  kissed  it.  Footsteps  were  just  then  heard  in 
the  vestibule. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Bussy. 

"  Tell  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  enter,"  cried  Fraoijois  in  a 
severe  tone,  which  seemed  to  Bussy  a  good  omen. 

And  this  time,  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  nearly  sura 
of  attaining  his  much  wished  for  ends,  could  not  help 
saluting  Monsoreau  with  a  little  ironical  haughtiness  in 
his  eyes.  The  master  of  the  hounds  received  this  glance 
with  that  expressionless  gaze  behind  which  were  intrenched 
the  sentiments  of  his  soul,  as  behind  an  impregnable 
fortress. 


Bussy  awaited  the  result  in  that  corridor  that  we  already 
know,  —  in  that  same  corridor  where  La  Mole  one  night  wa^ 
nearly  strangled  by  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  the  Due 
d'Alen<;on,  and  the  Due  de  Guiae.  This  corridor  as  well 
as  the  corresponding  landing  were,  for  the  time  being, 
crowded  with  gentlemen  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  prince. 

Bussy  took  his  place  among  them,  and  all  hastened  to 
make  way  for  him,  as  much  for  bis  own  self  as  for  the 
favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  Due  d'Anjou.  He  kept  all  his 
sensations  within  himself,  and  without  showing  anything  of 
the  terrible  anguish  within  hia  heart,  he  awaited  the  result 
of  this  interview  on  which  the  whole  of  his  future  happi- 
ness depended. 

The  conversation  could  not  but  be  animated.  Bussy 
had  seen  enough  of  M.  de  Monsoreau  to  understand  that 
the  latter  would  not  yield  without  a  struggle.  But  the 
Due  d'Anjou  had  only  to  place  his  hand  on  him,  and 
if  he  would  not  bend  —  well,  he  must  break.  All  at  once 
the  well  known  sound  of  the  prince's  voice  was  heard. 
This  voice  seemed  to  command.  Bussy  was  thrilled 
with  joy. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "the  duke  is  keeping  his  word." 

But  this  sound  was  followed  by  no  other,  and  all  were 
silent,  and  looked  uneasily  at  each  other ;  a  profound  silence 
soon  reigned  among  the  courtiers.  Uneasy,  troubled,  sub- 
mitting to  the  ebb  and  fiood  of  hope,  Bussy  felt  the  minutes 
di'ag  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Suddenly,  the  door  of  the  duke's  chamber  was  opened, 
and  through  the  curtains  coidd  be  heard  the  sound  of 
joyous  voices.  Bussy  knew  that  the  duke  was  alone  with 
the  master  of  tho  hounds,  and  that  if  their  conversation 
had  followed  its  proper  course,  it  ought  to  be  anything  but 
joyous  at  that  moment.  This  chetrfulneaa  made  him 
shiver. 
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The  voicea  now  dcew  nearer,  the  pi»iiire  was  raised  aud 
Uonsoreau  came  out  backwards  as  he  bowed.  The  duke 
conducted  him  to  the  threshold  and  said,  — 

"Adieu,  my  friend.     It  ia  a  settled  thing." 

"  My  friend ! "  murmured  B  ussy.  ■'  Sang-dieul  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  monseigneur,"  said  Monaoreau,  still  tunted 
towards  the  prince,  "your  Highness  is  of  opiuiou  that 
publicity  is  now  the  best  method  to  pursue." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  duke ;  "  all  these  mysteries  ue 
childish." 

"  Therefore,"  said  the  master  of  the  hounds,'  "  this  T8iy   , 
evening,  I  aball  present  her  to  the  king." 

"  Come  without  fear ;  I  shall  have  everything  prfr 
pared." 

The  duke  leaned  towards  the  master  of  the  hounds  and 
whispered  a  few  words. 

"  It  is  done,  monaeigneur,"  replied  the  latter. 

Monsoreau  saluted  the  duke  a  last  time.  Francis  could 
not  see  Bussy,  who  was  hidden  behind  a  curtain  which  he 
clutched  as  a  means  of  support,  and  examined  all  those 
present 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Monsoreau  turning  towards  the 
courtiers,  who  were  waiting  for  their  turn  and  who  already 
bowed  before  this  favor  beside  which  Bussy'a  grew  pale^ 
"gentlemen,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  news. 
Monaeigneur  authorizes  me  to  make  public  my  marrugA 
with  Mademoiselle  Diane  de  M^ridor,  who  haa  been  mj 
wife  for  more  than  a  month.  I  shall  present  her  at  court 
to-night  beneath  bis  auspices." 

Bussy  st^gered;  though  the  shock  was  no  longer 
unexpected,  it  nearly  crushed  him.  He  then  advanced 
his  head,  and  the  duke  and  he,  both  pale,  though  from 
different  causes,  exchanged  a  look,  —  of  contempt  on  Bussy's 
part,  and  of  terror  on  the  duke's. 
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Uonsoteau  passed  tfarougli  the  group  of  gentlemen  amid 
a  shower  of  compliments  and  congratulations. 

Aa  for  BuBsy,  he  made  a  motion  to  go  to  the  duke,  but  the 
latter  saw  the  movement  and  intercepted  it  by  dropping 
the  portiere  ;  at  the  same  time,  behind  the  jiortiere,  the 
door  was  beard  to  close,  and  the  key  grated  in  the  lock. 
BuBsy  felt  his  blood  surge  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 
His  hand  found  the  dagger  hanging  at  his  belt  and  half 
drew  it  from  the  scabbard ;  for  with  this  man,  passions  fol- 
lowed a  first  irriaistible  impulse.  But  love,  which  hail 
urged  him  to  violence,  paralyzed  this  fury.  A  bitter,  deep, 
throbbing  pain  smothered  hla  anger.  Instead  of  swelling, 
his  heart  burst. 

In  this  paroxysm  of  two  passions  struggling  together, 
the  young  man's  energy  fell  like  those  waves  that  rise 
heavenward  and  are  quelled  by  striking  against  each 
other. 

Bussy  understood  that  if  he  remained  there,  he  would 
offer  the  spectacle  of  his  mad  sorrow  ;  he  followed  the  cor- 
ridor, reached  the  secret  staircase,  left  the  Louvre  through  a 
postern,  and  jumping  on  his  horse,  galloped  away  iu  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  Saiiit-Antoine. 

The  baron  and  Diane  awaited  the  answer  promised  by 
the  young  man ;  they  saw  Bussy  appear,  pale  and  haggard, 
with  blood-shot  eyes. 

"  Madame,"  cried  Bussy,  "  despise  me,  hate  me  ;  I  thought 
I  was  something  in  the  world,  and  I  am  but  an  atom.  I 
thought  I  could  be  good  for  something,  and  I  cannot  even 
snatch  out  my  heart.  Madame,  you  are  really  the  wife  of 
M.  de  Monsoieau,  —  his  recognized,  legitimate  wife;  you 
are  to  be  presented  at  court  to-night.  But  I  am  a  poor 
madman,  or  rather  —  Yes,  as  you  said,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  it  is  the  Due  d'Anjou  who  is  a  coward  and  a 
wretch." 

Leaving  the  father  and  daughter  horrified,  mad  with 
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grief,  intoxicated  with  ragOi  Bossy  left  the  room,  jamped 
on  his  hoise,  struck  his  spars  into  his  sides,  and  without 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  he  started^  pressing  his 
hand  over  his  beating  heart,  and  spreading  terror  on 
his  way. 
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CHAPTBK  XXXV. 

WHAT   HAD   TAKBIf    PLACE   BETWEEN    TffE   DtFC   D'ANJOU 
A.SD    THE   UASTEB  OP   THE  HODNDa. 

It  is  time  to  explain  the  sudden  change  ia  the  Due  d'Anjou's 
intentions  towards  M.  de  Moiisoreau.  Tlie  duke,  wheu  he 
received  M.  de  Monsoreau,  after  hia  promise  to  his  favorite, 
was  in  a  mood  most  favorable  to  the  latter's  plan.  Hia 
anger,  always  easy  to  raise,  overflowed  from  a  heart  wounded 
ia  its  two  ruling  paaaions.  The  duke  had  been  wounded  in 
his  pride ;  the  fear  of  an  outburst,  threatened  by  Bussy  in 
the  name  of  M.  de  MSridor,  laahed  FranQois'  anger  even 
more  furiously. 

lu  fact,  two  sentiments  of  this  nature  produce  by  their 
combination  terrible  explosions  when  the  heart  which 
contains  them,  like  those  powder-saturated  bombs,  is  so 
hermetically  sealed  that  the  compression  increases  the 
explosion. 

M,  d'Anjou  therefore  received  the  master  of  the  hounds 
with  that  forbidding  expression  which  made  the  stoutest 
hearts  tremble,  for  all  knew  Francois'  resources  in  matters 
of  vengeance. 

"  Your  Highness  has  sent  for  me  ? "  said  Monsoreau, 
very  calmly,  casting  a  glance  at  the  tapestries,  as  if  to 
demand  of  them  an  explanation  of  his  master's  plan.  He 
was  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  prince,  and  could  guess 
at  the  fire  that  burned  beneath  this  tranquil  appearance. 

"Fear  nothing,  monsieur,"  said  the  duke,  who  had  under- 
stood ;  "  there  is  no  one  beneath  these  hangings.  We  may 
therefore  talk  openly  and  frankly." 
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Monsoreau  bowed. 

*'  You  are  a  good  servant,  monsieur,  and  you  are  attached 
to  my  person  ?  " 

"  I  think  8o,  mouse  tgueur." 

"I  am  Buce  of  it,  monsieur.  You  have  ofteu  informed 
me  of  plots  against  me ;  you  have  aided  me  in  my  enter- 
prises, often  forgetting  your  interests,  exposing  your  life." 

"  Your  Highness  1 " 

"  I  know  it.  Even  lately,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  fact, 
as  you  have  bo  much  delicacy  that  never,  even  by  an  indi- 
lect  allusion,  do  you  recall  past  services,  —  lately,  in  that 
unfortunate  adventure  — " 

"  What  adventure,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  The  carrying  oS  of  Uademoiselle  de  Mi^ridor,  —  poor 
young  girl  I " 

"  Alas ! "  murmured  Monsoreau,  in  such  a  way  that  hu 
vords  might  not  really  be  considered  an  answer. 

"  You  pity  her,  do  you  not  ?  "  said  the  latter,  bringing 
him  on  firmer  ground. 

"  Would  you  not  pity  her,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  you  know  how  I  have  regretted  that  bital 
caprice !  And  it  has  taken  all  my  friendship  for  you,  all 
tlie  habit  I  hare  of  your  good  services,  to  make  me  forget 
that  without  you  I  would  not  have  carried  otf  that  young 
girl." 

Monsoreau  felt  the  thrust. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  it  simply  remorse  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  replied,  "  your  natural  kiudoess  leads 
you  to  exaggerate.  You  have  no  more  caused  the  death 
of  the  young  girl  than  I." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  had  no  intention  of  carrying  riolenoe  to 
the  point  of  causing  Mademoiselle  de  M^ridor's  death  f  " 

"  Ob,  no ! " 

"  Then  the  intention  absolres  yoo,  monseigneur.     It  is  a 
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misfortune,  and  such  a  one  aa  may  be  caused  every  day  by 
chance." 

"And  besides,"  added  the  duke,  plunging  bis  glance  into 
^ronsoreau*a  heart,  "death  has  wrapped  everything  in  its 
eternal  silence." 

There  was  so  much  vibration  in  the  prince's  voice  that 
Monsoreau  raised  his  eyes  at  once  and  said  to  himself, — 

"  This  is  not  remorse." 

"  Mon seigneur,"  he  continued,  "shall  I  apeak  frankly 
with  your  Highness?" 

"  Why  should  you  hesitate  ?  "  at  once  replied  the  prince, 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  haughtiness. 

"  In  fact,"  said  Monsoreau,  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
hesitate." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  I  I  mean  that  with  a  prince  so  eminent 
for  his  intelligence  and  the  nobleness  of  his  heart,  frank- 
ness should  enter  into  this  conversation  as  the  principal 
element," 

"  Should  enter !     What  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  tbat  at  the  beginning  your  Highness  did  not  see 
fit  to  speak  fraokly  with  me." 

"  Really ! "  said  the  prince,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  which 
revealed  a  furious  anger. 

"  Listen  to  me,  monseignenr,"  said  Monsorenu,  very 
humbly.   "  I  know  what  your  Highness  wished  to  tell  me." 

"Speak,  then," 

"Your  Highness,  perhaps,  wished  to  make  me  understand 
that  Mademoiselle  de  M^ridor  is  not  dead,  and  that  those 
who  believe  themselves  her  murderers  may  be  spared  all 
remorse." 

"Oh,  monsieur,  yon  have  taken  your  time  before 
making  that  consoling  reflection  to  me.  On  my  word,  you 
are  a  faithful  servant!  You  saw  me  sad  and  dejected  ;  you 
heard  me  speak  of  the  dreams  tbat  haunted  me  since  the 
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death  of  that  woman,  and  yet  you  let  me  live  on  in  this 
way,  when  a  mere  doubt  might  have  spared  me  eo  much 
suffering.    How  flhall  I  qualify  this  conduct,  air  ?  " 

The  duke  uttered  these  words  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau,  "  does  your  High- 
ness accuse  me  7  " 

"  Traitor ! "  cried  the  duke,  making  one  step  towards  the 
master  of  the  hounds.  "  I  accuse  you  of  having  deceived 
me.     Vou  have  taken  from  me  the  woman  that  I  loved." 

Monsoreau  grew  frightfully  pale,  but  did  not  change  bis 
oalm  and  haughty  bearing. 

"  That  is  true,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  that  is  true,  the  impudent  knave  I " 

"  Please  lower  your  voice,  monseigneur,"  said  Monsoreau, 
with  the  same  calmness.  "  Vou  forget  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  servant." 

The  duke  began  to  laugh  convulsively. 

"A  good  servant  to  the  king,"  continued  Stonsoreau, 
etttl  unmoved  after  this  terrible  threat. 

The  duke  stopped  short 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"  I  mean,  mouseigneur,"  replied  Monsoreau,  with  obse- 
quious gentlepess,  "  that  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  you  will 
understand  how  I  could  take  that  woman  since  you 
yourself  wished  to  have  her." 

The  duke,  stupefied  by  such  ftudacity,  found  nothing 
to  say. 

"My  only  excnse  is,"  humbly  continued  the  master 
of  the  hounds,  "  that  I  loved  Mademoiselle  de  MJridor 
ardently." 

"  So  did  I,"  replied  Francis,  with  ineipressible  dignity. 

"  It  is  tnie,  monseigneur,  you  are  my  master  j  but 
Mademoiselle  de  M^ridor  did  not  love  you." 

"  And  she  loved  you,  —  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Monsoreau. 
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"  You  lie !  you  lie !  You  forced  her,  as  I  would  have  done, 
—  only  I,  the  master,  failed,  while  you,  the  servant,  suc- 
ceeded.    I  had  only  power,  while  you  bad  treachery." 

"  Monseigneur,  I  loved  her." 

'*  What  do  I  care !  " 

"  Monseigneur  —  " 

"  What !  threats,  serpent  ?  " 

"  Monseigueur,  take  care  I "  said  Monaoreau,  lowering  his 
head  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  "  I  loved  her,  I  tell  you ; 
and  I  am  not  one  of  your  servants,  as  you  said  just  now. 
My  wife  is  mine,  like  my  land,  and  no  one  can  take  her 
from  me,  —  no,  not  even  the  king.  Now,  I  wished  to  have 
this  woman,  and  I  took  her." 

"  Really,"  said  Francois,  springing  towards  a  silver  bell 
on  the  table,  "you  took  her;  well,  you  will  give  her  up." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  monseigneur,"  cried  Monsoreau, 
bounding  to  the  table  to  stop  the  duke.  "  Reject  this  evil 
intention  to  do  me  harm ;  if  you  call,  if  you  inflict  on  me  a 
public  insult  —  " 

"  You  shall  give  up  this  woman,  I  tell  you." 

"  Give  her  up  —  how  ?   She  is  my  wife  before  God." 

Monaoreau  counted  on  the  effect  of  these  words,  but  the 
duke's  irritated  attitude  did  not  change. 

"If  she  is  your  wife  before  God,"  he  said,  "you  shall 
give  her  up  before  man." 

"  He  must  know  all,"  murmured  Monsoreau. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all.  I  shall  break  oft  this  marriage,  were 
you  married  a  hundred  times  before  all  the  gods  who 
have  reigned  in  heaven." 

"Ab,   monseigneur,  that  is  blasphemy." 

"To-morrow  Mademoiselle  de  M^ridor  shall  be  restored 
to  her  father ;  to-morrow  you  shall  be  exiled.  Within  an 
hour  you  shall  have  sold  your  office  of  master  of  the  hounds. 
These  are  my  conditions.  Take  care,  or  I  shall  break  you 
as  I  break  this  glass." 
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The  prince  took  a  magnificent  cup  of  enamelled  crystal, 
a  present  from  the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  burled  it  at 
Monsoreau,  who  was  almost  enveloped  in  the  fragments. 

"I  shall  not  gire  up  my  wife;  I  shall  not  sell  my  office  ; 
I  shall  remain  in  France,"  replied  Monsoreau  turning  on 
Fran<jois. 

«  You  will  not  7  " 

"  No.  I  will  ask  my  pardon  of  the  Ring  of  France,  of 
the  anointed  king  of  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-GenevioTe ;  and 
this  sovereign,  so  good,  so  noble,  so  happy  in  the  Divine 
favor  recently  conferred  on  him,  will  not  refuse  the  first 
request  made  to  him." 

Monsoreau  had  laid  increasing  stress  on  these  terrible 
words ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  passed  into  his  speech. 
Franqois  tamed  deadly  pale,  stepped  backwards,  pushed 
the  heavy  tapestry  over  the  door,  then  seizing  Monsoreau 
by  the  hand  stammered  these  words,  — 

"Well  —  well  — count,  this  request.  Speak  lower ;  I  am 
listening." 

"  T  shall  speak  humbly,"  replied  Monsoreau,  who  had  im- 
mediately recovered  his  calmness,  "  as  befits  your  Highnesa's 
very  humble  servant." 

Franqois  slowly  walked  around  the  vast  chamber,  looking 
behind  the  tapestry  hangings.  He  seemed  unable  to  realize 
that  Monsoreau's  words  had  not  been  heard. 

"  You  were  saying  —  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  saying,  monseigneur,  that  a  fatal  love  was  the 
cause  of  all.  Love,  noble  lord,  is  the  most  imperious  of 
passions.  To  make  me  forget  that  your  Highness  had 
cast  your  eyes  on  Diane,  I  must  have  been  no  longer  master 
of  myself." 

"  It  was  treachery,  count,  aa  I  told  you." 

"  Do  not  overwhelm  me,  monseigneur.  Here  is  the 
thotight  that  came  to  ma  T  saw  you  rich,  young,  happy, 
the  first  prince  of  the  Christian  world." 
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The  duke  made  a  movement 

"  You  are  that,"  murmured  MoDsoreau  in  Franqois'  ear ; 
"between  you  and  supreme  rank  there  Is  but  a  shadow, 
easy  to  dispel.  —I  saw  all  the  splendor  of  your  future,  and 
compared  this  immense  fortune  with  the  little  that  I 
craved.  Dazzled  by  your  brilliancy,  wliich  almost  kept  me 
from  seeing  the  poor  little  flower  that  I  desired,  I  said  to 
myself,  let  us  leave  the  prince  to  his  brilliant  dreams,  his 
splendid  projects.  There  lies  his  object;  I  seek  mine  in  the 
shadow.  He  will  hardly  notice  my  absence ;  hardly  will  he 
miss  the  little  pearl  that  I  steal  from  his  royal  crown." 

"Count,  count,"  said  the  duke,  intoxicated  in  spite  of 
himself,  with  the  glamor  of  this  image. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  mouseigneur  ?  " 

At  this  momeut  the  duke  raised  his  eyes.  He  saw  on 
the  wall,  hung  with  gilt  leather,  Bussy's  portrait,  wliich  he 
liked  to  have  before  him  as  he  had  formerly  liked  to  have 
La  Mole's.  The  eye  in  this  portrait  flashed  so  proudly,  the 
arm  was  so  insolently  curved  on  the  hip,  that  the  duke 
imagined  he  saw  before  him  Bussy  himself,  stepping  out  of 
the  wall  to  exhort  him  to  courage. 

"  No  ! "  he  said ;  "  I  cannot  forgive  you.  Qod  is  my  wit- 
ness that  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  hold  out.  It  is  for  a 
mourning  father,  —  a  father  unworthily  deceived,  who 
claims  his  daughter ;  because  a  woman  forced  to  marry  you 
cries  vengeance  on  you;  because  justice  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  prince." 

"  Monseigoeur  I " 

"  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  prince,  and  I  shall  do  justice." 

"  If  justice  be  the  first  duty  of  a  prince,  gratitude  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  king." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"I  say  that  a  king  ought  never  to  forget  the  one  to 
whom  he  owes  his  crown.     Now,  mouseigneur  —  " 

"Well?" 
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"You  owe  your  crowu  to  me,  sire ! " 

"  Monsoreau ! "  cried  the  duke,  with  even  greater  terror 
than  for  the  lirst  two  attacks  of  the  maater  of  the  hounda. 
"  Monsoreau,"  he  added  In  a  low  and  trembling  %-oice,  "  are 
you  a  traitor  to  the  king  fia  you  were  a  traitor  to  tho 
prince  ?  " 

"  I  attach  myself  to  those  who  sustain  me,  sire,"  con* 
tinued  the  count,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Wretch  1" 

The  duke  again  glanced  at  Bussy's  portrait. 

"  I  cannot,"  ha  said.  "  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  Mon- 
soreau, you  will  understand  that  I  cannot  approve  of  what 
you  have  done," 

"  Why  BO,  mooseiyneur  ?" 

'Because  that  would  be  an  action  unworthy  ot  yon 
and  of  me.  Give  up  that  woman.  Ah,  my  dear  count, 
make  that  sacrifice  and  I  ehalt  grant  you  all  you  may 
ask  —  " 

"  So  your  Highness  still  loves  Diane  de  Mi^ridor  7  "  asked 
Monsoreau,  pale  with  jealousy. 

"  No,  no  I   I  swear  it,  no  t " 

"  Well,  then,  what  can  be  your  motive  ?  She  is  my  wife ; 
am  I  not  a  gentleman  ?  Has  any  one  the  right  to  piy  into 
the  secrets  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  But  she  does  not  love  you." 

"  What  of  that  7  " 

"  Do  that  for  me,  Monsoreau .—  " 

"  I  cannot." 

"Then,"  said  the  dnke,  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  per- 
plexity, "  then  —  " 

"Reflect,  sire!" 

The  duke  wiped  from  his  brow  the  perspiratiiSn  which 
the  sound  of  this  title  had  brought  there. 

"  You  would  denounce  me  ?  " 

"  To  the  king,   dethroned  for  you,  yes.      If  my  new 
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sovereign  wounded  me  in  my  lionot  and  happiness,  I 
would  return  to  the  old  one," 

"  It  is  infamous." 

"  True,  site ;  but  my  love  is  strong  enough  to  make  me 
infamous." 

"  It  is  cowardly." 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty ;  but  my  love  is  strong  enough  to 
make  me  a  coward." 

The  duke  took  a  step  towards  Monsoreau,  who  stopped 
him  with  a  single  glance  and  smile. 

"  You  would  gain  Dothing  by  killing  me,  monseigneur," 
he  said ;  "  there  are  secrets  which  Soat  with  the  corpses.  Let 
ns  remain,  you  a  king,  full  of  clemency,  and  I,  the  most 
humble  of  your  subjects  I " 

The  duke  crushed  his  fingers  together  and  tore  them 
with  Lis  nails. 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  prince,  do  something  tor  the  man 
who  has  served  you  best  in  all  things." 

Francois  rose. 

"  What  do  you  ask  ?  "  he  said. 

"  That  your  Majesty  —  " 

"  Wretch !  must  I  beseech  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monseigneur  1 "  and  Monsoreau  bowed. 

"  Speak,"  murmured  Francois. 

"  Monseigneur,  you  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  will  reconcile  me  with  M.  de  M^ridor  ?  " 

<■  Yes." 

"Yon  will  sign  my  marriage  contract  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Mdridor  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  smothered  voice, 

"  And  you  will  honor  my  wife  with  a  smile,  the  day  she 
will  appear  before  the  queen,  to  whom  I  wish  to  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  her?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Francois.     "  Is  this  all  ?  " 
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"  Absolutely  all,  monseigneur." 

"  You  may  go ;  you  have  my  word,'* 

<^And  you,"  said  Monsoreau,  leaning  over  towards  the 
dukoi  —  ^  you  will  keep  the  throne  on  whioh  I  have  placed 
you !    Farewell,  sire." 

This  time  he  murmured  it  so  low  that  the  sound  of  this 
word  was  like  music  to  the  prince. 

^^Now,"  thought  Monsoreau,  <^  there  remains  for  me  to 
find  out  how  the  prince  was  informed*" 
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That  same  day,  M.  de  Monsoreau  presented  hia  wife  to  the 
queen-mother  and  to  the  queen,  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
he  had  expressed  to  the  Duo  d'Anjou. 

Henri,  anxious  bs  usual,  had  gone  to  bed,  after  being 
informed  by  M.  de  Morvilliera  that  he  must  Bummon  a 
great  council  for  the  morrow,  Henri  did  not  even  ask  the 
chancellor  any  questions ;  it  was  late,  and  his  Majesty  was 
sleepy.  The  most  convenient  hour  was  selected,  so  that 
neither  his  Majesty's  sleep  nor  bia  rest  would  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  worthy  magistrate  knew  his  master  well,  and  was 
aware  that,  unlike  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  king,  if  he  were 
sleepy  or  fasting,  would  not  listen  with  sufficient  interest 
to  the  communications  addressed  to  him. 

He  also  knew  that  Henri,  whose  sleep  was  broken,  —  this 
is  always  the  case  with  the  man  who  must  watch  over  the 
sleep  of  others,  —  would  think  during  the  night  of  the 
coming  audience,  and  with  a  curiosity  more  or  less  alive, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  circumstances. 

All  took  place  as  M.  de  Morvilliers  had  foreseen. 

After  a  first  nap  of  three  or  four  hours,  Henri  awoke ; 
the  chancellor'a  request  returned  to  his  mind.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  began  to  think,  and  tired  of  thinking  alone,  slipped 
down  off  his  mattress,  put  on  his  silk  trowsers,  his  slippers, 
and  without  changing  anything  in  his  night  gear,  which 
made  him  resemble  a  phantom,  he  walked  out  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp  which,  since  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  had 
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travelled  to  Anjou  with  Saint-Luc,  was  no  longer  extin- 
guished. He  walked,  we  say,  towards  Chicot's  room,  which 
was  the  same  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Brissac's  marmge 
had  been  so  happily  concluded. 

The  Gascon  slept  soundly,  and  snored  like  bellows. 
Henri  pulled  him  tliree  times  by  the  arm  without  succeed- 
ing in  rousing  bim.  The  third  time,  however,  the  king, 
having  accompanied  the  gesture  with  his  voice,  and 
ftoreamed  out  Chicot's  name,  the  Gascon  opened  one  eye. 

"  Chicot  1 "  repeated  the  king. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  asked  the  jester. 

"£hl  my  friend,"  said  Henri,  "bow  can  you  sleep  thoa, 
while  your  king  watches  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! "  cried  Chioot,  pretending  not  to  recog- 
nize the  king,  "  has  his  Majesty  got  the  indigestion  ?  " 

"  Chicot,  my  friend,"  said  Henri,  "  it  is  I." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  I,  ~  Henri." 

"  Positively,  my  son,  it  is  those  woodcocks  that  smother 
you ;  yet,  I  bad  warned  yon.  You  ate  too  many  last  night, 
as  well  as  too  much  bisque." 

"No,"  said  Henri;  "I  hardly  tasted  them." 

"Then,"  said  Chicot,  "you  have  been  poisoned.  Ventn 
de  bUhe  I  bow  pale  you  are,  Henri ! " 

"  It  is  mj  linen  mask,  my  friend,"  said  the  king. 

"  So  you  are  not  ill  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  wake  me  up  ?  " 

"B«CBU£e  of  the  sorrow  that  pursues  me." 

"  You  have  sorrow  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  How,  so  much  the  better  ?  " 

"Yes,  sorrow  brings  reflection;  and  you  will  reflect  that 
you  can  only  walce  up  an  honest  man  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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moniiDg  if  you  wish  to  make  him  a  present  What  hare 
you  brought  me  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Chicot.    I  oame  to  talk  with  you." 

"It  is  not  euough." 

"Chicot,  M.  de  Morvilliers  came  to  court  last  evening." 

"  You  receive  very  bad  company.  Henri,  what  brought 
him  ?  " 

"  He  came  to  request  an  audience." 

"  Ah,  he  is  a  man  of  breeding ;  he  ia  not  like  you,  who 
enter  a  man's  room  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
a  word  of  warning." 

"  What  can  he  have  to  say  to  me,  Chicot  ?  " 

"  What,  you  wretch ! "  cried  the  Gascon,  "  did  you  wake 
me  up  to  ask  me  that  ?  " 

"Chicot,  my  friend,  you  know  that  M.  de  Morvilliers 
sees  to  my  police  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Chicot,  "upon  my  word,  I  did  not." 

■'  Chicot,"  said  the  king,  "I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  M. 
de  Morvilliers'  king  ia  always  well-informed." 

"  And  when  I  think,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  that  I  might  be 
sleeping  instead  of  listening  to  all  this  nonsense !  " 

"  You  doubt  what  the  chancellor  does  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Yes,  corbieuf! "  replied  Chicot,  "  and  I  have  my 
reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  If  I  give  you  one,  will  it  aufBoe  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  it  be  a  good  one." 

"And  yon  will  leave  me  alone  after  that?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Well,  one  day  —  no,  it  was  one  night." 

"No  matter." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  matters  a  great  deal.  Well,  one 
night  I  beat  you  in  the  Rue  Froidmentel.  You  had  with 
you  Qu^lus  and  Schomberg  — " 

"  You  beat  me  ?  " 
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"Yes,  caned  you, — caned  you  all  three." 

"  About  what  ?  " 

"  You  had  insulted  my  page ;  you  received  the  blow,  atul 
M.  de  Morvilliers  told  you  nothing  about  it," 

"  What ! "  cried  Heuri ;  "  it  was  you,  you  scoundrel  I  It 
was  sacrilege ! " 

"  It  was  1,"  said  Chicot,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  Do  I  not 
Btiike  well,  my  son,  when  1  am  started  ?  " 

"Wretch!" 

"  You  acknowledge  that  I  speak  the  truth  7  " 

"I  shall  have  you  flogged,  Chicot." 

"  That  is  not  the  question ;  is  it  true,  yes  or  no  ?  I  ask 
nothing  more." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  it  is  true,  you  rascal  I " 

"  Did  you  send  the  next  day  for  M.  de  Morvilliers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  were  there  when  he  came." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  unpleasiiut  accident  that  had 
befallen  one  of  your  friends  the  night  before  ?  " 

■'  Yes." 

"  Did  you  order  him  to  find  the  culprit?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Did  he  find  him?" 

"No."  ^^^ 

"Well,  go  to  bed,  Henri;  you  see  that  your  -pd^^^T 
worth  nothing." 

And  turning  towards  the  wall,  without  another  word,  he 
began  to  snore  with  a  noise  of  heavy  artillery  which  took 
away  from  the  king  all  hope  of  waking  him  from  that 
second  sleep. 

Henri  went  to  his  room  with  a  sigh,  and  for  want  of 
another  interlocutor,  began  to  deplore  to  bis  greyhound 
Narcissus  the  misfortune  of  kings  who  never  learn  the 
truth  save  at  their  own  expense. 

The  next  morning  the  council  was  assembled.  It  Taried 
with  the  king's  changeable  friendships.     This  time  it  was 
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composed  of  Quflus,  Maugiron,  D'Epernon,  and  Schomberg, 
who  had  all  four  been  in  favor  for  over  six  months. 

Chicot,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  making  paper 
boats  and  arranging  them  methodically  to  make,  he  said,  a 
fleet  for  his  Most  Christian  king,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty. 

M.  de  Morvilliers  waa  auoounced. 

The  statesman  had  donned  his  most  sombre  clothing,  and 
assumed  his  moat  funereal  air.  After  a  deep  bow,  which 
waa  returned  by  Chicot,  he  approached  the  king. 

"Am  I,"  said  he,  "before  hia  Majesty's  council  ?" 

"  Yes,  before  my  best  friends.     Speak." 

"  Well,  sire,  I  take  the  assurance,  and  I  need  it ;  I  have 
come  to  denounce  a  very  terrible  plot  to  your  Majesty." 

"  A  plot ! "  cried  all  those  present. 

Chicot  raised  his  head  and  suspended  the  manufacture  of 
a  superb  double-decked  galley,  which  waa  to  be  the  flagship 
of  the  fleet. 

"  Yes,  aire,  a  plot,"  said  M.  de  Morvilliers,  lowering  his 
voice,  with  that  mystery  which  is  always  the  forerunner  of 
terrible  confidences. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  the  king ;  "  come,  is  it  a  Spanish  plot  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  M.  le  Duo  d'Anjou  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  council,  entered  the  room,  and  the  doors  were 
immediately  closed. 

"  Do  you  hear,  brother  ?  "  said  Henri,  after  the  usual  cere- 
monies. "  M.  de  Morvilliers  has  discovered  a  plot  i^ainst 
the  State." 

The  duke  threw  on  those  gentlemen  present  that  clear 
and  suspicious  glance  that  we  know  so  well, 

"  la  it  possible  ?  "  he  murmured. 

"Alas!  yes,  monaeigneur,"  said  M.  de  Morvilliers,  "a 
dangerous  plot." 

"  Tell  us  about  It,"  replied  Chicot,  putting  hia  finished 
galley  in  the  crystal  basin  on  the  table. 
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"  Yes,"  murmured  the  Due  li'Aujou,  "  tell  us,  moasieui." 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  Henri. 

The  chaucellor  took  his  softest  voice,  bis  most  obseqaiotn 
pose,  his  most  important  look. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  keeping  my 
eye  on  a  few  discontented  spirits." 

"Oh,"  Biiid  Chicot,  "a  few?  You  are  very  modest, 
M.  de  Morvilliera." 

"They  were,"  continued  the  cbaocellor,  "men  of  low 
degree,  —  shopkeepers,  tradespeople,  or  petty  lawyers  i  there 
were,  here  and  there,  a  few  students  and  priestH." 

"These  are  not  very  great  priuoes,"  said  Chicot,  with 
perfect  tranquillity,  beginning  on  a  new  ship.  The  Dao 
d'Anjou  forced  a  smile. 

"  You  will  see,  sire,"  said  the  chancellor.  "  I  know  th&t 
discontented  men  always  take  advantage  of  two  principal 
occasions,  —  war  and  reli^on," 

"  Very  sensible,"  said  Henri ;  "  what  next  ?  " 

The  chancellor,  delighted  with  this  praise,  continued; 

"  In  the  army  I  had  officers  devoted  to  your  Majesty  who 
kept  me  informed  of  everything ;  in  religion  it  is  more  diffir 
colt     I  therefore  sent  out  some  men." 

"This  is  still  very  sensible,"  said  Chicot. 

"  And  finally,"  continued  Uorvilliers,  "  my  agents  sue- 
ceeded  in  persuading  one  of  the  men  of  the  provostship  of 
Paris  —  " 

"  To  do  what  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"To  watch  the  preachers  who  go  about  exciting  the  p«^ 
pie  against  your  Majesty." 

"Oh,  oh,"  thought  Chicot,  "does  our  friend  happen  to 
be  known  ?  " 

"These  people  receive  their  inspirations,  not  from  Ood, 
but  from  a  party  very  hostile  to  the  crown.  I  have  atadied 
this  party." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  king. 
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"Very  sensible,"  said  Chicot. 

"And  I  know  its  hopes,"  triumphantly  added  Mor- 
villiers. 

"That  ia  superb!"  cried  Chicot. 

The  king  made  s.  sign  to  the  Gascon  to  be  silent  The 
Due  d'Aujou  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  orator. 

"For  more  than  two  months,"  said  the  chancellor,  "I 
have  had  in  your  Majesty's  service  men  of  great  skill,  of 
proved  courage,  —  of  insatiable  greed,  it  is  true,  but  I  made 
this  greed  turn  to  the  king's  advantage ;  for  though  I  paid 
them  munificently,  I  learned  through  them  that  for  a  large 
snm  of  money  I  should  be  informed  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conspirators." 

"  This  is  good,"  said  Chicot ;  "  pay,  my  king,  pay." 

"Why  not?"  cried  Henri.  "Come,  chancellor,  let  us 
know  the  object  of  this  conspiracy,  the  hope  of  the 
conspirators." 

"  Sire,  they  want  nothing  short  of  a  second  St.  Bar- 
tholomew." 

"  Against  whom  ?  " 

"Against  the  Huguenots," 

The  councillors  looked  at  each  other  in  Burprise. 

"  About  how  much  did  that  cost  you  ?  "  asked  Chicot. 

"  Seventy-five  thousand  crowns  on  the  one  hand,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  on  the  other." 

Chicot  turned  to  the  king. 

"  I£  you  wish  it,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  M.  de  Mor- 
villier's  secret  for  one  thousand  crowns." 

The  latter  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  while  the  Due 
d'Anjou  bore  up  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 

"  Tell  it,"  said  the  king. 

"  It  is  the  League,  pure  and  simple,"  said  Chicot,  —  "  the 
league  begun  ten  years  ago.  M.  de  Morvilliera  has  dis- 
covered what  every  Parisian  shopkeeper  knows  like  hia 
A  B  C." 
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"  Monsieur ! "  interrupted  the  chancellor. 

"I  speak  the  truth,  and  I  shall  prove  it,"  cried  Cbico^  ] 
in  a  lawyer's  tone. 

"  Then  tell  me  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Leaguers." 

"  Very  willingly ;  first,  the  public  squares ;  second,  tho  j 
public  squares ;  third,  the  public  squares." 

"  Monsieur  Chicot  la  jesting,"  said  the  chancellor,  with  ft  I 
sour  face  ;  "  and  their  rallying  sign  ?  " 

"  They  are  dressed  aa  Parisians,  and  move  their  legs  when 
they  walk,"  gravely  replied  Chicot. 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  explauatioa. 
M.  de  Morvilliers  thought  it  would  be  in  good  taste  to  join 
in  the  general  mirth,  and  he  laughed  too.  But  beoomiag 
serious,  — 

"  Well,"  be  said,  "  my  spy  was  present  at  one  of  their 
meetings  in  a  place  which  M.  Chicot  does  not  know." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  turned  pale. 

"Where?"  asked  the  king. 

"  In  the  Abbey  of  Sainte- Genevieve !  " 

Chicot  dropped  a  paper  chicken  which  he  was  putting  oa 
board  the  admiral's  galley. 

"  The  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve ! "  said  the  king. 

"  Impossible  1 "  murmured  the  duke. 

"  It  is  80,"  said  Morvilliers,  satisfied  with  the  effect  he 
had  produced,  and  looking  triiunpbantly  around  at  the 


"  Ajid  what  have  they  done  ?  What  have  tliey  decided  ?  *• 
asked  the  king, 

"That  the  Leaguers  would  appoint  chiefs,  that  all  those 
enrolled  would  take  arms,  that  each  province  should  receive 
an  envoy  of  the  insurrectional  police,  that  alt  his  Majesty's 
beloved  Huguenots,  —  this  is  their  expression  —  " 

The  king  smiled. 

«  —  should  be  massacred  on  a  given  day." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Henri- 
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"  Peste !  "  saitl  Cbicot,  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  ate  a 
Catholic." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  No,  monseigneur  —  " 

"  Fate  I  I  should  think  it  was  not  all.  If  we  only  had 
that  for  175,000  crowns,  the  king  would  be  basely  swindled." 

"  Speak,  chancellor,"  said  the  king. 

"  There  are  chiefs  — " 

Chicot  saw  the  duke's  doublet  agitated  above  his  heart. 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  he  said,  "  a  plot  with  chiefs  is  sur- 
pTtsiug.  Still  we  must  have  somethiug  for  our  175,000 
crowns." 

"These  chiefs — their  names?"-  asked  the  king. 

"  First,  a  preacher,  a  fanatic,  a  demoniac,  whose  name  I 
bought  for  ten  thousand  crowns." 

"  And  you  did  right" 

"Brother  Gorenflot,  of  the  order  of  Sainte-Genevieve." 

"Poor  devil!"  said  Chicot,  with  true  commiseration. 
"  It  was  said  that  this  adventure  would  bring  him  to  uo 
good." 

"Gorenflot I"  said  the  king,  writing  down  the  name. 
'■  Well,  what  next  ?  " 

"Next  —  "said  the  chancellor,  with  hesitation,  "but 
sire,  that  is  all  —  " 

A.nd  Uorvilliers  looked  around  at  the  assembly  with  an 
inquisitive  and  mysterious  glance  which  seemed  to  say,  "  If 
your  Majesty  were  aloue,  you  would  know  a  great  deal 
mote." 

"  Speak,  chancellor.  I  have  only  friends  here  —  speak." 

"Oh,  sire,  the  one  I  hesitate  to  name  also  has  very 
powerful  friends  — " 

"  Near  me  ?  " 

"  Everywhere." 

"  Are  they  more  powerful  than  I  ?  "  cried  Henri,  pale 
with  anger  and  uneasiness. 


"Sire,  a  secret  cannot  be  spoken  aloud.    Excuse  me 
am  a  statesman." 
"That  is  true." 
"  It    is    very    sensible,"    said    Chicot.      "  We    are 


"Monsieur,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "we  shall  present 
oui  very  bumble  respects  to  the  king  if  the  oommunioation 
cannot  be  made  in  our  presence." 

M.  de  Morvilliers  hesitated.  Chicot  watched  every 
gesture,  fearing  lest  the  chancellor,  simple  though  be 
seemed  to  be,  should  have  succeeded  in  discovering  some- 
thing less  simple  than  his  first  revelations.  The  king  made 
a  sign  to  the  chancellor  to  draw  near,  while  the  Due 
d'Anjou  remained  seated.  Chicot  was  silent,  and  the  four 
favorites  averted  their  attention. 

M.  de  Morvilliers  immediately  leaned  towards  bis 
Majesty's  ear,  but  he  had  only  made  half  the  movement 
demanded  by  etiquette  when  a  great  clamor  rose  from  t 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  The  king  drew  bimaelf  njvl 
MM.  de  Qudlus  and  d'Epemon  rushed  to  the  window^ . 
M.  d'Anjou  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  as  if  all  this  threat- 
ening noise  had  been  directed  against  him.  Chicot,  standing 
on  tiptoe,  could  see  both  the  courtyard  and  the  room. 

"  Look  I   M.  de   Guiae,"  he   was    the   first   to  cry  onfc   ' 
"M.  de  Guise  is  entering  the  Louvre  I" 

The  king  made  a  movement. 

"  That  b  true,"  said  the  gentlemen. 

"The  Due  de  Guise  ?  "  stammered  M.  d'Anjou. 

"  This  is  queer,  is  it  not,  that  the  Due  de  Guise  shoo] 
be  in  Paris  ?  "  slowly  said  the  king,  who  had  just  read  i 
M.  de  Morvillier's  almost  stupefied  glance,  the  answer  t 
the  latter  had  been  about  to  make  him. 

"IKd  the  communication  you  were  about  to  make  i 
have  any  reference  to  my  cousin  of  Ouise  ?  "  he  asked  t 
magistrate,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Yes,  sire,  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  meeting," 
replied  the  chancellor  in  the  same  tone. 

"And  the  others  ?  " 

"I  know  no  others." 

Henri  consulted  Chicot  with  a  glance. 

"  Ventre  de  biche  I "  cried  the  Gascon,  assuming  a  royal 
attitude:  "admit  my  cousin  of  Guise!"  And  leaning 
toward  ilenri,  "Here  is  one,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "whose 
name  you  know  well  enough  to  have  no  need  to  write  it 
down  on  your  tablets," 

The  ushers  noisily  opened  the  doors. 

"  Only  one  door,  gentlemen,"  said  Henri,  "  only  one  door ! 
The  two  are  for  the  king," 

The  Due  de  Guise  was  near  enough  to  hear  these  words, 
but  they  made  no  change  in  the  smile  with  which  he  had 
resolved  to  approach  the  king. 
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Behind  M.  de  Guise  came  a  large  number  of  officers,  ooai^ 
tiers,  antl  gentkmen ;  behind  this  escort  oiuue  the  people,  — 
a  less  brilliant  but  surer  and  more  formidable  one.  Only 
the  gentlemen  bad  entered  the  palace  and  the  people  had 
remained  at  the  door. 

The  cries  came  from  their  ranks,  and  they  had  not  ceased 
shouting  though  the  duke  had  disappeared  from  view  to 
enter  the  gallery. 

At  the  sight  of  this  sort  of  arm;  which  escorted  the 
Parisian  hero  ever;  time  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  the 
guards  had  taken  up  their  arms,  and  ranged  in  line  behind 
their  brave  colonel,  shot  threatening  glances  at  the  people, 
and  solemn  provocations  at  the  hero. 

Guise  had  noticed  the  attitude  of  these  soldiers  oommanded 
by  Crillou;  he  had  graciousl;  bowed  to  the  colonel  who, 
sword  in  hand,  stood  four  stei>S  from  his  men,  and  who 
remained  stiff  and  motionless  in  his  disdain. 

This  revolt  of  a  man  and  of  a  regiment  against  his 
generally  established  power,  struck  the  duke.  His  brow 
became  clouded ;  but  as  he  approached  the  king,  it  cleared; 
BO  much  so,  that  when  he  reached  Henri  III.'s  room,  he 
entered  smiling. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  cousin,"  said  the  king.  "  What  a  noise 
you  briug  with  you  I  Are  not  the  trumpets  sounding  ?  I 
thought  I  heard  them." 

"Sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "trumpets  sound  in  Paris  only 
for  the  king,  and  in  campaign  only  for  the  general ;  and  I 
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am  too  familiar  both  with  the  court  and  ttie  camp  to  be 
mistaken.  Here,  the  trumpets  would  make  too  muoh  noise 
for  a  subject;  there,  they  would  not  make  enough  for  a 
prince." 

Henri  bit  his  lipa, 

"Par  la  viordieu  I "  he  said,  after  a  ailence  spent  in  soni- 
tinizint;  the  Lorraine  prince,  "  you  are  very  brilliant,  my 
cousin,  Have  you  arrived  from  the  siege  of  La  Charity 
only  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes,  only  to-day,  sire,"  replied  the  prince,  flushing 
slightly. 

"  Faith !  your  visit  to  as  is  a  great  honor,  —  a  great 
honor,  a  great  honor." 

Henri  repeated  Ms  words  when  he  had  too  many  ideas  to 
hide,  as  the  soldiers  are  massed  before  a  battery  which  is 
only  to  be  uncovered  at  a  certain  moment. 

"A  great  honor,"  repeated  Chicot,  with  such  an  exact 
intonation  that  one  might  have  thought  that  these  words 
were  spoken  by  the  king, 

"  Sire,"  said  the  duke,  "  your  Majesty  is  no  doubt  jesting. 
How  can  my  visit  be  an  honor  for  him  from  whom  all  honor 

"I  mean,  Mods eiur  de  Guise,"  replied  Henri,  "that  all 
good  Catholics  are  in  the  habit,  on  returning  from  a  cam- 
paign, to  visit  God  first  in  one  of  his  temples;  the  king 
comes  only  after  God.  Honor  God,  serve  the  king,  is,  you 
know,  a  half  religious,  half  political  axiom." 

The  Due  de  Guise's  heightened  color  now  became  more 
distinct ;  the  king,  who  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  saw  the  flush,  and  his  glance,  by  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, passed  from  the  Due  de  Guise  to  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
and  he  saw  with  surprise  that  bis  brother  was  as  pale  as 
the  duke  was  red. 

He  was  Btraok  by  this  emotion  which  betrayed  itself 
in  such  opposite  ways.    He  affected  to  look  away,   took 
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an  affable  air,  beneatli  which   no   one  koew   better   i 
Henri  III.  bow  to  bide  his  royal  claws. 

"At  all  events,  duke,  nothiug  equals  my  joy  i 
that  you  have  escaped  all  the  evil  chances  of  war,  which,  I 
am  told,  you  seek  in  the  rashest  mauner.  But  danger 
knows  you,  and  avoids  you,"  he  added. 

The  duke  bowed  at  this  compliment. 

"But  let  me  tell  you,  cousin,  not  to  be  so  ambitioiu  < 
mortal  perils ;  for  it  would,  in  truth,  be  very  bard  for  ua 
sluggards  who  sleep,  eat,  and  hunt,  and  whose  only  conquests 
consist  in  new  fashions  and  new  prayers." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  duke,  replying  to  the  hist  words,  "  we 
all  know  that  you  are  an  enlightened  and  pious  prince,  and 
that  no  pleasures  can  make  you  lose  sight  of  the  glory  of 
Cod  and  the  interests  of  the  Church.  This  is  why  we  have 
come  to  your  Majesty  with  so  much  confidence," 

"Look  at  the  contidence  of  your  cousin,  Henri,"  said 
Chicot,  pointing  to  the  gentlemen,  who  had  respectfully 
remained  outside  of  the  room;  "he  has  left  one-third  in 
your  ante-chamber  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  the  gate  of 
the  Louvre." 

"  With  confidence  ?  "  repeated  Henri,  "  Do  you  not  alwaji 
«ome  to  me  with  confidence,  my  cousin  ?  " 

"  Understand  me,  sire ;  the  confidence  of  which  I  speak,  ■ 
bas  reference  to  a  proposition  I  am  about  to  make." 

"Ah,  ah,  you  have  something  to  propose  ?  Then  speak 
with  confidence,  as  you  say,  —  with  all  confidence.  What 
have  you  to  propose  ?  " 

"The  execution  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas  that 
has  moved   the  Christian  world  since  the  Crusades  have  , 
become  impossible." 

"Speak,  duke." 

"  Sire,"  continued  the  duke,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  te  j 
beard  in  the  ante-chamber,  "  Sire,  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
King  is  not  a  vain  one;  it  requires   in   its  possessor  an 
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ardent  zeal  for  religion.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Church  — 
that  is  yoar  title,  sire  —  should  always  be  ready  to  defend 
(lis  mother." 

"  Look,"  said  Chicot,  "  my  cousin  is  preaching  with  sword 
and  helmet ;  that  is  queer  1  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
ihat  monks  should  wish  to  make  war.  Henri,  give  me  a 
regiment  for  Goreniiot." 

The  duke  pretended  not  to  hear.  Henri  crossed  his  legs, 
rested  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

"  la  the  Church  threatened  by  the  Saracens,  my  dear 
duke,"  he  asked,  "or  do  you  aapire  to  the  title  of  King 
—  of  Jerusalem  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  duke, "  this  great  concourse  of  people 
who  followed  me  calling  down  blessings  on  my  name,  only 
did  BO  to  repay  me  for  the  ardor  of  my  zeal  in  the  defence 
of  the  faith.  Before  your  accession  to  the  throne,  I  already 
had  the  honor  to  speak  to  your  Majesty  ot  a  project  of 
alliance  between  all  true  Catholics." 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  Chicot ;  "  yes,  I  remember.  The  League, 
ventre  de  biehe /  Henri,  the  League  by  St.  Bartholomew; 
really,  my  son,  you  are  forgetful  not  to  remember." 

The  duke  turned  round  at  the  sound  of  these  words  and 
cast  a  disdainful  glance  on  him  who  had  uttered  them,  not 
knowing  how  much  weight  these  words  would  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  king,  already  laden  with  M.  de  Morvilliei's 
recent  revelations. 

The  Due  d'Anjou,  pale,  and  silent  as  the  statue  of  Cir- 
cumspection, placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  and  looked  fixedly 
at  the  Due  de  Guise.  This  time  the  king  did  not  observe 
the  signs  of  intelligence  between  the  two  princes;  but 
Chicot,  leaning  over  under  pretext  of  putting  one  of  his 
paper  chickens  in  the  ruby  chain  of  his  cap,  whispered  to 
him, — 

"  Look  at  your  brother." 

Ina  second,  Henri  raised  his  eyes.    The  duke's  finger  was 
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quiaklf  lowered ;  but  not  so  quickly,  however,  that  the  \ 
did  not  see  the  motioo  and  guess  the  recoiDinendation. 

"  Siie,"  continued  the  Duo  de  Guise,  who  had  seen  CMcot^a 
actioQB  but  bad  not  beard  bis  words,  "  the  Catholics  hare, 
ia  truth,  called  this  associatiou  the  Holy  League,  and  it* 
principal  object  is  to  fortify  the  throne  against  the  Hague'  . 
nots,  its  mortal  enemiea." 

"  Well  said ! "  cried  Chicot,  "  I  approve  pedihtu  et  nutu."  i 

"  But,"  continued  the  duke,  "  it  is  not  sufficient  to  form  \ 
an  association,  a  body,  however  compact  it  may  be;  soma  1 
direction  must  be  given.     Kow,  in  a  kingdom  like  France 
several   millions  of    men    cannot    assemble    without    tb« 
consent  of  the  kii^." 

"  Several  millions  of  men  I "  said  Henri,  making  ao 
effort  to  hide  a  surprise  which  might  reasonably  be  called 
fright. 

" Several  millions  of  men,"  repeated  Cbicot,  —  "a  small 
number  of  malcontents,  which,  under  skilful  management 
(of  which  I  have  no  doubt),  may  bring  forth  pretty 
results." 

This  time  the  duke's  patience  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
limits;  he  pressed  his  scornful  lips,  but  not  daring  to 
stomp  his  foot  said,  — 

"  I  am  astonished  that  your  Majesty  should  suifer  these 
frequent  interruptions  when  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking 
to  you  on  such  important  subjects." 

Chicot,  who  seemed  to  feel  all  the  justness  of  this 
remark,  looked  around  with  furious  eyes,  and  imitating  the 
voice  of  the  usher,  — 

mce  there  I  "  be  cried    "  Ventre  de  biehe  !  silenoe  I 


reral  milliona  of  men  I "  resumed  the  king,  who  could 
»ly  oredit  the  number.  "This  is  flattering  for  the 
Catholic  religion ;  but  in  the  face  of  several  millions  of  asso- 
ciates, how  many  Protestants  are  there  in  my  kingdom?" 
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The  duke  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  Four,"  said  Chicot. 

This  new  sally  made  the  king's  friends  laugh  out  loud, 
while  the  Due  de  Guise  knit  his  brow  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  ante-chamber  murmured  loudly  against  the  Qascoo's 
audacity.  The  king  turned  slowly  towards  the  door  whence 
came  these  murmurs,  and,  as  Henri's  look  could  be  full  of 
dignity  wheu  he  wished  it,  the  murmurs  ceased.  Then 
looking  at  the  duke  with  the  same  expression,  — 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  he  said  "  what  do  you  aak  ?  To  the 
point,  —  to  the  point ! " 

"  I  wUh,  sire,  —  for  the  popularity  of  my  king  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own,  —  I  wish  your  Majesty  to  show  clearly 
that  you  are  superior  to  us  in  your  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion  as  in  all  other  things,  and  thus  take  from  the  dis- 
contented every  pretest  for  beginning  wax  again." 

"  Ah,  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  war,  my  cousin,"  said 
Henri,  "  I  have  troops ;  even  under  your  command,  in  the 
camp  from  which  yon  have  just  come  to  give  me  this 
excellent  advice,  you  have,  I  believe,  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  men." 

"  Sire,  when  I  speak  of  war,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain 
myself." 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  cousin ;  you  are  a  great  captain, 
and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  you  discourse 
on  these  topics." 

"  Sire,  I  meant  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  kings 
are  called  upon  to  sustain  two  wars,  —  moral  war,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  and  political  war;  war  against  ideas  and 
war  against  men." 

"M-rdUu  /"cried  Chicot, "  that  is  powerfully  expounded." 

"  Silence,  fool !  "  said  the  king. 

"  Men,"  continued  the  duke,  "  are  visible,  palpable, 
mortal.  You  can  meet,  attack,  and  defeat  them ;  and  when 
they  are  defeated,  you  may  try  them  and  hang  them,  or  do 
better," 
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■■Yes,"  said  Chicot,  "bang  them  without  trial,  —  it  is 
shorter  aud  more  royal." 

"  But  ideas,"  continued  the  duke,  "cannot  be  opposed  ia 
this  maDDer.  They  glide  unseen,  and  hide  from  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  them.  Concealed  iu  the  depths  of  the  soul, 
they  throw  out  deep  roots.  The  more  you  prune  the 
hranches  which  imprudently  appear,  the  more  powerful 
and  inextirpable  become  the  roots  below.  An  idea,  sire,  is 
a  dwarf  giaut  which  must  be  watched  night  and  day, 
because  the  idea  which  crawled  yesterday  at  your  feet  will 
be  above  your  head  to-morrow.  An  idea,  sire,  is  a  spark 
falling  on  the  hay.  There  is  need  of  good  eyes  to  discorer 
the  beginning  of  the  conflagratiou,  and  for  this  reason,  sire, 
millions  of  spies  are  necessary." 

"  Here  are  the  four  Huguenots  of  France  given  over  to 
the  devil,"  cried  Chicot  "  Ventre  de  bUhe  I    I  pity  them." 

"  And  it  is  in  order  to  provide  for  this  watchfulness," 
continued  the  duke,  "  that  I  propose  to  your  Majesty  that 
you  appoint  a  chief  for  the  Holy  Union." 

■'  Have  you  spoken,  my  cousin  ?  "  asked  Henri. 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  without  circumlocution,  as  your  Majesty 
may  have  perceived." 

Chicot  heaved  a  tremendous  sigh,  while  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
having  recovered  from  his  fright,  smiled  on  the  Lorraine 
prince. 

"Well,"  said  the  king  to  those  who  surrouuded  him, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  this,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Chicot,  without  making  any  reply,  took  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  taking  a  lion's  skin  by  the  tail,  he  dragged  it 
into  one  corner  of  the  apartment  and  lay  down  on  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Chicot  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  Sire,  they  say  that  night  brings  good  counsel  Why 
do  they  say  that?  Because  we  sleep  at  night;  therefore 
I  am  going  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow  I  will  reply  to  my 
cousin  of  Guise,"  and  he  stretched  himself  to  the  very 
claws  of  the  animal. 
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The  duke  shot  a  furious  glance  at  the  Gascon,  who 
opened  one  eye  and  replied  by  a  thundering  snore. 

"  Well,  sire,"  asked  the  duke,  "  what  does  your  Majesty 
think  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  you  are  right  as  usual,  my  cousin.  Call 
together  the  principal  Leaguers ;  come  at  tlieir  bead,  and  I 
shall  choose  the  mau  who  will  be  ht  for  the  place." 

"  When,  sire  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

As  he  uttered  this  last  Tord,  he  carefully  divided  his 
smile.  The  Due  de  Guise  had  the  first  half,  the  Duo 
d'Anjou  the  second.  The  latter  was  about  to  withdraw 
with  the  court,  but  at  the  first  step  be  took  with  that  inten- 
tion, the  king  stopped  him. 

"  Eemain,  brother,"  he  said.     "  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

The  Due  do  Guise  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  though  to 
press  down  the  surging  thoughts,  and  followed  by  his  suite, 
disappeared  beneath  the  arches. 

The  next  moment  were  heard  the  cries  of  the  mob 
who  greeted  his  reappearance, 

Chicot  still  snored,  but  we  would  not  say  that  he  slept. 
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The  ting  had  dismissed  his  favorites  while  he  kept  his 
brother.  The  Duo  d'Aiijou,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  scene,  had  managed  to  preserve  a  composed 
attitude,  except  in  the  eyes  of  Chicot  and  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  accepted  Henri's  invitation  without  distrust.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  glance  sent  him  by  the  king  at 
the  Gascon's  instigation,  and  which  had  surprised  his  tell- 
tale finger  too  ueai  Lis  lips. 

"Brother,"  said  Henri,  after  having  assured  himself  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  Chicot,  no  one  had  remained  in  the 
room,  "  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  very  happy  prince  ?  " 

"Sire,  if  your  Majesty  he  really  happy,  it  is  a  recom- 
pense of  heaven  for  your  merit." 

Henri  looked  at  his  brother. 

"  Yes,  very  happy,"  he  continued ;  "  for  if  great  ideas  do 
not  come  to  me,  they  come  to  my  subjects.  Xow,  this  is  a 
great  idea  which  has  just  occurred  to  my  cousin  of  Guise." 

The  Due  d'Anjou  nodded  in  assent.  Chicot  opened  one 
eye,  as  if  he  could  not  hear  well  with  both  eyes  closed  and 
must  see  the  king's  face  to  understand  the  sense  of  bis 
words. 

"Indeed,"  said  Henri,  "to  unite  all  the  Catholics  under 
one  banner,  turn  the  kingdom  into  the  Church,  arm  the 
whole  of  France  from  Calais  to  Languedoc,  from  Brittany 
to  Burgundy,  so  that  I  shall  always  have  an  army  ready  to 
march  against  England,  Flanders,  or  Spain,  without  alarm- 
ing any  of  them,  —  do  you  know,  Francois,  it  ia  a 
magnificent  idea  ?  " 
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"  Is  it  not,  sire  ?  "  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  delighted  to  see 
that  the  king's  views  coincided  with  those  of  the  Duo  de 
Guise,  his  ally. 

"  Yes,  I  confess  that  I  feel  greatly  prompted  to  reward 
the  author  of  this  fine  project." 

Chicot  opened  both  eyes,  but  shut  them  again,  for  he  had 
seen  on  the  king's  face  one  of  those  smiles,  visible  to  him 
alone,  who  knew  Henri  better  than  any  one  else,  and  this 
smile  sufhced. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  king,  "  I  repeat  it ;  such  a  project 
deserves  a  recompense,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  him  who 
conceived  it.  Is  it  really  the  Due  de  Guise  who  is  the 
originator  of  this  fine  idea,  or  rather  of  this  fine  work,  — 
for  the  work  ia  begun,  is  it  not  brother  ?  " 

The  Duo  d'Anjou  indicated  by  a  smile  of  assent  that  the 
execution  of  the  project  had  already  begun. 

"  Better  and  better,"  said  the  king.  "  I  said  tliat  I  am  a 
happy  prince ;  I  should  have  said  too  happy,  Francis.  My 
subjects  not  only  conceive  these  ideas,  but  in  their  ea^r- 
ness  to  be  of  use  to  me,  their  king  and  cousin,  hasten  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  But  I  have  already  asked  you, 
my  dear  Francis,"  continued  the  king,  laying  his  hand  on 
hia  brother's  shoulder,  "  I  have  already  asked  you  if  I  am 
really  indebted  to  the  Due  de  Guise  for  this  royal  thought" 

"  No,  sire,  it  had  already  occurred  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  only  the  St. 
Bartholomew  prevented  its  execution,  or  rather  made  it 
momentarily  useless." 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  that  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  should 
be  dead !  "  said  Henri.  "  I  should  have  made  him  Pope  at 
the  death  of  his  Holiness  Gregory  XIII.  j  but,"  continued 
Henri,  with  that  admirable  simplicity  wliich  made  him  the 
best  comedian  of  his  kingdom,  "  his  nephew  has,  never- 
theless, inherited  the  idea,  and  brought  it  to  bear. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  make  him  Pope,  but  I  shall  make 
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him  —    What  can  I  do  for  him  that  ia  not  already  don 
Franfois  ?  " 

"Sire,"  said  Frangois,  completely  deceived  by  his  brother's 
words,  "  you  exaggerate  his  merits.  The  idea,  as  I  said, 
was  but  an  inheritance ;  and  another  man  has  greatly  aided 
him  in  developing  this  inheritance." 

"  His  brother  the  cardinal  ?  " 

*'  Poubtless  he  has  aided,  but  I  do  not  mean  him," 

"Is  it  Mayenne?" 

"  Oh,    sire,"  Baid   the  duke,   "  you    do  him  too  ; 
honor." 

"  Very  true.     How  coold  any  political  idea  come  to  that " 
butcher  ?     But  to  whom,  then,  do  I  owe  gratitude  tor  this 
aid  given  to  my  cousin  Guise  ?  " 

"  To  me,  sire." 

"  To  you ! "  said  Henri,  as  if  in  amazement. 

Chicot  opened  one  eye,  the  duke  bowed. 

''  What  ? "  said  Henri,  '•  when  I  saw  the  whole  i 
unchained  against  me,  —  the  preachers  a^inst  my  viixR,  t] 
poets  and  phampleteers,  against  my  ridicules,  the  poUtioia 
against  my  faults }  while  my  friends  laughed  at  my  power- 
lessness,  and  my  situation  became  ao  perplexing  that  I  lost 
flesh  and  my  hair  turned  gray,  such  an  idea  came  to  you, 
Franqois,  — to  you,  whom,  I  confess  (ah,  man  is  weak  and 
kings  are  blind  ! )  I  did'not  always  look  upon  as  my  friend. 
Ah,  Francois,  how  guilty  I  have  been ! "  And  Henri, 
moved  to  tears,  held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother. 

Chicot  opened  his  eyes  again. 

"  Oh,"  continued  Henri,  "  the  idea  is  triumphant  Nokl 
being  able  to  levy  taxes  or  raise  troops  without  caoungf 
an  outcry,  not  being  able  to  walk,  sleep,  or  love  without  f 
exciting  ridicule,  this  Idea  of  M.  de  tiuise,  —  or  rather  j 
yours,  brother,  —  gives  me  at  once  an  army,  money,  friends, 
and  resL  Now,  for  this  rest  to  last,  Francois,  one  tiling 
ia  necessary." 
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"Whatia  it?" 

"Mjr  cousin  spoke  just  qow  of  appointing  a  chief  for  all 
this  great  movement." 

"  Yes,  doubtless." 

"  This  chief,  you  understand  Francis,  cannot  be  any  of 
my  favorites.  Not  one  of  them  has  the  head  and  heart 
necessary  for  so  great  a  post.  Qu^us  is  brave,  but  thinks 
only  of  his  love  affairs.  Maugiron  is  brave,  but  his  vanity 
allows  him  to  thiuk  of  nothing  but  dress.  Schomberg  is 
also  brave,  but  he  is  not  clever,  —  even  his  best  friends  are 
forced  to  admit  that.  D'Epernon  too  is  bravo,  but  he  is  an 
arrant  hypocrite  whora  I  would  not  trust  for  one  instant, 
although  I  am  always  friendly  to  him.  But  you  know, 
Francois,"  said  the  king,  with  increasing  effusiveness,  "  one 
of  the  heaviest  tasks  on  a  king  is  this  constant  necessity 
for  dissimulation ;  therefore,  when  I  can  speak  freely  from 
the  heart,  as  I  do  now,  I  breathe." 

Chicot  closed  both  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  was  saying,"  continued  Henri,  "  that  if  my 
cousin  Guise  was  the  originator  of  this  idea,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  you  have  so  powerfully  contributed,  Francis, 
the  execution  of  it  belongs  to  him." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  sire,"  cried  Francois,  uneasily. 

"  I  sav  that  to  direct  such  a  movement  we  must  have  a 
great  prince." 

"  Take  care,  sire ! " 

"  A  good  general,  a  skilful  negotiator." 

"  Particularly  the  latter,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Well,  Franqois,  is  not  M.  de  Guise  in  every  respect 
suitable  for  this  post  ?  " 

"Brother,"  said  Frangots,  "the  duke  is  already  very 
powerful," 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  his  power  makes  my  strength." 

"  The  Due  de  Guise  holds  the  army  and  the  hourgeouie, 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  holds  the  church.     Mayenne  is  an 
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inatniment  in  the  handa  of  both  brothers.     It  is  a  great: 
deal  of  power  ooacentrated  in  a  single  family." 

"  True,"  said  Henri ;  "  I  had  already  thought  of  that." 

"  If  the  Guises  were  French  princes,  that  might  be  done. 
Their  interest  would  be  to  aggrandize  the  bouse  of 
France." 

"No  doubt,  but  they  are  on  the  contrary  Lorraitw 
princes." 

"Of  a  house  always  rival  to  ours." 

"  Yes,  Francois,  you  have  just  touched  the  sore.  Tudieu  .' 
I  did  not  believe  you  to  be  so  good  a  politician ;  well,  yes, 
this  is  what  makes  my  hair  turn  gray.  I  note  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  rival  house,  day  by  day.  You  are  right,  these 
three  brothers  bold  everything  in  tlieir  hands,  and  hardly  a. 
day  posses  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  Guises,  either  by 
cunning  or  force,  does  not  snatch  from  me  some  particle  of 
my  power,  some  portion  of  my  prerogatives,  while  I,  poor, 
lonely,  and  weak  as  I  am,  can  do  nothing  to  retaliate.  Ah, 
Francois,  if  we  had  had  this  explanation  sooner,  had  I 
been  able  to  read  in  your  heart,  as  I  do  now,  certain  of 
support  in  you,  I  might  have  resisted  better  than  I  hare 
done  ;  but  now  it  is  too  late." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  a  struggle,  and  all  struggle  wc-iry 
me.     I  shall,  therefore,  appoint  him  chief  of  the  League." 

"You  will  do  very  wrong,  brother." 

"But  whom  could  I  name,  Frant^is  ?  Who  would  accept 
this  perilous  post  ?  Yes,  perilous.  Do  you  not  see  what 
was  the  dnke's  idea  ?  He  wanted  me  to  appoint  bim 
chief." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  should  I  name  any  one  else  to  the  post,  he  wonld 
become  bis  enemy." 

"  Name  some  one  so  powerful  that,  supported  by  yon,  he 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  three  Lorraine  princes, 
united." 
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"  Well,  my  good  brother,"  said  Henri,  in  a  tone  of  dejec- 
tion, "I  know  no  one  in  these  conditions." 

'■  Look  around  you,  sire." 

"  Around  me,  I  see  only  you  and  Chicot  who  are  really 
my  frieods," 

"Oh,  oh,"  murmured  Chicot,  "does  he  meditate  play- 
ing me  some  trick  ?  "  and  he  again  closed  both  eyes, 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  *'  do  you  not  understand, 
brother  ? " 

Henri  looked  at  the  Due  d'Anjou  as  if  a  veil  had  just 
been  torn  from  his  eyes. 

"What?"  he  cried. 

Francois  nodded. 

"  But  no,"  aaid  Henri,  "  you  will  never  consent,  Tran^ois. 
The  task  would  be  too  hard  a  one.  You  could  surely  oot 
accustom  yourself  to  drill  all  these  bourgeois ;  you  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  sermons  of  their 
preachers.  In  case  of  a  battle,  you  could  not  play  the 
butcher  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  transformed  into  a  slaughter- 
house. For  all  this,  one  must  be  triple,  tike  M.  de  Guise, 
and  have  a  right  arm  called  Charles,  and  a  left  arm 
called  Louis.  Now,  the  duke  did  his  share  of  killing  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day." 

"  He  killed  only  too  well,  sire." 

"  Tes,  perhaps.  But  you  are  not  answering  my  question, 
Franqois.  What !  you  would  like  to  follow  that  trade  ? 
You  would  rub  against  their  dented  cuirasses,  and  the  pots 
they  wear  in  lieu  of  helmets?  What!  you  would  make 
yourself  popular,  —  you,  the  supreme  gentleman  of  our 
court  ?     Mart  de  ma  vie  !  how  people  change  with  age ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  would  not  do  this  for  myself,  brother,  but  I 
would  do  it  for  you." 

"  Good,  excellent  brother,"  said  Henri,  wiping  away  a 
tear  which  had  never  existed. 

"Then,"  said  Francois,  "you  would  not  be  displeased  to 
see  me  assume  the  post  you  intended  for  M.  de  Guise  ?  " 
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"  Displeased ! "  cried  Henri,  "  Come  tin  diaile  f  do, 
does  not  displease  me ;  it  delights  me,  on  the  contrary. 
you  too  had  thought  of  the  League.  So  much  the  bett#r, 
mordieul  so  much  the  better.  So  you  too  had  bad  a  little 
end  of  the  idea  ?  What  am  I  saying,  —  a  little  end  7  The 
big  end.  After  what  you  have  told  me,  on  my  word,  I  find 
it  marvellous.  In  fact,  I  am  surrounded  only  by  superior 
intelligences,  and  I  myself  am  the  great  ass  of  tny 
kingdom." 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty  iesta." 

"  1 1  God  forbid  it  I  The  situation  is  too  serious.  I  say 
what  I  think,  Francois.  You  will  solve  a  great  difficult 
for  me,  —  all  the  greater  that  for  some  time  paat  I  have  been 
ill,  my  faculties  are  failing;  Miron  often  explains  that  to 
me.  But  let  us  return  to  the  matter ;  besides,  what  need 
have  I  of  my  intelligence  while  I  can  see  my  way  by  the 
light  of  yours  ?  It  is,  then,  agreed?  I  shall  appoint'you 
chief  of  the  League  ?  " 

Franqois  thrilled  with  joy. 

"Ob,"  he  said,  "if  your  Majesty  thinks  me  worthy  of 
this  trust." 

"  Trust  ?  Ah,  Francois,  from  the  moment  that  it  is  not 
M.  de  Guise  who  ia  the  chief,  whom  should  I  miatrust  7 
The  League  itself  ?  Does  the  League,  perchance,  offer  any 
danger  ?    Speak,  my  good  Francois ;  tell  me  all." 

"  Oh,  sire,"  said  the  duke. 

"  How  senseless  I  am !  "  resumed  Henri.  "  In  that  ease, 
my  brother  would  not  be  the  chief ;  or,  better  still  from  th« 
moment  my  brother  is  the  chief,  there  can  be  no  danger. 
How,  this  ia  logic,  and  our  pedagogue  has  not  stolen  our 
money;  no,  I  have  no  distrust.  Besides,  I  know  enough 
good  soldiers  in  France  to  be  sure  of  drawing  my  sword 
against  the  League  in  good  company  the  day  when  the 
League  will  be  in  my  way." 

"That  is  true,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  whose  simplicity 
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was  almost  as  well  assumed  as  that  of  his  brother.  "  The 
king  is  always  the  king." 

Chicot  opened  an  eye. 

"Pardieu/"  said  Henri,  "but,  unfortunately,  I  too 
have  an  idea ;  it  is  incredible  how  maiiy  I  have  to-day. 
There  are  certain  days  like  that." 

"What  idea,  brother?"  asked  Francis,  already  uneasy 
because  he  could  not  believe  in  so  much  happiness  being 
accomplished  without  some  obstaele  arising. 

"  Why,  our  cousin  Guise,  the  father,  or  would-be  father, 
of  the  invention,  has  probably  made  up  his  miud  to  be  the 
head," 

"  The  head,  sire  ?  " 

"  Without  any  doubt ;  he  has  probably  fostered  the  plan 
only  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  True,  you  say  you 
fostered  it  with  him.  Take  care,  FraD9ois,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  be  the  victim  of  the  'sic  vos  non  vobW  —  you  know 
Virgil  —  '  nidifieatU  aves.'  " 

"Oh,  sire." 

"  FranQois,  I  would  wager  he  thought  of  that.    He  knows 


"  Yes,  hut  so  soon  as  you  shall  have  certified  your  wishes 
he  will  yield." 

"  Or  pretend  to  yield ;  I  have  already  told  you,  Francois, 
my  cousin  Guise  has  a  long  arm.  I  shall  even  say  more  : 
he  has  very  long  arms,  and  no  one  in  the  kingdom,  not 
even  the  king,  can  touch  Spain  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other,  England,  —  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Elizabeth. 
Bourbon's  sword  was  less  long  than  Guise's  arm,  yet  he 
greatly  injured  my  grandfather,  Francis  I." 

"  But,"  said  Francois,  "  if  you  consider  him  so  dangerous, 
all  the  more  reason  to  give  me  the  command  of  the  League ; 
hold  him  between  my  power  and  yours,  and  have  him  tried 
for  his  first  treasonable  act." 

Chicot  opened  the  other  eye. 
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"  His  trial,  Frani^is,  Ms  trial  I  It  was  good  for  Loata 
XI.,  who  was  powerful  and  rich,  to  make  trials  and  erect 
scaffolds ;  but  I  have  not  even  enough  mouey  to  buy  all  the 
black  velvet  I  might  need  for  the  occasion." 

In  saying  these  words,  Henri,  in  spite  of  his  pover  of 
self-control,  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  flashing.  Cbioot 
now  closed  both  of  his.  There  was  a  short  paose  which 
the  king  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  We  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  parties,  my  dear 
Francois,"  he  said ;  "  no  civil  wars,  no  quarrels  among  my 
subjects.  I  am  the  son  of  Henri  the  fighter  and  Catherine 
the  wily ;  I  have  a  little  of  my  good  mother's  astuteness. 
I  shall  recall  the  Duo  de  Guise,  and  make  him  so  many 
fine  promises  that  we  shall  settle  the  matter  most 
amicably." 

"Sire,"  cried  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "you  will  surely  graok 
me  the  command  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"You  are  anxious  that  I  should  have  it?" 

"  Uost  anxious." 

"  You  really  wish  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  greatest  desire ;  bat  it  must  not  displease  my 
cousin  Guise  too  much." 

"  Well,  have  no  fear,"  said  the  Dno  d'Anjou ;  "  if  that  be 
the  only  obstacle  to  my  nomination,  I  shall  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  duke." 

"When?" 

"  At  once." 

"You  are  going  to  see  him,  to  pay  him  a  Tisit?  Oh, 
think  of  it,  brother  I  the  honor  is  a  very  great  one." 

"No,  sire,  I  am  not  going  to  him." 

"How  so?" 

"  He  is  waiting  for  me." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  iny  room." 
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"In  your  room  ?  I  beard  the  cries  of  the  people  as  he 
left  the  Louvre." 

"  Yes,  but  after  going  through  the  great  door,  he  returned 
through  the  postern.  The  king  had  the  right  to  the  first 
visit,  but  I  to  bia  second." 

"  Ah,  brother,"  said  Henri,  "  I  thank  you  for  thus  keep- 
ing up  my  prerogativCB,  which  I  have  the  weakness  bo  often 
to  abandon.     Go  then,  Francois,  and  may  you  succeed." 

The  duke  bent  over  hia  brother's  hand  to  kiss  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Franijois  ?  In  my  arms,  on  my 
heart,  that  is  your  true  place,"  cried  Henri. 

The  two  brothers  warmly  embraced  each  other  several 
times,  ami  the  Due  d'Anjou,  being  finally  restored  to  freedom, 
left  the  cabinet,  and  ran  through  the  galleries  leading  to  his 
apartment  His  heart,  like  that  of  the  first  navigator,  must 
have  been  clothed  in  oak  aud  steel,  not  to  burst  with  joy. 

The  king,  seeing  his  brother  go,  gave  an  angry  growl, 
and  rapidly  making  his  way  through  the  secret  corridor 
leading  to  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre's  room,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Duo  d'Anjou,  he  reached  a  sort  of  drum,  where 
he  could  easily  hear  the  conversation  about  to  take  place 
between  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Guise. 

"  Ventre  do  biche  f  "  cried  Chicot,  opening  both  his  eyes, 
and  sitting  up.  "How  very  touching  these  family  scenes 
arel  For  oue  moment  I  believed  myself  in  Olympus, 
witnessing  the  meeting  of  Castor  and  Pollux  after  their  six 
months'  separation." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IS    WHICH    IT    IS    PBOTED   IHAX   I.18TENINO   IS  THB 
BEST  VJlY  to   hear. 

TiiK  Due  d'Anjou  had  joined  hia  guest,  the  Duo  de  Guise, 
ia  that  room  where  the  B^artmis  and  De  Mouy  had  toads 
theit  plans  oC  escape.  The  prudent  Henri  was  well  aware 
that  few  rooms  in  the  Louvre  were  not  so  buiit  that  every 
word,  DO  matter  how  low  it  was  spoken,  could  not  reach  the 
ear  of  the  person  interested  in  hearing  it ;  nor  was  the  Due 
d'Anjou  ignorant  of  this  detail,  but  completely  beguiled  hjr 
his  brother's  manner,  he  forgot  it,  or  took  no  notice  of  iL 

Henri  ITI.  entered  his  place  of  audience,  just  as  his 
brother  entered  the  room,  so  that  not  one  word  spoken  bj 
the  two  interlocutors  escaped  his  hearing. 

"Well,  nionseigneur,"  quickly  asked  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"  Well,  duke,  the  interview  ia  over." 

"You  are  very  pale,  monseigneur." 

"  Visibly  BO?" 

"  For  me,  yes." 

"  The  king  saw  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  think  not ;  but  hia  Majesty  kept  yon  ?  " 

"As  you  saw." 

"No  doubt    to   speak  of  the  proposition   I    had    just   I 
made  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  embarrassing  silence,  the   I 
meaning  of  which  was  very  clear  to  Henri,  in  hia  biding- 
place. 
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asked 


"And  what  says   bis    Majesty,   mouseigoeur ? 
Guise. 

"  He  approves  of  the  idea,  but  the  greater  it  appears,  the 
more  he  hesitates  to  place  a  man  like  you  at  the  head." 
"  Then  we  are  about  to  fail  ?  " 
"  I  fear  so,  my  dear  duke.     The  League  seems  to  be  sup- 


"  The  devil !  "  said  the  duke,  "  that  would  be  death  before 
birth,  —  the  end  before  the  beginning." 

"  The  one  is  as  witty  as  the  other,"  said  a  low,  ringing 
voice  at  Henri's  side,  as  be  leaned  forward  in  his  audi- 
tory. The  king  turned  quickly  and  saw  Chicot's  long  body 
listening  at  one  hole  white  he  listened  at  the  other, 

"  Tou  followed  me,  knave ! "  he  said. 

"  Hush,  my  son  t "  said  Chicot,  waving  hia  hand  j  "  you 
prevent  me  from  hearing." 

The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders;  but  as  Chicot  was, 
after  all,  the  only  human  being  in  whom  he  had  entire  con- 
fidence, he  resumed  his  listening. 

"Monaeigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise,  "it  seems  to  me 
that  in  that  case  the  king  would  have  refused  at  once; 
his  greeting  was  such  that  he  would  have  dared  show  me 
his  thoughts.     Does  he  wish  to  oust  me,  perchance  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  prince,  with  hesitation. 

"He  would  then  ruin  the  undertaking." 

"Assuredly,"  replied  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "and  as  you  had 
opened  the  fire,  I  aided  you  with  all  my  power." 

"How  so,  raonseigneur ?  " 

"  In  this :  the  king  has  left  me  almost  master  to  kill  or 
reanimate  the  League." 

"In  what  way?"  cried  the  Lorraine  duke,  whose  eyea 
flashed  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Liaten  j  this  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  leaders. 
It,  instead  of  expelling  you  or  dissolving  the  League,  he 
appointed  a  chief  favorable  to  the  enterprise;   if,  Instead 
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of  appointing  the  Dno  de  Guise,   he   appointed  the  Duo  I 
d'Anjou  ?  " 

"Ahl"  exclaimed  the  Due  de  Guise,  while  the  bloodl 
mounted  to  his  face. 

"  Good  ! "  saiii  Ckieot,  "  the  two  dogs  are  going  to  fight  " 
over  their  bones ; "  but  to  his  great  surprise  and  the  king's, 
who,  on  this  score,  knew  much  less  than  Chicot,  the  Due  de 
Guise  suddenly  ceased  to  show  surprise  or  irritation  and 
continued  in  a  calm  and  almost  Joyful  tone, — 

"You  are  a  clever  politician,  monseigneur,  if  you  have  j 
done  that." 

"  I  have,"  said  Francis. 

"  Very  quickly." 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  aided  by  circumstances,  and  took  advan-  J 
tage  of  the  fact ;  however,  my  dear  duke,"  added  the  prino^  | 
"  nothing  Is  decided,  and  I  would  conclude  nothing  beforfl  J 
seeing  you." 

"  Why,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"Because  I  do  not  yet  know  where  it  will  all  end." 

"  I  know,"  said  Chicot, 

"  It  is  a  little  plot,"  said  Henri,  smiling. 

"Of  which  M.  de  Morvilliers,  who  is  usually  so  weU  J 
informed,  did  not  even  speak  to  you ;  but  let  us  listen,  it  is  f 
becoming  interesting." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  monseigneur,  not  where  it  will  end, 
—  God  alone  knows  that,  —  but  how  it  can  serve  us,"  replied 
the  Duo  de  Guise.    "  The  League  is  a  second  army ;  now,  t 
I  hold  the  first,  as  my  brother  the  cardinal  holds  the  Church, 
nothing  can  resist  us  while  we  are  so  united," 

"  Without  counting,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou,  "  that  I  aib  , 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne." 

"Ah,  ah ! "  said  Henri. 

"He  is  right,"  said  Chicot;  "it  is  your  fault.  Why  do 
yon  always  separate  the  two  chemises  of  Ifotre-Dame  de 
Chaitrea  ?  " 
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"  But,  monaei^eur,  heir  presumptive  though  you  be,  cal- 
culate your  evil  chauceiS." 

"Do  you  not  think  I  have  already  done  so,  and  weighed 
them  a  thousand  times  t " 

"There  is  first  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  Oh,  that  one  does  not  worry  me ;  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  his  love  for  La  Fosseuae." 

"He,  monseigneur,  —  he  will  dispute  even  to  your  very 
purse-strings ;  he  is  tlireadbare,  thin,  and  famished ;  be 
reminds  me  of  one  of  those  stray  cats  who  spend  a  whole 
night  in  a  gutter  for  the  mere  scent  of  a  mouse,  while  the 
sleek,  fat,  well-fed  cat  can  scarcely  draw  his  claws  from 
their  velvet  covers.  The  King  of  Navarre  is  watching  you, 
and  does  not  lose  sight  of  you  or  your  brother.  lie  hungers 
for  your  throne.  If  any  accident  should  happen  to  the  one 
who  now  occupies  it,  you  will  see  if  the  thin  cat  has  elastic 
muscles,  and  if  be  will  not  bound  from  Pau  to  Paris  at 
one  jump  to  make  you  feel  bis  olaws.  You  will  see,  mon- 
seigneur, you  will  sea  I " 

"An  accident  to  him  who  occupies  the  throne  ?  "  slowly 
repeated  Francis,  fixing  his  questioning  gaze  on  the  Due 
de  Guise. 

"Eh,"  said  Chicot,  "this  Guise  is  saying,  or  about  to 
say,  very  instructive  things,  and  I  advise  you  to  profit  by 
them." 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  repeated  the  Due  de  Guise,  "an 
accident  Accidents  are  not  rare  in  your  family.  You 
know  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I,  Sucli  a  prince,  who  is 
in  good  health,  suddenly  begins  to  weaken ;  another  is 
oonnting  on  long  years  of  life,  and  has  perhaps  but  a  few 
hours  to  live." 

"Do  you  hear,  Henri,  do  you  hear?"  said  Chicot,  taking 
the  king's  band,  which  was  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  the  Due  d'Aujou,  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  the  king  and  Chicot  were  compelled  to  double  their 
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attention  to  hear  him,  "  the  princes  of  my  house  are  bora 
under  fatal  influences ;  but  my  brother,  Henri  III.,  is,  thank 
God  !  strong  and  healthy.  He  formerly  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  and  now  that  his  life  is  but  a  succesaion  of 
tecreationa,  all  the  more  reason  for  him  to  endure  them." 

"  Yes,  but  remember,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  dnlte, 
"the  amusements  of  the  kings  of  France  are  not  alwaya 
unattended  with  danger.  How  did  your  father,  Henri  II., 
die  1  He  too  had  endured  the  hardships  of  war  without 
danger.  Montgommery's  lance  was  a  harmless  weapon 
against  a  cuirass,  but  not  against  an  eye  j  so  King  Henri  IL 
died,  and  that  was  an  accident.  You  will  tell  me  that 
fifteen  years  after  this  accident  the  queen-mother  had 
M.  de  Montgoramery  taken  and  beheaded  when  he  imc^ned 
he  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  prescription.  This  is  true,  bnt 
the  king  was  none  the  less  dead.  As  for  your  brother,  the 
late  King  Francis,  see  how  his  feebleness  of  mind  injtired 
him  in  the  eyea  of  the  people;  he  too  died  most  unfor* 
tunat«ly,  the  worthy  prince.  Y^ou  will  say,  monseigneur, 
that  it  was  an  earache ;  and  wlio  the  devil  would  take  that 
for  an  accident  ?  Vet  it  was  one,  and  of  the  most  serions 
kind.  And  I  have  heard  more  than  once  in  the  camp,  in 
the  city,  and  even  at  court,  that  this  mortal  malady  had 
been  poured  into  the  ear  of  King  Francis  II.  by  some  ona 
whom  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  call  Chanoe,  beoauu 
this  person  bore  another  very  well  known  name." 

"Duke !  "  murmured  Frani5ois,  reddening. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  yea,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  for  sons 
time  past  the  title  of  king  has  brought  misfortune  with  it. 
Look  at  Antoine  de  Bourbon;  it  surely  was  that  title  of 
kiug  that  made  him  die  from  an  aquebuse  wound  in  Ute 
shoulder,  which  to  any  one  but  a  king  would  have  been 
by  no  means  fatal.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  shoulder  hars 
caused  much  mourning  in  France,  and  that  reminds  me  that 
your  M.  de  Bossy  made  some  good  poetry  on  this  subject." 
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"What  poetry  ?"  asked  Henri. 
"  Come,  come  I "  said  Chicot,  "  do  yon  not  know  it  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  real  king  if  such  things  are  kept 
from  you.     I  shall  tell  it  to  you  j  listen :  — 

'  For  roreille,  Tepaile  et  I'oeil. 
lA  Fniace  ent  troia  ruU  an  cercneil 
Pur  1'oreiile,  I'oeil  et  I'epaule, 
U  iDoanit  Irou  rois  dauB  la  Ganle.' 

But  hush  t  I  have  an  idea  that  your  brother  is  about  to  say 
things  even  more  interesting." 

*'  But  the  last  line  ?  " 

"  I  shall  repeat  it  later." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  two  persona  are  wanting  in  the  family  pic- 
ture ;  but  listen,  M.  de  Guise  is  about  to  speak,  and  he  will 
not  forget  them," 

In  fact,  the  dialogue  was  resumed  at  this  moment 

"  Without  counting,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Guise, 
"that  the  history  of  your  relatives  and  allies  is  not  com- 
plete in  BuBsy's  verse." 

"  What  was  I  telling  you  ? "  asked  Chicot,  nudging 
Henri. 

"  You  forget  Jeanne  d' Albret,  the  mother  of  the  B^arnaia. 
who  died  from  smelling  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  she  had 
bought  from  the  Florentine  of  the  Pont-Saint  Michel,  —  a 
very  unexpected  death,  which  occasioned  a  greater  surprise 
that  there  were  people  who  had  great  interest  in  this  death. 
Will  you  deny,  monseigneur,  that  this  death  was  a  great 
surprise  to  you  ?  " 

The  duke  made  uo  reply,  but  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a 
manner  that  gave  an  even  more  forbidding  expression  to 
his  eyes. 

"Then  King  Charles  DC'b  accident,  which  your  Highness 
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forgets,"  said  the  duke ;  "yet  this  is  one  which  should  be 
remembered.  His  accitlent  came  neither  through  the  eji'cs, 
ear,  shoulder,  nor  nose ;  it  came  through  the  mouth." 

"  What ! "  cried  Fran<;ois,  and  Uenri  III.  heard  the 
sound  of  his  brother's  footstep  as  he  stepped  hack  in  terror. 

"  Yes,  monseigueuT,  through  the  mouth,"  repeated  Quise. 
"These  hunting-books  are  dangerous  when  their  leaves 
stick  together  and  cau  only  be  looked  over  by  constantly 
wetting  the  finger.  These  old  books  corrupt  the  salira,  oud 
a  man  does  not  go  far  when  his  saliva  is  corrupt" 

■'Duke  !  duke!"  repeated  the  prince,  "I believe  you  t 
pleasure  in  inventing  crimes." 

"Crimes,"  asked  Guise,  "and  who  speaks  of  orimes  7  K 
am  simply  speaking  of  accidents.  They  were  never  coo* 
sidered  anything  but  accidents.  Was  it  not  also  an  accident 
that  befell  King  Charles  IX.  out  hunting  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Chicot,  "  here  is  something  new  for  you  who  I 
like  to  hunt  J  listen,  Uenri;  this  must  be  curious." 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Henri- 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  had  not  yet  been  presented 
at  court  J  let  me  listen,  my  son." 

"  You  know,  monseigneur,  to  what  chaae  I  am  alludinfr," 
continued  the  Lorraine  prince.  "I  speak  of  the  one  where, 
with  the  generous  intention  of  killing  the  boar  that  tamed 
on  your  brother,  you  fired  so  hastily  that,  instead  of  wound- 
ing the  animal  at  which  you  aimed,  you  hit  the  one  at 
which  you  did  not  aim,  This  shot,  monseigneur,  tends  to 
prove,  better  than  anything  else,  how  we  should  beware  of 
accidents.  Your  skill  is  well  known  at  court.  Never 
before  had  you  missed  your  aim,  and  you  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  do  so  then,  particularly  when  the 
report  spread  that  the  king  might  have  been  killed  in  the 
fall,  had  not  Henri  of  Navarre  luckily  slain  the  boar  you 
had  missed." 

"But,"  said  the   Due  d'Anjou,   trying  to    recover  hi* 
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assurance  which  the  Duo  de  Guise's  irony  had  bo  cruelly 
attacked.  "  What  interest  could  I  have  in  the  death  of 
the  king  when  the  successor  of  Charles  IX.  was  to  be 
Heuri  III.?" 

■'  One  moment,  monseigneur,  let  us  understand  each  other. 
There  was  already  one  vacant  throne,  —  that  of  I'oland.  The 
death  of  Oharlea  IX,  would  have  left  another,  —  that  of 
France.  No  doubt  I  am  awai-e  that  your  elder  brother 
would  unquestionably  have  chosen  the  throne  of  France ; 
but  even  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  not  to  be  despised. 
I  have  been  told  that  many  people  have  coveted  the  poor 
little  thronelet  of  Navarre.  Besides,  this  brought  you  one 
degree  uearer,  and  the  accidents  were  to  your  profit.  King 
Henri  III.  returned  from  Warsaw  in  ten  days ;  in  case  of  an 
accident,  why  could  you  not  do  the  same  ?  " 

Henri  HI.  looked  at  Chicot,  who  in  turn  looked  at  the 
king,  no  longer  with  that  expression  of  malicious  sarcasm 
which  was  the  jester's  habitual  one,  but  with  an  almost 
tender  interest  which  was  not  of  long  duration  on  his 
weather-beaten  face. 

"  What  have  you  concluded,  duke  ?  "  then  naked  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  putting,  or  trying  to  put,  an  end  to  this  conversa- 
tion in  which  the  Due  de  Guise's  dissatisfaction  showed 
itself  so  plainly, 

"  Monseigneur,  I  conclude  that  every  king  has  his  acci- 
dent, aa  we  said  just  now,  and  that  you  are  the  inevitable 
accident  of  King  Henri  III.,  particularly  if  you  are  chief  of 
the  League,  because  to  be  chief  of  the  League  is  to  be  almost 
king  of  the  king;  without  counting  that,  by  being  chief  of 
the  League,  you  suppress  the  accident  of  your  own  approach- 
ing reign,  — tliat  is,  the  B^arnais." 

"Approaching  reign!     Do  you  hear?"  cried  Henri  IIL 

"  Ventre  de  httKe  J  I  ebould  think  I  did  hear,"  said 
Chicot 

"  So  —  "  said  the  Doo  de  Guise. 
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"So  I  shall  accept,"  repeated  the  Due  d'Anjou.  "It  is 
your  opinion,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I "  said  the  Lorraine  prince ;  "  and  I  beg  you 
to  accept,  monseigneur." 

"  And  you,  to-night  1 " 

"Oh,  be  easy;  my  men  have  been  at  work  since  morning, 
and  to-night  Paris  will  be  a  curious  sight." 

"What  is  going  on  in  Paris  to-night  'I "  asked  Henri. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"No." 

"Oh,  what  a  fool  you  are,  my  sou;  to-night  they  sign 
the  League  publicly,  though  for  a  long  time  they  have 
been  signing  it  in  secret  while  awaiting  your  assent.  You 
gave  it  this  morning,  and  this  evening,  ventm  de  biche! 
they  sign.  You  see,  Henri,  your  accidents  —  for  you  have 
two  of  them  —  lose  no  time." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou;  "till  to-night,  duke." 

"  Yes,  till  to-night,"  said  Henri. 

"What,"  said  Chicot,  "you  will  not  expose  yourself  by 
running  through  the  streets  of  your  capital  to-night, 
Henri  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"Beware  of  accidents." 

"  I  shall  be  well  accorapanied,  be  assured ;  besides,  come 
with  me." 

"  Come  now,  you  take  me  for  a  Huguenot,  my  son,  and 
you  are  wrong.  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  wish  to  sign 
the  League.  I  will  do  it  ten  times  rather  than  once,  and  a 
hundred  times  rather  than  ten." 

The  voices  of  the  two  dukes  now  died  away. 

"Yet  one  word,"  said  the  king,  stopping  Chicot  as  he 
moved  away ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  every  one  of  the  kings,  your  predecessors, 
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was  ignorant  of  his  accident  Henri  II.  had  not  foreseen 
the  eye ;  Francois  II.  had  not  foreseen  the  ear ;  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  had  not  foreseen  the  shoulder ;  Jeanne  d'Albret 
had  not  foreseen  the  nose;  Charles  IX.  had  not  foreseen 
the  mouth.  You,  Master  Henri,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  them;  for,  ventre  de  biche/  you  know  your  brother, 
I  believe.** 

'*'  Yes,"  replied  Henri,  "  and  par  la  mardieu  /   he  shall 
find  it  out  before  long." 


hi.   DAME  DE   UONSOBEAH. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


THE    KVESIMG   OF   TUE   LEUGDE. 

FABI8,  such  as  we  know  it  now,  has  only  a  crowd  more  or 
lees  great,  a  noise  more  or  less  loud,  on  its  fSte  days;  but 
it  is  always  the  same  uoise  and  the  same  crowd.  The  Paris 
of  olden  times  had  more  than  that.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  look  down  through  the  narrow  streets,  at  the  foot 
of  those  houses,  with  balconies,  beams,  and  gables,  each  one 
of  which  bad  its  own  character;  to  see  the  thousands  of 
{>eople  pressing  towards  the  same  point,  yet  looking  at  each 
other,  admiring  each  other,  hooting  at  each  other  on  account 
of  the  strange  appearance  of  this  one  or  that  one.  This  was 
because,  formerly,  the  clothes,  arms,  language,  gesture,  voice^ 
carriage,  each  formed  a  curious  detail ;  and  these  thousaud 
details  assembled  on  a  single  point  formed  a  total  of  the 
most  interesting  nature. 

Now,  such  was  I'aris,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
the  day  when  M.  de  Guise,  after  his  visit  to  the  king  and 
conversation  with  M.  le  Due  d'Anjou,  expected  to  recei' 
the  signatures  of  the  bourgeois  of  the  good  capital  of 
kingdom. 

A  crowd  of  citizens,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes  as  for 
a  fSte,  or  armed  with  their  finest  weapons  as  for  a  review 
or  a  fight,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  churches.  The 
expression  of  all  these  men,  animated  with  the  same  feeling 
and  having  the  same  object  in  view,  was  at  once  joyous  and 
threatening,  particularly  when  they  passed  before  a  post  of 
Swiss  or  light-horse.  This  aspect,  and  notably  the  cries, 
jeers,  and  bravadoes  which  accompanied  them  would  hare 
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occasioned  great  aneasinees  to  M.  de  Morvilliers  if  this 
magistrate  had  not  knowu  bis  Parisians  to  be  a  mocking  and 
scoffing  people,  but  incapable  of  doing  injuries  unless  a 
wicked  friend  should  load  them  on,  or  an  imprudent  enemy 
provoke  them. 

What  added  to  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  varied  aspect  of  this  crowd,  was  that  large 
numbers  of  women,  scorning  to  stay  at  home  on  so  great  a 
day,  had,  willingly  or  no,  followed  their  husbands.  Many 
had  done  better  still  and  brought  with  them  a  batch  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  these  brats  hanging 
on  to  the  monstrous  miLskets,  gigantic  sabres,  or  f&rmidable 
pikes  of  their  fathers'.  In  fact,  in  all  ticues,  ages,  and  cen- 
turies, the  Parisian  gamin  has  always  liked  to  drag  some 
weapon  which  he  could  not  carry,  or  admire  it,  when  he 
could  not  drag  it  himself. 

From  time  to  time,  some  group,  more  animated  than  the 
rest,  would  bring  to  liglit  the  old  swords  by  drawing  them 
from  their  scabbards;  this  hostile  demonstration  always 
took  plaoe  before  the  house  of  some  well-known  Huguenot. 
The  children  would  then  cry  out,  "Saint  Bartholomew!  — 
mew  I  mew  1 "  while  the  fathers  cried, "  To  tlie  stake  with 
the  heretics  1  to  the  stake  1 " 

The  cries  generally  brought  to  the  window  the  pale  faoe  of 
some  old  servant,  and  the  sound  of  bolts  being  drawn  was 
next  beard-  Then  the  bottrtfeois,  happy  and  proud  of  having 
frightened  another  leas  brave  than  himself,  continued  his 
way  and  carried  elsewhere  his  noisy  and  inoffensive  menace. 
It  waa  in  the  Rue  de  I'Abre  Sec  that  the  crowd  was  the 
thickest.  The  street  was  literally  choked,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous throng  pressed  towards  a  brilliant  light  hung  beneath 
a  sign  which  a  large  number  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
recognize  when  we  tell  them  that  it  bore  on  azure  field,  a 
chicken,  with  the  legend,  A  la  Belle  £toUe. 

On  the  threshold,  a  man,  in  a  square  cotton  cap,  acootding 
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to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  covering  a  perfectly  bald  head, 
was  talking  and  arguing.  In  ooe  hand  this  personago 
brandished  a  naked  sword,  and  in  the  other,  a  register,  tha 
leaves  of  which  were  half  covered  with  signature& 

"  Come !  come,  good  Catholics,"  he  cried,  "  enter  the  hos- 
telry of  the  Belle  ^toile,  where  you  will  find  good  wine  and 
good  cheer.  To-night,  the  good  will  be  se|iarated  from  the 
bad  i  to-morrow  morning  the  wheat  will  be  known  from  the 
tares.  Come,  gentlemen ;  you  who  can  write,  come  and 
sign ;  you  who  cannot  write,  come  and  tell  your  names  to 
me,  Maltre  la  Huritre,  or  to  my  assistant,  M.  CroquentJu." 

In  tact,  M.  Croqueutin,  a  young  scamp  from  P^rigord,  clad 
in  spotless  white,  and  wearing  around  his  waist  a  cord,  from 
which  hung  a  knife  and  an  inkstand,  was  writing  down 
the  names  of  all  his  neighbors,  beginning  with  that  of  hia 
respectable  patron,  Maltre  la  Huritre. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  the  Mass ! "  cried  the  innkeeper  at 
the  top  of  bis  voice ;  "  gentlemen,  it  is  for  the  holy  religion ! " 

He  was  choked  with  emotion  and  weariness,  because  this 
enthusiasm  had  been  lasting  since  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.  The  result  was  that  a  great  many  people,  animated 
with  the  same  zeal,  signed  on  Maitre  la  Huri^rfi's  register 
if  they  knew  how  to  sign,  and  gave  their  names  to 
Croquentin  if  they  did  not. 

This  was  all  the  more  flattering  for  La  Huri^re,  as  the 
vicinity  of  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois  made  terrible  opposi- 
tion to  him  ;  but  fortunately  at  that  time  the  faithful  were 
numerous,  and  the  two  establishments,  instead  of  injoring, 
helped  each  other.  Those  who  had  been  unable  to  pene- 
trate into  the  church  to  sign  on  the  main  altar,  where  lay 
the  register,  tried  to  make  their  way  to  La  Huri^re'a  double 
stand ;  and  those  who  had  failed  there  hoped  to  be  more 
fortunate  at  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois. 

When  La  Huri^re's  and  Croquentin's  registers  were  both 
filled,  the  host  of  the  Belle  ^ile  sent  at  onoe  for  two 
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others,  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  ia  the  aigna- 
tureB,  Proud  of  this  first  result,  which  was  to  place  him  bo 
high  in  the  opinioa  of  M.  de  Guise,  the  iimkeeper  coutinued 
his  invitations. 

While  the  signers  on  the  new  registers  gave  themselves 
up  to  an  ever-increasing  zeal,  a  tall  man  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  by  means  of  blows  distributed  right 
and  left  succeeded  in  reaching  M.  Croquentin's  register. 

There  he  took  the  pen  from  the  bands  of  an  honest  hour- 
ffeois,  who  had  just  completed  his  signature,  and  in  letters 
half  an  inch  long  wrote  his  name  on  a  blank  page  which 
seemed  covered  from  that  instant.  Putting  after  it  a  dash 
composed  of  ornaments  and  blots,  he  handed  the  pen  to  the 
inau  behind  him. 

"Chicot,"  read  the  nest  signer.  "Pettel  here  is  a 
gentleman  who  writes  superbly." 

It  was  Chicot  who,  after  having  refused  to  accompany 
the  king,  was  running  about  the  town  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. After  having  placed  his  name  on  M.  Croquentin's 
register,  he  passed  to  Maltre  la  Huriftre'a.  The  latter  had 
seen  his  dashing  signature  and  coveted  this  fine  autograph 
for  his  book.  Chicot  was  therefore  received,  not  with  open 
arms,  but  with  open  register ;  and  taking  the  pen  from  a 
wool  merchant  of  the  Rue  de  B^thisy,  he  wrote  his  name  a 
second  time,  with  a  flourish  a  hundred  times  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  first.  Then  he  asked  La  Huriere  if  he  had 
not  a  third  register.  La  Huri^re  did  not  brook  raillery;  lie 
was  a  bad  host  outside  of  his  inn.  He  looked  askance  at 
Chicot,  who  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  La  Huri&re  mur- 
mured the  word  "  Huguenot,"  and  Chicot  that  of  "  bad 
cook."  La  Hurifere  dropped  his  register  to  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword ;  Chicot  laid  down  the  pen  to  be  at  liberty  to 
draw  his  own;  and  the  scene  was  in  all  probability  about 
to  end  in  blows,  of  which  the  innkeeper  of  the  Belle  Etoile 
would  have  had  more  than  his  share,  when  Chicot  felt  his 
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arm  pinched,  aiid  turned  around.  The  one  who  had  pinched 
was  the  kiDg,  disguised  as  a  bourgeois,  and  having  with  hiin 
Qu^lus  and  Maugiron,  also  disguised,  and  in  addition  to 
their  rapiers,  carrying  each  an  arquebuse. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  king,  "  what  is  the  inatt«r  ?  Good 
Catholics  quarrelling  together!  Par  la  mordieu  !  that  is  a 
bad  example  I " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Chicot,  pretending  not  to  reoogniu 
Henri,  "do  not  attack  the  wrong  one.  Here  is  a  ntcal 
howling  after  the  passers-by  to  make  them  sign  on  bis 
register,  and  when  they  have  signed,  he  howls  louder  than 
ever." 

La  Hnri^re's  attention  was  drawn  to  new  amateors,  and 
an  influx  of  the  crowd  separated  Chicnt,  the  king,  and 
the  favorites  from  the  establishment  of  tlie  fanatical  inn- 
keeper. J 

"  What  enthusiasm  ! "   said  Henri ;   "  and  how  reli^on    I 
must  thrive  to-night  in  my  good  city  of  Paris ! " 

■<  Yes,  sire ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  bad  for  heretics,  and 
your  Majesty  is  considered  one.  Look  to  your  left  there, 
what  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Ah.  ah  I  M.  de  Mayenne's  broad  face  and  the  cardinal's 
sharp  nose  1 " 

"  Hush,  aire  1  we  play  a  sure  game  when  we  know  where 
our  enemies  are  while  they  do  not  know  where  we  are." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  anything  to  fear  ?  " 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu!  in  a  crowd  like  this  one  can  neror  know. 
One  hafl  an  open  knife  in  one's  hand.  This  knife  penetrates 
into  a  neighbor's  body  no  one  knows  how.  The  neighbor 
utters  an  oath  and  gives  up  the  ghost.     Let  us  turn  away, 

"Have  I  been  seen?" 

"  I  think  not,  but  you  will  if  you  stay  here  any  longer. " 
'  Vhe  la  meatel  vtve  la  met»e!"  cried  a  mob  of  people 

coming  from  the  hallet  and  surging  up  the  Rue  de  I'Arln^ 

8ec  like  the  rising  tide. 
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"  Hurrah  fov  M,  de  Guise  I  hurrah  for  the  cardinal  1  hur- 
rah for  M.  de  Mayenne ! "  replied  the  crowd  standing  at 
La  Huriere's  door,  Imving  just  recognized  the  Lorraine 
princes. 

"  Oh,  oh,  what  are  those  cries  ? "  asked  Henri  III., 
frowning. 

"  They  are  cries  which  show  that  each  one  has  his  own 
place  aud  should  remain  in  it,  — M.  de  Guise  in  the  streets, 
and  you  in  the  Louvre.  Go  to  the  Louvre,  sire ;  go  to  the 
Louvre  t " 

"Are  you  coming  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  no  1  you  do  not  need  me,  my  son ;  you  hive 
your  usual  body-guards.  ■  Forward,  Qnelus !  forward, 
Xaugiron  I  I  intend  to  see  the  spectacle  to  the  end ;  I 
find  it  curious  if  not  amusing." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  write  my  name  on  the  other  registers.  I  want  a 
thousand  of  my  autographs  to  be  found  to-morrow  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Here  we  are,  on  the  quay.  Good-night,  my 
Bon ;  go  to  the  right,  while  I  go  to  the  left.  I  am  running 
to  SaintrM^ry  to  hear  a  famous  preacher," 

"  Oh,  oh,  what  is  all  this  noise  ?  "  suddenly  asked  the  king. 
"Why  is  every  one  running  thus  to  the  PontNeuf  ?  " 

Chicot  stood  on  tiptoe,  but  could  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
of  people  crying,  howling,  and  pushing,  apparently  carry- 
ing some  one  or  something  in  triumph. 

All  at  once,  the  waves  of  populace  opened  just  at  the 
place  where  the  quay,  widening  out  opposite  the  Rue  des 
Lavandi^res,  allowed  the  crowd  to  spread  right  and  left, 
and  like  the  monster  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  feet  of 
Hippolytus,  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal  actor  in 
this  burlesque  scene,  was  driven  by  these  human  waves  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  king. 

This  man  was  a  monk  mounted  on  an  ass.  The  monk 
spoke  and  gesticulated ;  the  ass  brayed. 
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"  Ventre  de  bkhe!"  aaitl  Chicot,  so  sooa  as  he  1 
tmguisbed  the  man  aud  tlie  auimal  who  had  just  > 
the  one  carrying  the  other.     "  I  was  speaking  of  the  i 
preacher  of  Saint-Mdry,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  ao  Ux. 
Listen  to  this  one." 

"  A  preacher  on  an  ass  ?  "  asked  Qu^lus. 

"  Why  not,  my  son  'i " 

"  Why,  it  is  yilenus,"  said  Maugiron. 

"  Which  is  the  preacher  ?  "  asked  Henri ;  "  they  both  S|»e 
at  once." 

"  The  one  underneath  is  the  most  eloquent,"  said  Chioc 
"  but  the  one  at  the  top  speaks  the  best  French.     Listen,  I 
Henri." 

"  Silence ! "  came  from  all  sides. 

"  Silence  I "  ctied  Chicot,  in  a  voice  that  ran^  out  abore 
all  others. 

All  were  silent.    The  spectators   gathered  around  I 
monk  and  the  donkey.    The  monk  began  his  speech  r  — 

"  Brethren,"  he  aaid,  "  Paris  ia  a  superb  city ;  Paris  is  tbtt 
pride  of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  Parisians  are  a 
witty  people,  so  says  the  song." 

And  the  monk  began  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice ; 

"Parisiau,  my  frienci, 
I!o«  l«arned  jon  be ! " 

But  at  these  words  the  ass  joined  in  with  an  accom- 
puiiment  so  loud  and  ao  spirited  that  the  rider  had  to  ceaso- 
The  people  burst  out  laughing. 

"Hush,  Panurge,  hnsh!"  cried  the  monk;   "you  may' J 
gpeak  in  turn,  but  let  me  speak  first" 

The  aas  was  quiet. 

"Brethren,"  continued  the  preacher,  "the  earth  is  ( 
but  a  valley  of  grief  where  man  can  quench  his  thirst  c 
with  his  tears." 

"  But  he  is  dead  drunk,"  said  the  king. 
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"  Of  course ! "  said  Chicot. 

"I  who  apeak  to  you,"  continued  the  monk,  "such  as 
you  see  me,  I  am  returning  from  exile,  like  the  Hebrews ; 
and  for  a  week  Panurge  and  I  have  been  living  on  alma 
and  privations." 

"  Who  is  Panurge  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"The  superior  of  his  convent,  in  all  probability,"  said 
Chicot;  "  but  let  me  listen.     The  good  man  touches  me." 

'■  Who  brought  me  to  this,  friends  ?  It  was  Herod,  — 
you  know  of  which  Herod  I  am  speaking." 

"And  you  too,  my  son,"  said  Chicot  "I  have  explained 
the  anagram  to  you." 

"  Bascal ! " 

"  To  whom  are  you  speaking,  —  to  me,  the  monk,  or  the 
ass?" 

"  To  all  three." 

"  Brethren,"  continued  the  monk,  "  here  is  my  ass  that  I 
love  as  I  would  a  lamb ;  he  will  tell  you  that  we  have  come 
from  Villeueuve-le-Roi  in  three  days  to  be  present  at  this 
great  solemnity.     Kow,  we  came,  — 

'  With  our  pnno  so  flat 
And  ottr  ihroat*  so  dry.' 

But  Panurge  and  I  were  put  to  no  expense." 

"But  who  the  devil  is  Panurge  ?  "  asked  Henri,  worried 
by  that  strange  name. 

"We  have  come,"  continued  the  monk,  "to  see  what  is 
taking  place ;  we  only  see,  but  we  do  not  understand.  What 
is  taking  place,  brethren  ?  Is  it  to-day  that  Herod  is 
deposed  ?  Is  it  to-day  that  they  put  Brother  Henri  in  a 
convent  ?  " 

"Oh,  oh,"  said  Quelus,  "I  have  a  great  mind  to  bore  a 
hole  into  that  wine-keg  ! " 

"Pshaw ! "  said  Chicot,  "do  you  get  angry  for  so  little,  J 
Qu^us?    Does  not  the  king  go  into  a  convent  every  dayf  J 
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Believe  me,  Henri,  if  nothing  worse  is  done  to  you,  you  I 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain,  —  eh,  Panurge  7  " 

Tlie  donkey,  hearing  its  name,  pricked  up  its  ears  and  1 
began  to  bray  in  a  most  terrible  fashion. 

"  Oh,  Panurge,"  said  the  monk,  "  have  you  any  passions  ?  ] 
Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "I  left  Paris  with  two  travel- 
ling companions,  — Panurge,  who  is  my  ass,  and  M.  Chicot, 
who  is  his  Majesty's  jester.    Can  you  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  my  friend  Chicot  ?  " 

Chicot  made  a  grimace. 

"Ah,"  said  the  king,  "  lie  is  your  friend  ?  " 

Qu^us  and  Maugiron  burst  out  laughing. 

"  He  is  handsome  and  most  respectable,"  said  the  king, 
"What  is  the  name  of  this  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  It  is  Gorenflot,  Henri ;  you  know  that  dear  Gorenflo^  | 
about  whom  M.  de  Morvilliers  has  already  spoken  a  few 
words  ?  " 

"The  agitator  of  Saiote-Genevieve," 

"  In  person." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  hare  him  hanged." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  no  neck." 

"  Brethren,"  continued  Gorenflot,  "  brethren,  you  see 
a  true  martyr.  It  is  my  cause  that  they  defend  at  this 
moment,  or  rather  that  of  all  good  Catholics.  You  do  not 
know  wliat  is  going  on  in  the  provinces  and  what  the 
Huguenots  are  doing,  In  Lyons  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
one  who  preached  revolt.  While  one  of  them  remains  in 
France,  true  Catholics  cannot  have  one  moment's  peace. 
Let  us  exterminate  the  Huguenots.  To  arms,  brethren,  to 
arms  t " 
'     Several  voices  repeated:  "To  arms!" 

"Par  la  mordieu/"  said  the  king,  "make  this  fellow 
hold  his  tongue,  or  we  shall  have  a  second  Saint-Bar- 
tholomew." 
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"  Wait,  wait,"  said  Uhicot,  and  taking  a  cane  from  the 
hands  of  Qu^lus  he  passed  behind  the  luouk  and  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  all  his  force. 

"  Murder  1 "  cried  the  monk, 

"  What !  is  it  you  ?  "  said  Chicot,  passing  his  head  under 
the  monk's  arm.     "  How  arii  you  ?  " 

"  Help  me,  Monsieur  Chicot,  help  me  1 "  cried  Qoreuflot. 
"The  euemies  of  the  faith  wish  to  assassinate  me;  but  I 
will  not  die  without  making  my  voice  heard.  Death  to  the 
Huguenots !     Death  to  the  Bearnaia ! " 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  animal  I  " 

"  To  the  devil  with  the  (jaacons  !  "  continued  the  monk. 

At  this  moment,  a  second  blow  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  monk  with  such  force  that  he  cried  out  with  real  pain. 
Chicot,  astonished,  looked  about  him,  and  saw  nothing  but 
the  stick.  The  blow  had  been  given  by  a  man  who  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd  after  administering  the  fleeting 
punishment. 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  Chicot,  "  who  in  the  devil  is  avenging 
us  so  ?  Can  it  be  some  fellow-countryman  ?  I  must  find 
out,"  and  he  began  to  run  after  the  man  who  was  gliding 
away  along  the  quay,  escorted  by  a  single  companion. 


END  OF   VOL. 
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